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EXCLUSIVE!  The  1957  Chicago  Daily  News 

CONSUMER  ANALYSIS 
SURVEY  ON 

CHICAGO 


The  Chicago  Daily  News,  in  co-operation  with  the  Consolidated 
Consumer  Analysis  Study,  brings  you  o  survey  of  Brand  Pref¬ 
erences  and  Buying  Habits  in  the  GREATER  CHICAGO  AREA 
.  .  .  biggest  market  ever  covered  by  well-known  report. 


WHAT  IT  IS 

Contum«r  An«lytii  it  th«  bro«d«tt.  most  comprpktntlv* 
survty  BvBr  comptUd  to  rovtol  fht  product  wto.  brond 
proloroneot,  tmploymont  doto,  «nd  9onorol  houiohotd 
composition  of  CKicogoont. 

WHAT  PRODUCTS  ARE  COVERED 

This  is  tho  most  comploto.  wido-rongt  covtrogt  of  prod¬ 
ucts  ovor  prosontod  in  ony  brond-proforone*  survoy  of 
Chicogo.  Includoi  ovor  200  pogos  of  informotion-pocliod 
toblos. 

WHAT  MARKETS  ARE  COVERED 

TH#  consolidotod  results  book  onoblos  you  to  comport,  for 
the  first  time,  the  greet  Chicogo  morket's  brond  pref¬ 
erences  end  buying  Hobits  with  22  ether  morkeh  ocross 
the  notion. 

YOU  CAN  GET  THE  DATA  YOU  WANT 

Just  coll  your  Chicogo  Dolly  News  representotive  or 
write  Consumer  Anolysis  Deportment  ot  the  Chicogo 
Doily  Newt.  The  informotion  you  need  is  reody  end 
woiting  for  your  reguest. 


brond  preference  Survey 
ever  made  « 
Chicago’ 


Outstanding  service  like  this  is  just  one  of  the 
reasons  why  advertisers  agree  that  .  .  . 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS^/^  4hMe/ 


The  SCOTT 
“IDEAL” 
MATRIX 
ROLLER 


Provides  Better  Mats... 
Free  From  **Buckles** 


Rolls  any  kind  of  Matrix,  eliminates  imperfections,  produces 
sharp,  full  depth  mats,  free  from  mechanical  buckling.  Molding 
cylinder  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  variations  of  each  form, 
molding  the  mat  in  natural  manner.  Mat  retains  exact  size  of 
original  form  without  any  stretch  or  distortion. 


PRICE. ..$7400-F.O.B.  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  Complete  with 
208/ 220V  Motor  and  Control. 
If  shipped  assembled,  deduct 
$200.  Price  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 


Cross-belt  drive  permits 
variation  in  surface  speed 
without  slipping.  Assures 
uniform  matrix  rolling. 


/ 


Features  of  the  Scott 
"IDEAL'’  Matrix  Roller 

•  Size  of  Bed ...  34"  x  44",  6"  thick,  steel  buffer  plates  at  each  end. 

•  Height  of  Bed... 36". 

•  Overall  Sizes. .  .80%"  long  over  bed,  width  height  59%". 

•  Weight . . .  11,500  lbs. 

•  3  HP  Reversible  Motor,  equipped  with  automatic  brake. 

•  Anti-Friction  bearings  throughout. 

•  Forms  loaded,  and  unloaded,  from  either  end  or  side. 

•  Finger  tip  push  button  starting. 

Sold  for  literature  and  speeifieatinirs,  etc. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant;  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  McCardell,  who  studied  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  and  the  University  of 
Virginia,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Sun 
in  1925.  Working  as  a  reporter,  he  won  honor¬ 
able  mention  by  the  Pulitzer  Prize  committee 
in  1933  for  his  description  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  bonus  army  from  Washington.  At  the 
approach  of  war  he  was  assigned  to  Maryland’s 
Twenty-ninth  Division,  with  which  he  went 
to  Europe.  Remaining  for  some  time  with  the 
division  during  its  training  in  England,  he  was 
later  detached  to  cover  for  the  Sunpapers  part 
of  the  Italian  campaign.  Still  later  he  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Ninth  Air  Force  as  a  correspond¬ 
ent,  and  was  one  of  four  reporters  who 
described  the  D-Day  landings  from  the  air.  He 
was  present  at  the  fall  of  Cherbourg  and  at 
the  break-through  at  St.  Lo,  and  narrowly 
escaped  death  when  Bede  Irvin,  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  was  killed  at  his  side  by  a  bomb 
fragment.  After  the  war,  and  a  second  tour 
of  duty  in  the  Sun’s  London  Bureau,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Evening  Sun,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  on  June  21, 
1954. 

The  establishment  of  a  Rome  bureau  follows 
by  a  year  and  a  half  the  opening  of  the  Sun’s 
bureau  in  Moscow  and  by  two  years  and  a  half 
that  in  Bonn,  the  capital  of  West  Germany. 


•Sustained  ten¬ 
sions  in  the  Near  East 
and  North  Africa,  and 
the  effect  those  tensions 
are  having  and  may 
have  upon  the  rest  of 
the  Mediterranean  re¬ 
gion  and  the  entire 
w'orld,  have  seized  the 
attention  of  East  and 
West  with  dramatic 
abruptness. 


In  an  effort  to  bring  its  readers  a  first-hand 
account  of  present  and  future  developments 
there,  the  Sun  is  preparing  to  open  a  perma¬ 
nent  bureau  in  Rome,  where  its  personnel  will 
be  strategically  poised  over  the  explosive  area 
and  from  which  any  eruption  spots  can  be 
reached  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


To  establish  the  bureau  in  this  city  of  the 
Caesars  and  the  Church,  Lee  McCardell,  pres¬ 
ently  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun,  former  war  correspondent,  head  of 
the  Sun’s  London  Bureau  in  both  peace  and 
war,  and  newspaper  man  of  twenty-seven  years 
experience,  will  leave  for  Italy  in  a  few  weeks. 


Combined  daily  circulation  410,013 


Sunday  326,550 


National  Rcprosantatives:  Crosmor  t  Woodward,  Inc.,  Now  York,  San  Francisco  N  Los  Antolosi 
Scolare,  MHktr  ft  Scott,  Chicago  ft  Dotreit 
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The  ease  and  versatility  of  modern  newsprint  handling 
shown  here . . .  through  a  definite  path  of  travel  that  helps 
to  reduce  white  waste  and  floor  wear  . .  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  Jampol  handling  meth¬ 
ods  and  equipment.  Jampol,  with  more  than  30  years  of 
specific  experience,  can  as  readily  design  and  build  the 
equipment  and  system  to  meet  your  particular  needs  per¬ 
fectly.  If  you  are  interested  in  better  handling  at  lower 
cost  for  greater  return,  Jampol  will  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  your  problems. 

•  /  the  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

/  General  Offices  and  Factory 

/  728-742  61st  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  New  York 


IN  SELLING  BUFFALO 
FOLLOW  THE  LEAD 
OF  THOSE  WHO  KNOW 

MIN’S  STORES  place  1%%  of  their  daily  linage  in  the  Morning 
Courier-Express... and  use  additional  space  Sundays  to  swell 
that  lead. 

WOMEN’S  STORES  place  68%  of  their  daily  linage  in  the  Morning 
Courier-Express  and,  in  1956,  used  668,426  additional  lines  in 
the  Sunday  edition. 

All  of  which  means  that  both  those  who  are  selling  women, 
and  those  who  are  selling  men  have  found  the  Courier-Express 
their  best  sales  producer. 

FOR  ECONOMY  use  the  Morning  Courier-Express  to  get 
more  advertising  for  your  dollar  concentrated  on  those  with 
more  dollars  to  spend. 

FOR  SATURATION  use  the  Sunday  Courier-Express  to 
blanket  Western  New  York’s  rich  8-county  market.  It’s  the 
State's  largest  newspaper  outside  of  Manhattan. 

R  O  P  COLOR  ovailobl*  both  daily  and  Sunday. 

Mtmbar:  Mttro  Sunday  Comiu  ond  Sunday  Magazina  N•^lrorl[> 

Buffalo  COURIER-EXPRESS 

Repre$entalit'e$:  SCOIARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 
Pacific  Coast:  DOYIE  &  HAWLEY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

June  16-17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Managers  Association  mMt-  I 
ing.  Officers  and  Directors,  Hotel  Claypool,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

June  16-18 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Summer 
meeting,  Chatham  Bars  Inn,  Chatham  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

June  16-19 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Summer 
meeting.  Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

June  16-20 — Association  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
37th  annual  convention,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

June  17-18 — Hearst  Newspapers  Circulation  Managers,  second  annual 
sales  conference,  Carlton  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

June  17-20— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  58tli 
annual  convention,  Penn-Sheraton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

June  19-22 — Theta  Sigma  Phi,  annual  convention,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  20— Associated  Press  News  Executives  Council  of  California  and 
Nevada,  ninth  annual  convention,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

June  20— United  Press  Editors  of  Northern  California,  Inaugural  meet¬ 
ing,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

June  21 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets,  annual  meeting,  Pere  Msa 
quette  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

June  21 — Canadian  Press,  West  regional  meeting.  Clear  Lake  Museum, 
Clear  Lake,  Man. 

June  21-22 — Pennsylvania  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  "Shirtsleeve  Conference",  Galen  Hall  Hotel,  Wernersville,  Pe. 

June  21-22 — Midwest  Advertising  Agency  Network  meeting,  Bismarck 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  21-22— Connecticut  Editorial  Association  annual  meetl  ng.  Lake 
Robin  Inn,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

June  21-22 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  edi¬ 
torial  seminar,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

June  21-23 — Now  Jersey  Press  Association,  lOlst  annual  mooting,  Essex 
and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

June  22-23 — Nows  Writers  Seminar  sponsored  by  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

June  22-24— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  annual  convention, 
Carolinian  Hotel,  Nags  Head,  N.  C. 

June  27 — Tennessee  Associated  Press  Association  Summer  meeting. 
Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

June  28-29 — Michigan  Press  Association  Summer  meeting.  Park  Place 
Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

June  28-29 — Texas  Press  Association,  78th  annual  n-ieetlng,  Gunter 
Hotel.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Juno  28-30 — Northwest  Dally  Press  Association,  Summer  meeting.  Mad¬ 
den  Lodge,  Gull  Lake,  Brainerd,  Minn. 

July  8-12 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Sheraton-Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

July  11-13 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual  meeting, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

July  14-27 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Honolulu  Con¬ 
ference  Air-Cruise,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  to  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Aug.  17-25 — International  Typographical  Union,  99th  convention. 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  25-27 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Summer 
meeting.  Hotel  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-8 — Kansas-Missouri  Mechanical  Conference,  Town  House  Hotel. 
Kansas  City,  Kas. 

Sept.  8-— New  Jersey  Association  of  Daily  Newspaper  Women,  first 
general  meeting,  Asbury  Park  Press  Auditorium,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Sept.  8-12 — Rochester  Photo  Conference,  second  annual,  sponsored  by 
National  Press  Photographers  Association  and  Eastman  House.  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Sept.  9-11 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  eastern  re¬ 
gional  meeting,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Mo. 

Sept.  10-12 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Sum¬ 
mer  convention,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Me. 

Sept.  14 — United  Press  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  working  session.  Holi¬ 
day  Motor  Hotel,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  17 — Texas  Associated  Press  Radio-Television  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Gunter  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

Sept.  23-25 — Newspaper  ROP  Color  Conference,  second  annual.  Share- 
ton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  26-29 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fall  meeting,  Chatham  Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Mass. 

Vol.  90,  No.  26,  Juno  16,  1967.  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  EstaU  ii 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Boos 
Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Eiditorial  and  bu^ 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  86,  N- 
(Printed  by  Scott  Printing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  Second  class  mtul  Pri'jJ*^ 
authorized  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  with  TTU* 
patented  and  Registered  and  contents  Copyrighted  1967  by  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  86.60  in  United  States  and  possession 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries  810.00.  Payment  in  Sterling  may  be 
to  E  &  P  “American  Account"  First  National  (^ty  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  U5  OM 
Broad  St.,  London,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited,  Royal 
Exchange  Branch,  86  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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impact,  too 


lEECHIClCO  iMEIlICilin^;-' 


Shocking  UN  Report 


Exclusive! 


A 

Top  display  in  a 
paper  with  all 
three  major  wire 
services. 


$t>4*  Oet  W  ■  k 
CMcm*  •tmtH  MilMI 


Spot  news  exclusive  by 
Pierre  J.  Huss,  chief  of  the 
INS  United  Nations  bureau. 


®  ^  Spot  news  exclusive  by 

Edwin  Diamond,  INS  sci- 
ence  writer. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

tor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  15,  1957 


to  "nail  down”  this  rich 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS 
MARKET 


your  best  selling-tool  is 

THE  COPLEY  BFG  3 

AURORA  BEACON-NEWS 
ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS 
JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 

Penetrate  and  sell  Illinois’  Number 
One  Market,  outside  Chicago, 
through  the  COPLEY  Big  3 
Newspapers.  These  influential 
“hometown"  newspapers  open  the 
doors  to  a  market  of  more  than 
half  a  million  prosperous, 
responsive  people. 

Arul  tehen  you  buy  all  3 
of  the  COPLEY  Bin  3, 
you  save  9iic  a  line  —  or  1 7%! 


Separate  Line  Rotes; 

Aurora  Beocon>News 

19< 

Elgin  Courier-News 

17< 

Joliet  Herald-News 

20< 

Total 

54< 

Thrifty  All-3  Rote 

46V7t 

YOU  SAVE 

9i/j« 
a  lina! 

"The  Bing  of  Truth" 

COPLEY  NIWSPAPERS 


15  ''Hometown"  Newspopers  Covering 
Northern  Illinois  ~  Springfield,  Illinois  — 

Son  Diego,  Californio  and  Greater  Los  Angeles 
...Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureou 
and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST4IOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


t  '  Adv' 


way  to 
ruin  a 
supper 


— is  to  be  forced  to  wait,  beyond  the  supper 
hour,  for  the  delivery  of  an  afternoon  paper — 
a  paper  expected  to  keep  them  abreast  of  some 
crucial  happenings  .  .  .  Papers,  on  the  whole, 
get  delivered  with  remarkable  regularity.  When 
they  are  late  it  may  be  due  to  mat  trouble.  The 
best  safeguard  is  a  mat  whose  makers  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  uniformity,  as  is  the  ca.se  with  Certified 
l>rv  Mats. 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


CEKTIflED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  555  Fifth  Av*nu«,  D*pt.  P,  Naw  York  17,  N.  Y. 


ru/in  J 


L^oiumn 


★  ★ 


★  ★★★★★ 

^Al)  STOR^  of  the  proof  reader  who  was  fired  for  oheving 
orders  is  related  in  an  amusing  letter  from  Hal  Borland,  the 
widely  read  and  highly  regarded  author  of  hooks  and  writer  of 
nature  editorial-essays  for  the  New  York  Surtday  Times: 

“I  put  in  the  better  part  of  a  year,  hack  in  the  192(ls.  a> 
telegraph  editor  on  the  Asheville  (N.  C. )  Times.  That  was  in  the 
days  when  Asheville  had  only  a  pony  AP  circuit,  and  1  had 
to  rewrite  about  half  the  report.  Good  practice.  I  learned  a 
lot  there,  and  I  happily  remember  the  proof  reader  who  got 
fired  for  following  orders.  It  is  folk  lore  now,  and  ‘happened’ 
in  many  offices,  hut  on  the  Citizen  then  there  was  an  owner’s 
order  that  ‘evening’  should  always  be  changed  to  ‘night.’  since 
it  was  a  morning  paper.  A  story  came  through  about  some  hall 
or  other,  and  the  proof  reader  automatically  changed  the  words 
as  ordered  and  had  all  the  women,  including  the  owner's  wife, 
wearing  resplendent  nightgowns.  .And  was  fired,  of  course.’’ 


Kissing  Hussy 

Talk  from  the  "Talk  of  the  Town"  column  of  .■M  .Schottelkott. 
(.inrinnati  Enquirer-. 

"The  city  hall  reporter  for  the  Post  is  Charlie  Rentrop.  His  wife. 
Belly  |)ono\an  Renirop.  freijuenlly  covers  the  late  afternoon  police  beat, 
in  the  «ame  building. 

"The  othei  day  Mrs.  Rentrop  received  a  telephone  call  from  a  wo¬ 
man  identifying  herself  as  a  city  employee.  ‘Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Rentrop.’ 
the  woman  asked,  'that  some  ‘hussy’  has  been  kissing  your  husband  right 
out  in  the  open  in  the  corridors  at  City  Hall?’ 

"Mrs.  Rentrop  hung  up  and  momentarily  went  through  the  perplfxU\ 
of  any  wife  in  a  similar  situation.  Then,  with  a  chuckle,  she  suddenly 
realized  that  she  was  the  ‘hussy'  who  fondly  plants  a  wifely  smacker  on 
husband  Charlie  when  she  arrives  at  City  Hall  in  the  afternoons.” 

Lament  of  the  Proofreader 

I’m  neurotic,  srhizophrenir, 

Psyrholir,  psyrhopalhieal, 

.And  blame  it  all,  of  course. 

On  the  error  typographical. 

— Roger  J.  Herz 

10  Commandments 

Jim  Bishop,  King  F’calurcs  .syndicate  columnist  and  special  Hear-t 
.  Newspapers  writer,  reecjrds  that  he  was  a  \ew  York  Daily  Sews  copybo>' 
when  the  late  Mark  Hellinger  was  that  paper’s  Broadway  columnist.  Mr 
Bishop,  now  a  national  columnist  himself  and  author  of  hesl-seller  books 
‘  credits  Mr.  Hellinger  with  having  been  his  mentor  and  lists  these  Hfl- 
linger  commandments,  “easy  to  assimilate,  difficult  to  apply:” 

“(1)  .Never  write  about  something  you  do  not  understand: 

'  (2)  use  only  short  words;  (.3)  all  sentences  should  be  terse  unless 
you  have  a  special  reason  for  using  a  long  one;  (4)  never  begin 
a  senlenre  with  a  hanging  participle;  (5)  a  writer  is  the  ey(^,  cai> 
and  nose  of  the  reader — lh««  reader  is  his  own  brain;  (6)  before 
writing,  always  read  a  few  hundred  words  of  your  favorite  author; 
(7)  pause  to  think  of  every  aspect  of  the  story  before  writing  ibf 
first  word;  (8)  the  more  speetarular  the  farts,  the  more  you 
should  undersay  and  underplay  them;  (9)  the  way  to  write  * 
sob  story  is  to  be  callous;  (10)  ms  one  is  all  white  or  black — iH 
men  are  in  shades  of  gray  and  should  he  painted  that  way.” 

Religion  Rules 

George  Cornell,  .Associated  Press  religion  writer,  says  he  learned 
this  about  his  specialized  field:  “1 — Thorny  issues  are  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  report,  and  people  want  to  read  about  them,  but  you'd  better  get 
your  facts  straiglit.  2 — Most  ficoplc  don't  know  much  about  any  religion 
but  their  own — and  many  don’t  know  a  great  deal  even  about  that.  S) 
you  have  to  make  it  simple,  if  possible.  3 — Prayers  often  make  better 
quotes  than  sermons.  4 — The  formal  program  is  usually  pretty  dull  read¬ 
ing.  The  best  stories  are  those  the  persons  involved  don’t  realize  are 
stories,  ij — Most  speeches  are  a  ‘pretty  lame  bet’  for  a  news  story.  M  hat  is 
:  really  going  on  is  more  interesting — if  you  can  find  it,  and  if  it  can  be 
I  printed  after  you  discover  it.” 
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in  Canada . . 


Q 


m  our 


retail  sales 
markets  are  greater  than 


those  of  Buff alo,yvi Albany, 


f? 

T 

Rochester,  ffl]  Syracuse 


and  Schenectady®  combined! 


When  you  advertise  in  the  8  Southam  Newspapers  your  message  reaches 
and  injluences  more  than  1,550,000  readers  daily  in  an  over  2  BILLION, 

248  MILLION  dollar  retail  sales  market!  That’s  a  retail  market  greater  than 
that  of  five  New  York  State  cities  combined — and  it’s  too  big  a  market  to  miss. 

Just  remember  in  reaching  this  market,  no  other  single  advertising 
medium  can  compare  with  the  phenomenal  selling  power  of  the 
8  Southam  Newspapers.  As  the  favourite  local  papers  they  create  the  most 
interest — get  the  best  results. 


THE 


So  if  you  would  like  your  share  of  this  valuable  Canadian  market,  you  can 
have  it — but  only  through  the  8  Southam  Newspapers. 


YOU  GET  ACTION  WHEN  YOU  ADVERTISE  IN 


F4915A 


SOUTHAM  NEWSPAPERS 
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UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Cresmer  &  Woodward  Inc.  (Can.  Div.) 

New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago, 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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editorial 


Right-to-Know  Laws 

'C'n'E  states  liave  been  added  so  far  this  year  to  the  roster  of  those 
providing  “right-to-know”  guarantees  to  the  people  insuring  open 
meetings  of  government  bodies  and  public  inspection  of  public 
records. 

The  governor  of  Connecticut  has  just  signed  two  laws  providing 
that  all  meetings  of  state  boards,  commissions,  agencies,  bureaus  and 
other  government  bodies  shall  be  open  to  the  press  and  public  and 
directing  that  all  public  records,  not  involving  security  or  a  person’s 
reputation,  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  press  and  public. 

Connecticut  thus  becomes  the  27th  state  having  one  or  both  of 
these  provisions.  There  are  27  states,  to  date,  guaranteeing  the  right 
of  inspection  of  public  records,  and  13  states  with  the  "open  meeting” 
laws.  They  are  not  identical  laws  and  some  of  them  have  specific 
cpialifications,  but  the  net  result  has  been  a  gain  for  the  people  of 
those  states. 

In  almost  every  instance  these  measures  have  been  introduced 
in  the  state  legislatures,  approved  and  signed  by  the  governors  main¬ 
ly  because  of  the  intense  interest  and  support  shown  by  newspaper 
editors’  groups.  In  some  other  states  editors  ha\-e  been  rebuffed  this 
year  in  similar  moves,  but  they  should  not  be  discouraged. 

The  fight  against  secrecy  in  local  and  state  government  is  a  never- 
ending  one  and  the  people  in  all  states  are  entitled  to  these  guaran¬ 
tees.  Sooner  or  later  they  shall  have  them.  As  Governor  Ribicoff  of 
Connecticut  said  on  signing  the  two  bills:  “Free  government  cannot 
exist  without  a  free  press  having  access  to  the  news.  The  public’s 
business  is  everyone’s  business.” 


Avoiding  Publicity 

^^IIE  strangest  suggestion  we  ever  heard  on  how  to  avoid  “damag- 
ing”  publicity  was  given  recently  by  an  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
General  to  the  American  Management  Association.  Victor  R.  Hansen, 
referring  to  companies  accused  of  violating  the  anti-trust  laws,  said 
they  could  sign  a  consent  decree  and  save  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  necessity  of  placing  the  facts  on  record. 

"Consent  settlements  may  avoid  the  possible  adverse  publicity 
of  a  protracted  public  trial,”  he  said.  “There  a  detailed  pattern  of 
abuses  may  be  exposed  to  the  discomforting  glare  of  journal  head¬ 
lines  ...  In  some  instances,  this  publicity  may  prove  as  damaging 
as  the  remedy  decreed.” 

Doesn’t  this  presuppose  that  all  those  accused  of  violation  are 
guilty?  What  about  the  companies  which  honestly  believe  themselves 
innocent  of  the  charges? 

It  is  our  recollection  that,  even  when  the  final  court  decision  was 
in  favor  of  the  defendant,  government  lawyers  painted  the  darkest 
possible  picture  of  skullduggery.  Newspapers  would  be  remiss  in 
not  reporting  the  proceedings  as  they  unfold.  Honest  corporations  ex¬ 
pect  this  realizing  they  will  have  their  day  in  court,  and  the  press,  to 
prove  their  innocence. 

Those  corporations  which  believe  a  costly  trial  will  end  in  con¬ 
viction  anyway  might  be  interested  in  a  consent  decree.  But  for  a 
government  lawyer  to  suggest  this  as  a  method  of  avoiding  damaging 
publicity  seems  a  little  out  of  character  for  a  so-called  representative 
of  the  people. 
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MORE  RECRUITING 

Only  three  newspapers  have  contacted 
the  Dartmontii  College  placement  bureau 
in  13  years,  John  M.  Morris  reports  (Juno 
1 )  and  he  conclndes  that  newspapers  have 
been  la.\  in  contact  work  there. 

Newspapers  arc  indeed  lax  in  recruiting 
on  campus,  but  a  more  important  factor  in 
the  situation  is  probably  this  one: 

More  and  more,  newspapers  are  con¬ 
tacting  professional  journalism  schools  to 
locate  staff  members.  (There  are  several 
reasons:  graduates  are  already  professional¬ 
ly  oriented;  preliminary  screening  has  been 
done  by  the  school;  graduates  have  sonie 
skill  in  basic  techniques,  and  understanding 
of  the  news  process;  most  are  already  field- 
tested.  ) 

For  example,  more  than  1,800  job  re¬ 
quests  from  newspapers  have  come  to  us 
in  this  school  during  the  13  years  that  have 
seen  three  reqtiests  at  Dartmouth. 

More  than  400  employers  have  contacted 
us  during  the  past  12  months  to  seek 
staff  members,  .\bout  190  inquiries  have 
come  from  newspapers.  Each  year  the 
number  of, inquiries  increases. 

In  the  past  year,  probably  20  employers 
have  come  to  the  Iowa  campus  to  interview 
student  journalists  about  jobs;  of  this  group, 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  have  come  from  news¬ 
papers  (this  is  more  than  in  previous  years). 

This  is  certainly  not  a  good  showing, 
compared  with  other  fields.  It  is  far  below 
many  other  industries.  To  meet  their  com¬ 
petition,  in  high  school  and  college,  news¬ 
papers  must  do  more  recniiting. 

Newspapers  must  tell  young  people  that 
there  are  many  jobs  in  journalism,  and  that 
these  jobs  pay  reasonably  well.  (Recruiting 
will  of  course  he  handicapped  bv  journalism 
starting  salaries.  Even  though  salaries  have 
gone  up,  they  are  still  some  10  to  20  per 
cent  under  the  average  for  non-joumalism 
liberal  arts  graduates,  and  still  further  under 
the  other  professions.) 

By  necessity,  professional  journalism 
schools  have  to  a  large  extent  taken  on  the 
function  of  recruiting  new  people,  and  of 
keeping  them  informed. 

These  schools  not  only  recruit  new  stu¬ 
dents,  they  keep  many  of  them  in  journal¬ 
ism.  (University  students  in  different  fields 
do  compare  notes  on  salary  prospects,  and 
this  is  certainly  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
high  journalism  drop-out  ratio.) 

The  professional  journalism  schools  also 
provide  their  students  with  current,  ac¬ 
curate  information  about  jobs  and  salaries, 
and  other  developments  in  the  profession, 
all  through  the  student’s  training  period. 
These  students  at  Iowa,  for  example,  know 
that  most  graduates  starting  as  reporters 
are  getting  $70  to  $80  a  week  or  more  ( at 
Dartmouth,  Mr.  Morris  says,  "half  the 
students  interviewed  thought  starting  re¬ 
porters  are  paid  $43  or  less  a  week.”) 
Keeping  the  journalism  major  up-to-date 
is  a  part  of  the  normal  job  for  a  professional 
school  facultv,  and  they’ve  been  doing  it 
for  years. 

.\s  a  result  of  this  kind  of  effort  (and 
the  pattern  can  he  matched  at  many  other 
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professional  schools),  at  Iowa  we’ll  have 
some  sixty-five  men  and  women  graduates 
actively  interested  in  journalism  jobs  in 
1957,  (Mr.  Morris  mentions  that  the  Dart¬ 
mouth  figure  is  three.) 

Even  this  effort  is  not  nearly  enough  to 
meet  the  demand  for  students,  and  Mr. 
Morris  is  very  right  in  suggesting  that  news¬ 
papers  must  be  much  more  aggressive. 

It  is  encouraging  that  more  ncwspajicrs 
are  recruiting.  If  they  will  keep  up  their 
efforts,  if  many  other  newspapers  will  join 
in,  and  if  salaries  keep  on  going  up,  wc 
can  get  something  done  alxnit  the  in¬ 
creasingly  serious  personnel  shortage. 

Leslie  C.  Moelleh 
Director,  School  of  Journalism 
State  University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

TRUTH 

Newspaper  public  relations  needs  perking 
up  as  you  properly  comment  in  your  edi¬ 
torial  (May  18).  Right.  Then  you  advocate 
getting  American  reporters  into  Red  China. 
What  kind  of  public  relations  is  that? 

If  the  public  gets  the  idea  that  American 
reporters  are  going  to  be  stooges  for  an¬ 
other  Red  satellite,  that  isn’t  going  to  elevate 
the  profession  in  the  opinion  of  the  general 
public  or  of  the  young  people  we  so  sorely 
need  in  the  profession. 

John  D.  Donochue 
Public  Relations  Director, 

St.  Michael’s  College, 

Winooski,  Vt. 

HOLLYWOOD  HIATUS 

Your  self-righteous  editorial  blurb  re.  "the 
biggest  publicity  gimmick  ever  dreamed  up 
by  a  Hollywood  press  agent”  (May  25 
issue)  recognized  only  one-half  of  the 
“pay-off.” 

The  "sure  gimmick”  also  gave  more  than 
50  newspapers  opportunities  for  on-the- 
■scene  stories  about  pictures  and  people 
(way  beyond  “Teacher’s  Pet”  stuff)  that 
are  of  prime  interest  to  a  large  segment  of 
their  readership.  And  that  without  one 
cent  of  cost  to  the  newspapers— a  not-in- 
considerable  item  in  this  day  of  high  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

You  may  he  interested  to  learn  that 
reader  reaction  to  my  own  Hollywood 
articles  has  been  greater  than  for  any  other 
single  series  I’ve  ever  done  for  the  Times- 
Union.  Certainly  I  know  that  the  on-the- 
spot  stories  have  added  prestige  to  the 
department’s  coverage  of  entertainment. 

If  Hollywood,  or  the  Perlberg-Scaton  pro¬ 
duction  or  the  movie  industry  as  a  whole 
have  profited  also,  I  find  no  reason  to  be 
sorry.  The  trip  and  the  experience  gave  me 
a  new  slant  on  this  medium  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  which  I  am  extremely  grateful. 

Regarding  your  interest  in  seeing  how 
the  critics  review  the  picture,  I  for  one 
will  ask  my  colleague  to  sec  it  while  I’m 
busy  rounding  up  passes  for  relatives. 

H.  B.  Allen 

Movie  Editor, 

Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
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They  certainly  read  this  advertisement  for 
Charles  Pfizer  &  Co.  in  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  on  September  2,  1956. 


This  interested,  almost  instantaneous  re¬ 
sponse  has  special  meaning  for  you.  It  .shows, 
strikingly,  the  attention  readers  bring  to  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  New  York  Times.  Because 
they  are  curious,  .seeking  facts  and  informa¬ 
tion,  your  advertising  is  seen  and  read  when 
they  are  observant,  alert. 


The  two-page,  full-color  spread  tells  in  fact- 
filled  copy  the  story  of  fermentation  chemistry 
and  antibiotics.  It  describes  Pfizer’s  work  in 
the  field  as  the  world’s  leading  producer  of 
antibiotics.  New  York  Times  readers  were  in¬ 
vited  to  write  for  a  booklet,  “Our  Smallest 
Servants.’’ 


This  is  the  advantage,  the  opportunity  The 
New  York  Times  offers  you  ...  to  make  your 
advertising  more  effective,  more  resultful. 
See  for  yourself.  Trv  it. 


Result?  Despite  the  Labor  Day  weekend  pub¬ 
lication  date,  more  than  5,000  New  York  Times 
readers  wrote  for  the  booklet  within  a  week. 
By  the  end  of  two  weeks,  the  count  was  over 
10,000;  at  the  end  of  September,  some  15,000. 


Starts  people  thinking  all  over  the  U.S. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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158  on  11  Picas 

Mr.  Mintun  drew  a  round  of 
applause  from  fellow'  production 
nien  with  his  advice  that  normal 
procedures  be  revived  in  the 
stereo  and  press  shops.  Avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  pre-drying  cycle  in 
preparation  of  mats  will  insure 
a  better  job  of  printing  the 
paper,  he  said. 


PLASTIC  PLATES  used  by  Perry  Newspapers  at  Ocala,  Fla.,  attract  attention  of  A.  E.  Katx,  New  York  Times 
assistant  mechanical  superintendent,  and  Joseph  W.  Goll,  Milwaukee  Journal  mechanical  superintendent. 


11-Pica  Standard  Will  Raise 
Newspapers’  Printing  Quality 


End  of  High  Shrinkage  Called  For; 
ANPA  Offers  Ink  Matching  Service 

By  Jerry  Vi  alker 

('hicago 

The  29th  annual  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  here 
this  week  proclaimed  an  end  to  the  high  shrinkage  cycle 
and  substituted  a  goal  of  high  cpiality  with  the  11-pica 
c-olumn  width  as  the  standard. 

A  long  stride  toward  improved  ROP  color  printing  was 
taken  also.  An  ink  matching  formula  service  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Department. 

Conference  Chairman  J.  Har-  -- —  '  -  ’  •  - - 

old  G.  Mintun,  production  man-  11-pica  new’spa- 

ager  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  has  grown  to  1.58,  it  w’as 

Press,  spotlighted  the  report  of  i'®POi'ted  by  Richard  E.  Lewis, 
an  accelerated  trend  to  the  11-  rnanager  of  the  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment.  More  than  500  are 
in  the  transition  zone  of  11^2 
and  1114  picas  and  only  160 
remain  on  12  picas. 

Heading  up  a  panel  of  agency 
production  executives,  James  L. 
Chisholm  of  Needham,  Louis  & 


pica  width  by  declaring  that 
this  can  bring  the  newspapers 
back  to  normal  printing  condi¬ 
tions. 

Began  in  Back  Shop 

The  battle  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  has  been  due  to 
the  quality  of  reproduction  of 
their  client’s  copy,  not  over  the 
size  of  the  page  or  column,  Mr. 
Mintun  said. 

“They  don’t  care  how  wide 
we  make  our  columns,”  Mi'. 
Mintun  .said,  “hut  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  quality  of 
printing. 

“Many  of  us  led  our  pub¬ 
lishers  into  high  shrinkage  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  because  it  was 
the  quickest  way  to  obtain  a 
saving  on  newsprint.  This 
whole  controversy  developed  in 
the  back  shop.  Now,  with 
standardization  on  11  picas,  we 
are  really  printing  again  and 
what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is.” 


Brorby  gav'e  immediate  approval 
to  the  color  ink  testing  service 
announced  by  Mr.  Lewis.  He 
indicated  also  a  willingness  to 
accept  a  suggestion  that  agen¬ 
cies  specify  not  only  the  jiar- 
ticular  ink  manufacturer’s  code 
number  for  a  color  but  also  give 
the  mixing  formula  using 
ANPA  standard  colors. 

Stanley  Cuchra  of  D’Arcy 
Advertising  told  of  the  client’s 
dissatisfaction  with  much  of 
the  printing  done  on  a  recent 
Gold  Crown  gasoline  ad  in 
w'hich  a  specal  shade  of  yellow 
was  desired.  A  greenish  cast 
or  muddy  yellow  showed  up  in 
many  of  the  1,700  papers  on 
the  ad  schedule. 

.TOO  Formulas  in  File 

ANPA  will  now  prepare  for 
a  newspaper  or  an  agency  a 
fm-mula  for  mixing  inks  that 
will  match  the  color  in  a  prod¬ 
uct  being  advertised.  Mr.  Lewis 
.said  there  are  already  more 
than  300  match  formulas — for 


1.750  Attend 

Official  registration  count  for 
the  three-day  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  went  far  beyond  expec¬ 
tations — 1,6.30  delegates  and 
guests,  plus  120  womenfolk. 
The  ratio  of  delegates  to  sup¬ 
ply  salesmen  was  just  about 
one  to  one. 

Salem  cigarette  “green,”  Coca- 
Cola  “red,”  etc. — in  the  files 
and  mixing  instructions  can  he 
given  readily. 

ANPA  President  William 
Dwight  explained  that  the  new' 
service  for  members  was  pro¬ 
vided  after  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  reports  that  some  of  the 
manufacturers’  inks  are  not 
measuring  up  to  the  specifica¬ 
tions  defined  by  the  ANPA- 
AAAA  committee. 

“Color  might  be  the  bread 
and  butter  of  our  revenue  of 
the  future,”  James  S.  Copley, 
publisher  of  the  Snn  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune, 
said  in  a  keynote  message  to 
the  conference.  An  attack  of 
bronchitis  prevented  him  from 
giving  the  talk  in  person.  Mr. 
Dwight  read  it. 

{Continued  on  page  92) 
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Smaller  Papers  Advance 
Direct  Printing  Methods 


Direct  plate  printing  for  the 
newspaper  business  is  just 
around  the  bend,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  reports  to  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
this  week. 

Three  different  samples  of 
printing  papers  without  going 
through  the  stereotype  process 
gave  conference  delegates  a 
sharp  view  of  the  future,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  were  from  the 
smaller  circulation  and  less  than 
100-page  size  dailies. 

ANPA  President  William 
Dwight’s  newspaper,  the  Holy¬ 
oke  (Mass.)  Transcript  -  Tele¬ 
gram,  happens  to  be  pioneer¬ 
ing  in  its  own  way  in  printing 
spot  color  direct  from  engraved 


of  newspapers  is  photo-com¬ 
posed  and  printed  by  labora¬ 
tory-precision  methods. 

Machine  for  Bending 

Here  a  special  machine  for 
bending  the  page  plates  with 
precision  controls  has  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Mr.  Singer  said  nego¬ 
tiations  are  under  way  with  a 
major  press  manufacturer  to 
produce  and  market  the  machine 
when  it’s  fully  ready.  Several 
other  devices  also  have  been  de¬ 
vised  as  units  of  the  Perry 
Process. 

The  spectacular  feature  of  the 
Perry  operation  is  the  use  of 
heat-set  inks.  .\n  installation 
similar  to  that  employed  on 
magazine  printing  presses  in¬ 


press  plates.  Walter  Merkel  and  ^  blow-torch 

John  Zajac  described  the  me 


thod  which  results  in  quality 
production  of  black  and  one  or 
two  colors. 

3-Color  Production 

In  the  preparation  of  plates 
the  Dow-ANPA  two-bath  etch¬ 
ing  process  is  used.  The  secret 
to  shaping  the  page  plate  for 
the  press  cylinder  is  a  three- 
roller  bending  machine.  Double- 
faced  adhesive  tape  holds  the 
plate  onto  the  steel  dummy. 
Scribed  lines  guide  the  regis¬ 
tering. 

Three-color  production  is  then 
accomplished  at  press  speeds  of 
84,000  papers  per  hour. 

For  the  small  papers  that  use 
tubular  presses,  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger  has  de¬ 
vised  a  method  for  curving 
magnesium  plates  to  a  full 
circle.  The  editorial  page,  en¬ 
tirely  photo-composed,  is  plated 
in  this  manner  by  highspeed 
etching  and  printed  direct  every 
day.  There  is  no  distortion  of 
typeface  or  halftones  that  is 
discernible  to  the  eye. 

Joe  Lawson,  Quincy  pressman, 
recommended  that  fellow  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  smaller  papers 
get  busy  on  using  the  new  tech¬ 
niques.  Not  only  are  they  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  future  of  news¬ 
paper  production,  but  they’re 
fun  to  work  with,  he  said.  As 
he  sees  it.  it’s  up  to  the  small 
papers  to  lead  the  way  to  adop¬ 
tion  of  new  publishing  equip¬ 
ment  and  methods. 

Most  forward-looking  example 
of  direct  printing  came  from 
the  Perry  Printing  Process  at 
Ocala,  Fla.  A  film  presentation 
by  Richard  Singer  illustrated 
how  the  All-Florida  Magazine 
which  is  distributed  by  a  group 


flames  to  speed  the  drying  of 
inks,  resulting  in  high-(iuality 
color. 

Another  phase  of  the  color 
production  is  in  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  halftone  screens  that 
diffuses  patterns. 

For  those  who  w’onder  how  a 
taped-on  plate  can  be  removed 
from  the  saddle  or  press  cylin¬ 
der  Joe  Lawson  gave  this  ad¬ 
vice:  “Just  soak  the  damn  thing 
in  boiling  water  for  five  min¬ 
utes.’’  He  cautioned  that  the 
adhesive  tape  now  available  for 
bonding  metal  has  a  peculiar 
affinity  for  steel,  so  the  boiling 
prescription  is  good  only  for 
lead  and  magnesium  contacts. 

Someone  else  volunteered  that 
he  had  to  use  a  hlow-torch  to 
flee  the  plates  from  their  dum¬ 
mies. 


HAROLD  E.  ANDERSON,  Kewane*  (III.)  Star-Courier,  registers  at 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  with  help  of  Peggy  Dennis,  member 
of  ANPA  New  York  staff. 


ANPA  REUNION  for  Vernon  Spitaleri  (left),  former  manager  of 
ANPA  Mechanical  Department,  now  research  director,  Miami  Herald, 
and  his  former  colleagues,  Fred  Brickner  and  Richard  E.  Lewis  ol 
ANPA  Mechanical  Department  staff. 

Spitaleri  Joins 
Sta-Hi  Company 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  well 
known  in  newspaper  production 
circles,  has  been  named  execn- 
tive  vicepresident  of  Sta-Hi 
Corporation,  newspaper  machin¬ 
ery  manufacturers,  and  will  as¬ 
sume  his  new  duties  July  1  at 
Whittier,  Calif. 

For  the  last  four  years  Mr. 
Spitaleri  has  been  research  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers.  Previous  to  that  he 
spent  seven  years  with  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Department, 
the  last  four  years  as  manager. 

In  his  new  position  he  will 
help  direct  a  program  of  prod¬ 
uct  improvement  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  graphic  arts  ma¬ 
chinery  and  methods,  according 
to  Craig  C.  Baker,  Sta-Hi  presi¬ 
dent.  The  company’s  newest 
product  is  a  Twin-Plate  Router. 

Mr.  Spitaleri  is  a  graduate  of 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

FCC  Renews 
I^iiib^s  TV  License 

Washington 
A  decision  in  his  favor  June 
13  capped  a  three-year  battle 
by  Edward  Lamb  for  renewal 
of  a  channel  12  TV  license  at 
Erie,  Pa. 

One  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 
Robert  C.  Lee,  dissented; 
another,  Robert  Doerfer,  was 
absent.  The  ruling  sustained 
an  initial  decision  given  more 
than  a  year  ago  after  an  ex¬ 
tensive  hearing  into  Mr.  Lambs 
early  association  with  alleged 
Red-front  organizations. 

The  licensee  of  WICU  is  Ks" 
patch,  Inc.  Mr.  Lamb  sevei* 
months  ago  sold  out  the 
Dispatch. 


Cathode  Tube  Does 
Photo  Dodging  Job 

Electronic  automation  is 
moving  into  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  darkroom. 

Delegates  to  the  ANF.4 
Mechanical  Conference  saw  a 
demonstration  of  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  named  the  LogEtronic 
enlarger  which  United  Press 
has  begun  to  use  experimen¬ 
tally  to  improve  the  quality 
of  its  telephotos. 

Robert  Ellis  of  I'P  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  last  strong¬ 
hold  of  handcraft  —  the  an¬ 
cient  art  of  hand-and-finger 
dodging  by  a  photographer — 
now  has  an  electronic  in¬ 
vader.  The  LogEtronic  device, 
using  a  cathode  ray  tube, 
brings  out  hidden  tones  in  a 
negative  and  insures  a  full, 
even  quality  print. 
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50th  ANMVERSARY 


Deadline  Every  Min  ute— 
Thafs  the  UP  Story 


The  story  of  the  United 

Press  is  the  story  of  Edward 

Willis  Scripps  and  Roy  Wilson 

Howard. 

They  are  the  gentlemen  who 
put  the  wire  service  on  a  dead- 
line-every-minute,  competitive 
basis. 

The  story  begins  in  1897 

when  Mr.  Scripps,  43  years  old 
and  wealthy  and  redbearded, 
found  himself  without  a  news 
service  to  bring  daily  reports 
to  his  midwestern  newspapers. 

E.  W.  Scripps  was  a  “pur¬ 
poseful  eccentric  —  frank, 
honest,  grasping,  sympathetic, 
devious,  boastful,  cold-bloodedly 
logical,  penny-pinching,  morally 
courageous,  cynically  open- 
minded,  bitterly  independent 
and  one  of  the  great  newspaper 
titans  of  the  last  century;  a 
complex  and  extraordinary 
man,”  according  to  Joe  Alex 
Morris  whose  book,  “Deadline 
Every  Minute:  The  Story  of 
the  United  Press,”  is  coming 
out  this  Fall.  The  author,  a 
former  UP  man,  is  a  free-lance 
writer. 

Almost  a  Mimopoly 
The  Old  Man  solved  his  prob¬ 
lem,  but  first  a  bit  of  history. 
United  Press  in  the  early 
1890s  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  news  services;  in  fact, 
it  was  almost  a  monopoly,  and 
Mr.  Scripps  was  a  client. 

In  1892  publishers,  in  rebel¬ 
lion,  formed  the  Associated 
Press  of  Illinois  and  raised 
$•'>.10,000  to  oppose  the  UP. 
They  were  led  by  Victor  Law- 
son  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Netvs 
and  James  E.  Scripps  of  the 
Detroit  Neivs,  E.  W.’s  half- 
brother,  who  with  George  H. 
Scripps,  another  half-brother, 
helped  finance  E.  W.’s  Penny 
Press  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Scripps’  budding  news¬ 
paper  empire  was  stymied 
when  the  UP,  riddled  with 
hidden  weaknesses,  failed  on 
April  7,  1897.  With  only  a  few 
correspondents  in  key  cities,  he 
was  a  small  wheel  in  the  news- 
gathering  field. 

The  AP  agreed  to  admit 
some  of  Mr.  Scripps’  papers, 
but  not  all  of  them.  The  Old 
Man  refused,  for  various 
reasons.  For  one  thing,  he 
thought  the  AP  was  dominated 


opposed  the  AP’s  policy  of 
granting  exclusive  franchises. 

If  he  belonged  to  the  AP 
family,  this  policy  would  pre¬ 
vent  him,  except  under  special 
circumstances,  from  becoming 
a  competitor  of  an  AP  paper. 
And  he  wanted  to  compete. 

So  E.  W.  told  his  chief  editor 
to  expand  the  special  telegraph 
report  which  the  Scripps- 
McRae  papers  received  from 
the  correspondents  of  the 
Scripps-McRae  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  was  operated  in 
connection  with  a  similar  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

With  S.IOO  Capital 
Next  the  Old  Man  bought 
Publishers  Press  for  about 
$180,000  and  then  incorporated 
all  his  telegraphic  services  into 
the  United  Press  Associations 
in  June,  1907,  with  $500 
capital. 

Mr.  E.  W.  came  out  of  the 
deal  with  $202,000  in  preferred 
stock  which  he  used  to  pay 
personal  debts.  The  new  as¬ 
sociation  began  with  liabilities 
of  $.300,000  and  “wbat  might 
be  termed  a  bag  of  wind,”  as 
the  Old  Man  later  said. 

Incorporation  papers  were 
filed  June  19;  on  June  22, 
Hamilton  B.  Clark  was  named 
chairman  of  the  board  and 
John  Vandercook  was  elected 
president;  and  because  there 
was  a  several-day  interval  in 
getting  organized,  June  21  was 
later  arbitrarily  chosen  as  the 
UP’s  birthdate.  But  it  wasn’t 
until  July  15  that  a  “By  United 
Pre.ss”  creditline  appeared — in 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Prese. 

By  mid-Summer,  UP,  carry¬ 
ing  13,000  words  daily  on  its 
wires,  was  competing  not  only 
with  the  AP  but  the  newly- 
organized  Hearst  News  Service. 
The  director  was  Roy  Howard, 
then  25,  dapper,  bombastic, 
energetic.  He  owned  one  share 
of  UP  common  stock  worth  $10. 

Mr.  Howard  wasted  no  time 
changing  personnel  and  realiz¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  a  young, 
lively,  aggressive  press  service. 
On  a  trip  west  (to  step  up  the 
business),  the  young  fellow  met 
the  Old  Man  for  the  first  time. 
E.  W.  had  just  had  two  visit¬ 
ors,  both  small  men. 

When  they  were  introduced. 


by  the  laige  a.m.  papers.  For  Mr.  Scripps  pushed  his  steel- 
»nother,  he  wanted  to  start  at  rimmed  glasses  up  on  his  fore- 
•past  a  dozen  more  papers  and  head,  flicked  cigar  ashes  on  the 
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luxurious  carpet  and  said: 

“My  God!  Another  little 
one?” 

“Well,  Ml*.  Scripps,  pex-haps 
another  little  one,  but  this  time 
a  good  one,”  Mr.  Howard  re¬ 
plied. 

The  boss  told  Mr.  Howard 
always  to  see  to  it  that  the 
news  was  handled  objectively. 

Secondly,  he  said,  never  make 
a  contract  to  deliver  news  ex¬ 
clusively  to  one  newspaper  in 
any  territory,  not  even  in  cities 
where  Scripps  papers  operated. 

“I’m  not  interested  in  just 
making  money  out  of  the  UP,” 
Mr.  Scripps  explained.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  there  must  not  be  a  news 
monopoly  in  this  country.” 

A  ‘Tiiday’  Angle 
Mr.  Howard  himself  had  a 
few  things  to  say  as  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  journey.  In  San 
Francisco  he  told  rewritemen 
to  put  a  “today”  angle  on  the 
news. 

Further,  he  instructed  each 
bureau  to  use  the  slack  period 
each  afternoon  to  write  at  least 
one  feature  for  the  next  day’s 
leased  wire. 

The  character  of  the  UP  in 
its  early  life  was  “brashly  and 
naively  midwestern,”  according 
to  Mr.  Morris,  who  said  these 
qualities  were  an  important 
factor  in  UP’s  fight  with  the 
AP.  UP  men  were  young,  not 
afraid  to  break  tradition,  con¬ 
fident,  ambitious. 

Kent  Cooper,  Indianapolis 
manager,  showed  the  disregard 
for  precedent  when  he  made  a 
deal  with  a  phone  company  to 
give  him  a  low  rate  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  daily  news  budget  trans¬ 
mitted  by  phone  to  several 
clients  simultaneously.  The  idea 
was  revolutionary. 

Don’t  Imitate  AP! 

Other  UP  innovations:  trans¬ 
mitting  feature  stories  on 
leased  wire;  the  use  of  bylines; 
creation  of  the  Red  Letter  mail 
service  (non-urgent  but  inter¬ 
esting  news  and  features).  Mr. 
Howard’s  advice  to  UP  men: 
“Don’t  imitate  the  AP — do 
things  that  have  never  been 
done  before  .  .  .  Humanize  the 
news.” 

By  1909  UP  had  its  first 
profit — $1,200  for  the  year. 
This  may  have  been  the  first 
time  any  news  agency  had 
made  a  profit  derived  wholly 
from  the  selling  of  news.  Ear¬ 
lier  news  agencies  also  did 
other  things  for  profit,  or  were 
run  on  a  non-profit  basis,  a.s 
the  AP. 

And  in  January  of  1910,  the 
UP  board  of  directors  ordered 
the  executive  officers  to  make 
a  $12,000  profit  for  the  year. 


Early  photographs  of 
United  Press  staff  members 
may  be  found  on  pages  12-13. 

This  meant  scrimping,  in¬ 
genuity.  Mr.  Howard  and  crew 
were  experts  at  both. 

In  1912  the  busy  little  dyna¬ 
mo  turned  his  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  an  efficient 
business 'and  sales  setup,  previ¬ 
ously  badly  neglected  in  the 
rush  of  developing  the  news 
side.  He  hired  Karl  August 
Bickel  for  the  job;  “another 
lieutenant  to  stand  next  to  Bill 
Hawkins,”  as  Mr.  Morris  ex¬ 
presses  it. 

Baron  Reuter  was  quick  to 
realize  where  the  UP  was  go¬ 
ing.  He  asked  the  UP  to  ex¬ 
change  news  with  his  agency. 
The  proposal  was  turned  down 
after  an  UP  board  meeting  at 
which  Mr.  Howard  said:  “I 
want  to  see  the  UP  develop  as 
a  world-wide  news  agency.” 
Others  present  agreed.  This 
was  one  of  the  biggest  and  mo^ 
important  decisions  the  UP  had 
to  make  in  its  early  days. 

From  that  moment  on,  UP 
redoubled  its  efforts  to  provide 
a  competitive  news  service  .  .  . 
and  to  meet  a  “Deadline  Every 
Minute.” 


Ike  Hails  UP 
On  Birthday 

Washington 

President  Eisenhower  sent 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Press  Associ¬ 
ations,  this  letter  about  the 
UP’s  50th  anniversary: 

“Our  free  press  is — and  has 
always  been — one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  assets  of  our  way  of  life. 
One  reason  the  United  States 
has  become  a  great  nation  is 
that  the  American  people  have 
been  well  and  truthfully  in¬ 
formed  of  the  tremendous  news 
developments  of  our  times  by 
our  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casters.  Thus,  our  people  have 
been  able  to  make  intelligent 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  facts. 

“A  pre.ss  association,  such  as 
the  United  Press,  has  an  even 
larger  role.  By  sending  and  re¬ 
ceiving  a  steady  stream  of  fac¬ 
tual  news  from  around  the 
world,  it  performs  the  valuable 
service  of  participating  in  the 
general  world  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  by  so  doing  strength¬ 
ens  the  free  world  and  its  peo¬ 
ples. 

“My  sincere  congratulations; 
to  the  United  Press  as  it  cele¬ 
brates  its  fiftieth  anniversary.” 
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Happy  Birthday 

50th  Anniversary  for 
United  Press 


Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  cap  and 
high  collar,  poses  in  Los  Angeles, 
long  before  he  became  United 
Press'  president. 


UP's  NEW  YORK  desk  during  World  War  I,  with 
(left  to  right)  Ben  Mellon,  later  genl.  mgr.  of 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Newspapers;  H.  C.  Hamilton, 
who  became  UP  Sports  Editor;  Leo  Heatley,  lator 
N.Y.  Journal  columnist;  Hugh  Baillie;  Jack  Johnson, 
now  with  the  United  Nations. 


FORMER  UP  PRESIDENT  Roy  Howard  (left) 
and  Miles  Vaughn,  Far  Eastern  UP  manager 
in  Manchukuo  with  Yu  Shao-lan  of  the  staff 
of  the  boy  emperor,  Henry  Pu-Yi. 


BLITZED  OUT  of  its  European  headquarters  by  a  fire  raid  in  1941,  United  Press  moves  if* 
offices  temporarily  to  the  London  streets. 
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TOP-HATTED  Webb  Miller  dictates  the  story  of  the  Duke  of  Windsor's  marriage  in 
1937.  Three  years  later  Miller  was  killed  in  London,  the  first  correspondent  to  lose 
his  life  in  World  War  II.  At  left  Is  UP  staffer  Richard  McMillan. 


HALF-CENTURY  old  front  page  of  The  Cleveland 
Press  with  eight-column  announcement  of  the  birth 
of  the  United  Press. 


Frank  Bartholomew,  (right),  directs  coverage  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  earthquake,  June  29,  1925. 


AS  a  war  correspondent  on  Okinawa,  war  corre- 
jpondent  Frank  H.  Bartholomew  chats  with  a  camou- 
“•9*J  Marine.  He  wears  a  different  hat  from  the 
one  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 
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SROOM  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  old  World  building, 
president  stands  in  the  center  of  the  group.  At  his  right  is  his 
lie.  Left,  E.  T.  Conkle,  superintendent  of  bureau,  and  seated, 
William  H.  Grimes,  then  New  York  bureau  manager. 
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STARTING  his  career  with  UP  in  London  in 
president  and  Washington  manager,  takesi  a 
telegrapher  F. 

1922,  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  (right),  now  vice¬ 
story  over  the  phone.  At  left  is  chief 
Pinkerton. 
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Ad  Men  Told  To  End 
Blown-Up  Budget  Claim 

Miami,  Fla.  the  ad  budget  of  our  nearest 


The  advertising  business  was 
advised  this  week  to  stop  issu¬ 
ing  exaggerated  statements  on 
costs  of  individual  advertising 
campaigns  and  salaries  paid  to 
television  and  personalities  it 
hires,  by  Robert  M.  Ganger, 
chairman  of  D’Arcy  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co. 

He  told  the  53rd  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  that  the 
press  would  prefer  it  that  way 
and,  moreover,  it  would  reverse 
a  trend  that  in  time  may  be 
unhealthy  for  advertising  and 
the  business  it  represents. 

‘Stop  Blowing’ 

“I  think  we  should  all  stop 
blowing  the  trumpets  about 
how  much  we  ai’e  spending  in 
advertising  ...  a  lot  of  it  is 
gross  exaggeration,  and  we  all 
know  it,”  Mr.  Ganger  said. 
“How  many  times  have  you 
read  about  a  company  spending 
a  couple  of  million  dollars  a 
year  when  you  happen  to  know 
it  isn’t  half  that.  Or,  if  it  is, 
it  includes  everything  in  the 
kitchen  sink,  charged  to  the 
advertising  department  because 
there’s  no  other  place  to  put 
it  .  .  .” 

He  added  that  this  “false 
corporate  image”  presented  by 
such  exaggerated  reports  can 
be  harmful  to  clients. 

Corporate  public  relations 
and  product  advertising  are 
becoming  moie  interdependent 
every  day,  and  companies 
should  always  bear  the  one  in 
mind  as  they  consider  the 
other,  he  said. 

Mr.  Ganger  prefaced  his  re¬ 
marks  with  a  statement  that 
he  knew  it  was  a  “rather 
touchy  subject”  but  that  it  was 
something  “I’ve  had  on  my 
mind  for  a  long  while,  and  I 
think  it’s  about  time  someone 
brought  it  out  into  the  open.” 

Best-Kept  Secret 

William  G.  Power,  national 
advertising  manager.  General 
Motors  Corp.’s  Chevrolet  Di¬ 
vision,  claimed  in  an  interview 
that  advertising  budgets  of  the 
major  auto  companies  are 
among  the  best-kept  secrets  of 
the  20th  Century. 

“Why,  you  could  probably 
find  out  details  of  our  1958 
cars  easier  than  you  could  our 
advertising  budget,”  Mr,  Power 
told  a  reporter.  “As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  you  could  find  out 


competitor  we’d  probably  give 
you  a  new  Cadillac  for  the 
information.” 

He  pointed  with  pride,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  fact  that  GM  has 
the  world’s  biggest  newspaper 
adv’ertising  budget.  It  topped 
$53  million  in  1956. 

The  AF.\  meeting,  with  some 
1,000  delegates  and  guests  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  Fountainbleau, 
also  heard  Undersecretary  of 
Commerce  W’alter  Williams 
predict  that  total  expenditures 
for  advertising  in  all  media 
will  reach  $10.5  billion  this 
year.  “Assuming  that  prices 
stay  at  the  '56  level,”  he  said, 
“ad  spending  should  reach 
$13.5  billion  by  1965.” 

Proud  Elected 

C.  .Tames  Proud  was  elected 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  AFA,  succeeding  Elon 
G.  Borton,  first  full-time  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group  who  is  retir¬ 
ing  after  12  years  in  the  post 
(E&P,  June  8,  page  16).  Mr. 
Proud’s  election  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  July  12. 

Robert  M.  Feemster,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  AFA, 
succeeding  Ben  R.  Donaldson, 
director  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tising,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  who 
was  elected  to  the  board. 

Hall  of  Fame 

Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
were  Claude  C.  Hopkins  and 
Herbert  S.  Houston.  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins,  who  died  in  1932,  was  one 
of  the  all-time  great  ad  copy 
writers.  Mr.  Houston,  who  died 
in  1955,  was  an  active  leader 
for  40  years  in  organized  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  the  predecessor  organ¬ 
ization  to  the  AFA,  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  founding  of 
the  New  York  Better  Business 
Ruieau. 

Memorial  Library 

CLEtTiLAND 

Spencer  D.  Irwin,  associate 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer  and 
its  foreign  affairs  columnist, 
has  presented  to  Lincoln  High 
School  a  library  of  books  on 
French  history  and  biography 
in  memory  of  his  late  wife, 
Charlotte  W.  Irwin,  a  French 
teacher. 


REMEMBRANCE  CUP — Gordon  C.  Bowen  (left),  president,  Premium 
Service  Co.,  presents  a  cup  as  a  remembrance  to  Elon  G.  Borton 
(right,  retiring  AFA  president.  In  foreground  is  Helen  Noyes,  vico- 
president,  Noyes  &  Sprout,  Inc.,  New  York,  who  was  named  "Adver¬ 
tising  Woman  of  the  Year". 


West  Virginia 
Makes  Awards 

Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Winners  in  48  categories  of 
competition  in  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  .Association’s  annual 
Better  Newspaper  Contest  re¬ 
ceived  their  awards  at  a  din¬ 
ner  during  the  WVPA’s  sum¬ 
mer  outing  at  Cacapon  State 
Park. 

Plaques  for  first  place  in 
categories  for  outstanding  com¬ 
munity  service  went  to  Charles 
Connor  and  Jim  Millstone  of  the 
Charlenton  Daily  Mail  in  the 
large  daily  class,  Richard 
Parish  of  the  Fairmont  West 
Virginian  as  the  small  daily 
winner,  and  the  Piedmont  Her¬ 
ald  in  the  weekly  competition. 

James  A.  Haught  of  the 
Charleston  Gazette  won  the  first 
place  plaque  for  news  writing 
for  a  daily.  Winner  among 
weeklies  was  Don  Rentch  of  the 
Spirit  of  Jefferson- Advocate  at 
Charles  Town. 

The  judges  awarded  first 
places  in  editorial  writing  to 
Mary  Chilton  Abbot  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  for  large  dailies,  O.  D. 
Wyatt  of  the  Hinton  Daily 
Neivs  for  small  dailies,  Robert 
K.  Holiday  of  the  Montgomery 
Herald  for  large  weeklies,  and 
Phil  Fourney  of  the  Ravens- 
U'ood  Neivs  for  small  weeklies. 

Thomas  S.  Stinimel,  formerly 
of  the  Associated  Press,  won  a 
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plaque  for  first  place  in  the 
wire  service  news  coverage  cate¬ 
gory. 

Outstanding  among  the  win¬ 
ners  was  George  Lawless  of  the 
Charleston  Gazette  who  for  the 
third  straight  year  won  first 
for  the  best  local  column. 

Top  photography  awards 
went  to  Chester  Hawes  of  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mail  and  Jack 
Burnett  of  the  Huntington  Her- 
ald-Dispa  trh. 

« 

AP  ami  Toleprapbers 
III  Wafie  l)i«ipute 

The  Associated  Press  and 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers 
Union  were  negotiating  in  an 
effort  to  renew  the  union’s  ex¬ 
pired  contract  as  E  &  P  went 
to  press. 

The  union,  which  represents 
650  AP  Teletype  operators  and 
setters,  wirephoto  operators 
and  maintenance  men  in  70  .4P 
offices  across  the  country, 
threatened  to  strike  unless  an 
agreement  is  reached.  .4  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  AP  said  it  could 
continue  to  put  out  a  news  re¬ 
port  if  a  strike  occurred. 

The  AP  asked  settlement  on 
an  arbiter’s  aw'ard  of  $4.62.  The 
union  demanded  a  $7-a-week 
“package”  increase,  later  scaled 
down  to  $6.24.  Present  wage 
scale  was  described  by  a  union 
spokesman  as  ranging  from 
$62.60  to  $110  a  week,  plus 
differentials. 
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Postal  Rate  Resolution 
Stirs  NEA  Floor  Fight 

By  (laiiipbell  B  atson 


San  Francisco 
Opposition  to  any  stand 
smacking  of  governmental  sub¬ 
sidy  or  handout  led  the  National 
Editorial  Association  to  redraw 
its  postal  rate  resolution  in 
business  sessions  here. 

As  a  result  of  the  flurry  of 
debate,  NEA  merely  voted 
commendation  to  its  Washing¬ 
ton  representatives  “for  their 
fine  work  in  the  past”  and 
urged  their  “continued  efforts 
in  our  behalf  in  the  future.” 

This  was  presented  from  the 
floor  by  Paul  C.  Smith,  Rock 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Reporter,  who 
during  the  debate  had  declared 
“newspapers  can  no  longer  be 
beggars.”  The  Smith  resolution 
was  presented  after  the  defeat 
of  a  substitute  motion  offered 
by  Ren  Reddick,  Newport  Beach 
(Calif.)  Harbor  Neivs  Press. 

Reddick  Plan  Loses 
The  Reddick  motion  recom¬ 
mended  a  postal  policy  bill 
which  “would  adequately  re¬ 
cover  to  the  postal  department 
all  moneys  required”  for  oper¬ 
ations.  In  presenting  his  substi¬ 
tute  proposal,  Mr.  Reddick  said 
he  was  opposed  to  “any  subsidy 
for  new’spapers.” 

Mr.  Reddick’s  resolution  was 
defeated  after  Alan  McIntosh, 
layeme  (Minn.)  Star-Herald, 
^id  the  postoffice  department 
fias  disclosed  only  its  owm 


figures  and  that  hence  costs 
of  newspaper  deliveries  were 
not  known. 

Retiring  President  Alfred  J. 
Ball,  Woodhaven  (N.J.)  Leader- 
Observer,  also  pointed  to  the 
difficulty  of  pinpointing  the 
total  of  “all  moneys  required” 
in  the  Reddick  resolution,  and 
observed  that  “we  are  not  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  free  ride.” 

During  the  discussion,  Mr. 
Reddick  declared  the  newspa¬ 
pers  had  been  “scapegoats  for 
the  magazines.”  Others  urged 
a  “pay-our-own-way”  program. 
Don  Eck,  NEA  manager,  sug¬ 
gested  action  on  a  more  defini¬ 
tive  resolution  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  Reddick  resolution  was 
defeated,  on  a  show’  of  hands, 
by  more  than  five  to  one.  Mr. 
Ball  termed  this  “an  almost 
unanimous  defeat.”  The  ballot 
favoring  the  Smith  resolution 
eliminated  from  consideration 
the  original  re.solution,  which 
w’as  described  by  one  floor 
speaker  as  a  stand  in  line  with 
American  New.spaper  Publishers 
Association  policy. 

Original  Proposal 

The  resolution  thus  rejected 
called  on  Congress  to  continue 
to  recognize  the  economic  situ¬ 
ation  and  the  public  service 
functions  of  the  small  newspa¬ 
per  “by  holding  future  (postal) 


increases  to  a  small  amount.” 

NEA  then  swung  into  line 
behind  its  resolutions  committee 
and  voted  to  commend  Weekly 
Newspaper  Representatives’ 
moves  to  developing  automobile 
linage.  It  also  called  on  Con¬ 
gress  to  “retain  the  current  $1 
per  hour  minimum  wage  law 
and  also  the  present  exemptions 
on  papers  with  circulations  of 
4,000  and  less,  plus  the  appren¬ 
tice  and  carrier  boy  circulation 
exemptions.” 

The  convention  then  adopted 
a  floor  resolution  petitioning 
Congress  to  amend  the  w’ages 
and  hours  law  to  permit  the 
summertime  employment  of 
juveniles  under  18  for  training 
purposes.  Present  day  regula¬ 
tions  deny  opportunities  to 
youth,  contribute  to  their  hard¬ 
ship  and  add  to  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem,  it  was 
stated. 

Jessen  Elected 

Lowell  Jessen,  publisher, 
Livermore  (Calif.)  News  and 
Herald,  w’as  elected  president 
and  G.  Arthur  McDaniel, 
Federalsbnrg  (Md.)  Times, 
vicepresident.  E.  A.  Briles, 
Stafford  (Kans.)  Courier  was 
re-elected  treasurer.  Gordon 
Seavey,  Belmont  (Mass.)  Citi¬ 
zen,  was  added  to  the  direc¬ 
torate. 

Mr.  Jessen’s  challenge  to  the 
•5,600  members  to  submit  plans 
for  expansion  and  development 
brought  immediate  action.  H. 
V.  Wells  Jr.,  Clinton  (Tenn.) 
Courier-News,  presented  a  re¬ 
solution  for  a  realistic  shakeup 
in  the  NEA  dues  structure 
which  brought  prompt  conven¬ 
tion  endorsement. 


Special  presentations  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  listed  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  June  8,  were  the 
Amos  Award,  to  Mr.  McIntosh, 
and  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation  award,  to  Mr.  Ball. 

Two  brothers  were  among 
those  receiving  awards.  They 
are  Carl  C.  Caswell,  columnist 
of  the  Clarinda  (Iowa)  Herald- 
Journal,  and  Paul  Caswell,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Salinas  (Calif.)  Cali¬ 
fornian,  sons  of  the  late  Grant 
Caswell,  publisher  and  man¬ 
ager,  Iowa  Press  Association. 

Vigorous  Press  Urged 

In  a  keynote  message,  Justus 
Craemer,  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent- Journal,  urged  bold 
and  vigorous  newspapers  to 
meet  a  future  which  will  in¬ 
clude  a  50%  U.S.  population 
growth  by  1982. 

“Don’t  duck  as  radio,  which 
says  ‘we  take  no  responsibility’ 
for  this  statement,”  warned 
Mr.  Craemer,  adding:  “Today 
youngsters  do  read.” 

On  the  global  front,  a  free 
world  will  be  possible  only 
when  socialist  countries  have 
a  free  press.  Dr.  Kenneth  D. 
Wells,  president.  Freedoms 
Foundation,  told  the  NE.4. 

In  an  inventory  of  today’s 
situation.  Dr.  Wells  declared 
the  cold  war  is  a  theological 
war.  He  also  pointed  to  the 
page  advertisement  opposing 
the  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations 
which  had  just  appeared. 

Convention  messages  included 
the  reports  of  Hugo  Estrada, 
Calisino  (P.  1.)  Pangasinian 
Courier  and  of  Mrs.  Kay  Clancy 
Metz,  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  who 
(Continued  on  page  85) 
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NADA  Rate  ‘Victory’ 
Not  as  Big  as  Claimed 


By  Kohert  B.  McIntyre 


The  “victory”  recently  claimed  by  the  National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers  Association  in  its  fight  to  get  the  lower  local 
rate  on  new-car  advertising  in  newspapers  since  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  factory-dealer  co-op  funds  is  not  as  sweeping  as 
NADA  would  have  you  believe  (E&P,  June  1,  page  18). 

This  week,  in  response  to  a  ~  ■, 

survey  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  Schneider  closed  by  not- 


„  nuinber  of  newspapers  which  it  is  not  “beyond  the  realm 

the  June  3  issue  of  Automotive  possibility  that  a  depart- 

Sews  reported  as  now  offering  »"®"t  store  might  try  to  secure 
the  local  rate  to  dealers  called  ^ 

the  report  “in  error.”  In  its  E&P  contacted  the  executives 
June  10  issue  the  weekly  auto- 

motive  newspaper  admitted  that  by  the  NADA;  asted  for 

newspapers  in  four  cities  (Port-  ‘■onfirmation  of  the  NADA  re¬ 
land  and  Bangor,  Me.,  Roches-  r>ort  along  with  explanation  of 
ter,  N.  Y.,  and  Richmond,  Va.)  conditions  and  restrictions  im- 
had  been  “erroneously  listed.”  P^^ed  by  their  newspapers  plus 

any  dealer  reaction. 

Move  by  NADA  Seen  Replies,  representing  38  news- 

One  irate  Texas  publisher  saw  papers,  fall  into  one  of  three 
the  NADA  report  as  being  part  categories:  1)  Out-and-out  de- 
of  a  “move  on  foot  in  the  nial  by  a  paper  of  ever  having 
NADA  to  try  to  break  down  offered  the  local  rate  to  dealers 
the  national  rate  structure.”  under  any  conditions;  2)  Reaf- 
Don  L.  Schneider,  director  of  firmation  of  long-standing 
advertising,  Dallas  (Tex.)  policy  to  accept  auto  copy  at 
Times  Herald,  was  sufficiently  local  rate  where  it  is  prepared 
“disturbed”  by  the  report  to  locally  for  dealer’s  signature 
write  Pete  Wemhoff,  general  and  is  paid  for  by  him;  and 
manager  of  Automotive  News,  3)  Where  the  newspaper  has 
a  letter  pointing  out  that  the  ouly  recently  started  accepting 
story  “gives  auto  dealers  the  locally-prepared  and  paid  for 
idea  they  can  purchase  adver-  auto  copy. 

tising  in  Dallas  newspapers  at  Hei’e  ai’e  the  I’eplies  as  re- 
a  I’ate  comparable  to  department  ceived  by  E&P  this  week: 
stores  and  other  lai'ge  users  of 
retail  space.  This  is  not  true.” 

He  said  that  the  Times  Her-  Andy  Pease,  Bangor  (Me.) 

aid  does  accept  a  dealer’s  ad  Daily  News:  “NADA  has  been 
at  the  local  rate  provided  only  misinformed.  Certainly,  all  auto 
one  dealer’s  signature  appears  dealers  in  our  area  are  buying 
in  the  ad  which  must  be  pre-  space  from  us  at  local  rates, 
pared  locally.  However,  this  is  used  car  ad- 

“It  seems  to  me,”  Mr.  Schnei-  vertising  .  .  .  New  car  copy 
der  wrote  on  June  10,  “that  still  goes  at  the  national 
automotive  dealers  making  this  I’ate  ...” 
crusade  against  newspapers  in  B.  S.  Griffith,  Charlotte 

trying  to  get  them  to  discard  (N.C.)  News:  “We  are  not  of- 
the  alleged  ‘discriminatory  fering  local  rate  to  new  car 
practice’  of  charging  local  deal-  dealers.” 

ers  the  genei'al  rate,  are  trying  Les  Barnhill,  Miami  (Fla.) 
to  destroy  the  very  thing  which  Herald:  “New  car  dealer  adver- 
is  their  protection.  tising  in  the  Miami  Herald  is 

carried  at  new-car  rate  which  is 
Dept.  Store  Threat  game  as  our  national  rate.” 

“Should  a  department  store  R.  G.  Fichthorn,  Reading 

decide  to  take  on  a  new  line  of  (Pa.)  Eagle:  “NADA  report  in 
automobiles  they  could  go  to  error.  There  has  been  no  change 
their  local  newspapers  and  de-  in  our  policy.” 
mand,  because  of  the  great  R.  S.  Stephenson,  Richmond 
amount  of  linage  they  place,  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch:  “NADA 
that  the  newspaper  bill  them  on  report  that  we  are  offering  local 
their  bulk  contract  and  very  rate  to  new  car  dealers  is  in 
frankly  I  do  not  think  that  any  error.  Our  published  rates  have 
local  automobile  dealer  could  not  changed  in  any  way.” 
weather  competition  of  this  Robert  Winebarger,  Bristol 

type.”  (Va.)  Herald  Courier:  “We  do 


not  offer  a  local  display  contract 
rate  to  new  car  dealers  as  re¬ 
ported  by  NADA  .  .  .  We  will 
accept  locally-pi’epared  new  car 
dealers’  ads  for  ROP  at  our 
open  rate  and  in  classified  dis¬ 
play  at  classified  rates.” 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Times:  “We 
are  offering  local  rate  to  new 
car  dealers  for  classified  dis¬ 
play  only.” 

Gerald  B.  McDonald,  Ralph 
R.  Mulligan  Co.,  representatives 
for  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Tren- 
toniati:  “.  .  .  status  quo  main¬ 
tains  without  change.  Such  copy 
now,  as  in  the  past,  carries  gen¬ 
eral  rate.” 

Warren  W.  Hoefer,  Cheyenne 
(W’yo.)  Newspapers,  Inc.:  “All 
national  auto  copy  published 
only  at  national  rate  ...” 

Conway  C.  Craig,  publisher. 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times:  “We  are  not  giving  local 
rates  to  new  car  dealers  on  na¬ 
tional  new  car  ads.  New  car 
and  used  car  dealers  use  special 
price-copy  on  sale  ads  for  new 
cars  in  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  This  advertising  is  pre¬ 
pared  locally  and  features 
price  ...” 

Gilbert  A.  Dietz,  York  (Pa.) 
Gazette  and  Daily:  “All  auto 
dealers  in  Yoi’k  area  now 
placing  copy  through  company 
ad  agencies  at  national  rate.  Do 
not  understand  where  NADA 
got  their  report.  We  do  have  a 
new  local  wholesale  rate.  How¬ 
ever,  local  auto  men  are  not 
using  this  rate.” 


Single  Signature  Key 


‘Misinformed’ 


As  already  noted,  a  number 
of  newspajiers  reaffirmed  long¬ 
standing  policies  to  accept  auto 
copy  at  local  rates  but  under 
certain  conditions.  Comments 
from  these  dailies  follow: 

Reno  (Nev.)  Newspapers, 
Inc.:  “We  have  not  changed 
long-standing  practice  of  giving 
local  rates  to  new  car  dealers 
on  ads  originated  and  placed 
by  them  and  carrying  their 
signatures.” 

Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times: 
“Have  always  accepted  new  car 
advertising  at  local  rate  if 
placed  and  paid  for  by  dealer 
using  single  signature.” 

Leland  H.  Renfro,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News:  “Our 
newspaper  extends  local  rate  to 
new  car  dealers  for  ads  placed 
over  one  dealer  signature;  one 
dealer  address.  All  copy  carry¬ 
ing  multiple  signatures  and 
addresses  takes  general  rate.” 

Robert  Morse,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald:  “We  accept 
new  car  copy  at  local  rate.  Only 
restriction  is  that  copy  must  be 
prepared  locally.  Reception  has 
been  good  ...” 

J.  A.  Viger,  Troy  (N.  Y.) 


Times-Record:  “Local  rate  on 
factory  copy  not  available  to 
dealers.  Only  copy  accepted  at 
local  rate  is  locally  prepared 
and  features  photos  and  names 
of  sales  staff,  etc.  Agency  pre¬ 
pared  mats  or  copy,  if  submit¬ 
ted  by  dealer,  is  quoted  general 
rate.  This  has  been  policy  for 
years.” 

Charles  C.  Curtis,  Allentom 
(Pa.)  Call  and  Chronicle:  “For 
nearly  20  years  we  have  main¬ 
tained  rate  structure  with  no 
differential  in  general  and  local 
open  rates.  Local  auto  dealers 
have  contract  available  at  gen¬ 
eral  rates  less  1.5%  and  27,. 
Aside  from  rate  question,  which 
does  not  concern  us  here  in 
Allentown,  we  think  auto  na¬ 
tional  advertising  will  be  most 
effective  under  present  system 
of  manufacturer  and  agency  re¬ 
lationship.” 

J.  Garrett  Noonan,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  -  J  oumal  and 
Times:  “Yes,  w’e  have  been  of¬ 
fering  retail  rates  to  auto  deal¬ 
ers  under  certain  conditions 
since  May,  19.54  ...”  (Copy 
placed  and  paid  for  by  single 
retailer  is  accepted  at  regular 
retail  rates). 

James  Dougherty,  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times:  “Our  local  auto 
dealers  have  received  local 
rates  in  the  Evening  Times  and 
Sunday  Advertiser  for  many 
years.  Only  recent  restriction  is 
that  copy  must  appear  in  classi¬ 
fied  section.  National  rate  ap¬ 
plies  on  current  year  model  ads. 
However,  it  is  only  acepted  in 
ROP  position.” 

A.  S.  Ginsburg,  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Scrantonian  and  Tribune: 
“There  has  been  no  change  in 
our  policy  in  refei-ence  to  rates 
to  new  car  dealers.  For  many 
years  we  have  accepted  at  local 
rate,  locally-pi-epared  ads  in 
support  of  general  advertising 
over  signature  of  local  dealer 
and  charged  directly  to  him." 

John  L.  Coughlin,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant:  “For  over  25 
years  we  have  accorded  local 
rates  to  auto  dealers  for  new 
car,  used  car  or  service  adver¬ 
tising  created  and  sold  locally- 
Dealers  here  know  that  if  they 
ask  for  a  special  bill  and  tear 
sheets  we’ll  charge  general 
rates.  There  must  also  be  a  new 
car  national  schedule  appearing 
regularly  ...” 

Dean  J.  Wilhelm,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune:  “Retail  rate  for 
new  car  dealers  activated  in 
fall  of  ’54.  To  assist  dealers  in 
moving  excessive  inventories,  no 
copy  accepted  at  this  rate  until 
after  factory  new  model  an¬ 
nouncement.  All  copy  must  he 
locally  prepared.  Complete 
plates  or  mats  not  acceptable. 

(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Advertising  Finds  New 
Smokers  for  All  Quitting 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

A  supremely  confident  tobac-  Harry  M.  Wootten,  private 
CO  industry  expects  to  weather  consultant  on  the  tobacco  in- 
without  damage,  and,  in  fact,  dustry,  whose  statistics  are 
with  sales  gains  the  latest  universally  accepted,  had  esti- 
storm  blown  up  last  week  by  mated  a  4%  gain  in  sales  for 
the  cigaret-cancer  link  report  1957  on  the  basis  of  figures 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  for  the  first  quarter  available 
Top  spokesmen,  insisting  on  in  May. 

anonymity,  would  not  even  This  week,  questioned  by 
classify  the  wind  as  “gale  Editor  &  Publisher,  he  modi- 
force.”  fied  the  estimate  downward 

The  estimated  more  than  to  a  3.5%  gain  as  being  “more 
SlOO  million  invested  annually  realistic.”  Even  so,  Mr.  Woot- 


was  only  a  contributing  factor,  discounted  completely  the  final 
not  the  main  one,  which  was  report  of  the  four-year  survey 
that  fewer  young  people  were  made  to  the  American  Medical 
coming  of  smoking  age  in  1954,  Association  convention  for  the 
1955,  and  1956.  Otherwise,  per  American  Cancer  Society  by  E. 
capita  consumption  would  have  Cuyler  Hammond  ScD  and 
been  greater  than  it  was  in  Daniel  Horn,  Ph.D. 
those  years.  Dr.  Clarence  Cook  Little, 

“By  1962  and  1964  substan-  chairman  arid  scientific  director 
tial  gains  in  cigaret  consump-  of  the  Scientific  Advisory 
tion  may  be  expected  as  the  Board  to  the  Tobacco  Industry 
‘war  babies’  come  of  age.  Research  Committee,  read  the 

“This  supremely  confident  at-  ACS  report  and  declared  he 
titude  is  reflected  in  the  ex-  would  still  stand  on  the  state- 
pansion  and  research  programs  ment  he  had  made  last  April 
of  the  leading  tobacco  com-  29:  “The  Scientific  Advisory 
panics.  Board  believes  that  definite 

“The  ‘scare’  has  already  had  conclusions  or  predictions  of  in- 
its  blessings.  The  industry  has  dividual  risks  are  unwarranted 
cleaned  up  its  advertising.  No  by  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
longer  are  extravagant  health  edge  in  this  complex  field  of 


in  advertising  cigarets  creates  ten  forecast  sales  would  reach  claims  made  in  copy.  Today  lung  cancer  causation.” 
two  new  smokers  for  each  one  in  excess  of  400  billion  cigarets  the  aggressive  and  extensive  Simultaneouslv  with  nublica- 
quitting,  according  to  ad  agency  in  1957,  an  all-time  record,  saturation  cigaret  advertising  broadcasting  of 

and  company  managers  inter-  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  creates  two  new  smokers  for  the  Hammond-Hom  conclusions, 
viewed.  on  the  basis  of  its  first  quarter  each  one  quitting,  in  addition  to  newspapers  and  broadcasters 

Tight  Lipped  yeport  put  the  year  s  consump-  the  natural  population  increase,  ^^e  statement  issued  for 

Other  than  to  say  that  “al-  'qqi  L  *K-n-  Moderation  the  Tobacco  Industrv  Research 

ready  aggressive  advertising  -were  391.6  billion.  those  en-  Committee  by  Timothy  V.  Hart- 

and  .sales  programs  would  be  Lower  Birthrate  gaged  in  the  industry  as  well  nett,  chairman.  This  release 

unaffected  by  the  report,”  tight  “While  the  widely  carried  as  observers  like  myself,  are  stated  that  the  report  did  not 
lipped  advertising  managers  de-  news  of  the  so-called  ‘spectacu-  confident  this  storm  will  blow’  change  the  fact  that  causes  of 


dined  to  discuss  in  detail  their  lar  relationship’  between  lung 
present  and  future  plans.  Cigar  cancer  and  cigaret  smoking  has 
and  pipe  tobacco  manufacturers,  a  natural  psychological  impact,” 
more  favorably  treated  than  Mr.  Wootten  .said,  “the  sales 
dgarets  in  the  quantitative  decline  experienced  when  the 
survey,  are  spending  more  announcement  was  first  made 
money  this  year  than  last  in  in  1954  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
advertising,  but  insisted  there  a  lower  birthrate,  rather  than 
was  no  relationship  to  any  to  fear.  The  Census  Bureau 
“health  consideration.”  agrees  that  the  cancer  fear 


to  the  good  of  all  concerned,  cancer  and  heart  disease  are 
For  one  thing,  it  may  lead  to  not  yet  known  to  science, 
moderation  in  place  of  excessive  jjrC  account  is  handled 

smoking.  For  another,  research  ^y  Hill  &  Knowlton,  public  re- 
by  the  industry,  already  a  boon,  lations  counsel.  Carl  Thompson 
may  eventually  result  in  con-  Leonard  Zahn,  account  ex- 
structive  developments  worthy  ecutives,  commented  on  the  ob- 
of  even  more  powerful  adver-  jectivity  of  media  coverage, 
tising  than  that  now  employed.”  Newspapers  began  asking  for 
Other  top  industry  spokesmen  statement  before  the  report 


‘Newspaper  Well  Suited 
For  Inexpensive  Color’ 

— James  E.  Glover,  General  Manager 
National  Cranberry  Association 

Product:  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Sauce 
Total  Newspaper  Budget:  $300,500 
Total  Spent  in  ROP  Color;  $104,868 


We  are  particularly  interested  in 
color  since  the  brilliant  red  of  the 
berries  and  sauce  increases  sales 
appeal.  Newspapers  are  well  suited 
for  inexpensive  color. 

Only  through  accurate  color  re¬ 
production  can  the  food  marketer  dis¬ 


play  one  of  his  product’s  primary 
appeals — its  color. 

Since  he  must  compete  for  house¬ 
wife’s  attention  in  newspapers  just 
before  she  goes  shopping,  he  will  be 
forced  to  rely  more  heavily  on  news¬ 
paper  color  for  impact. 


V  ITAL  STATISTICS,  Ocean  Spray  color  ads  in  ’56  were  all  1,000  liners  in 
some  120  newspapers.  Total  color  linage  ran  141,000. — R.  B.  McI. 


was  made  to  AM  A,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  said. 

He  added  that  no  national 
survey  was  or  would  be  made 
of  media  coverage  of  the  report, 
but  commented  that  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation  he  could  find 
no  fault  with  the  wav  in  which 
the  story  was  handled  in  New 
York. 

“Night  Beat,”  the  WABD-TV 
news  show  with  Mike  Wallace, 
one  of  whose  snonsors  is  Ben¬ 
son  &  Hedges  for  Parliaments, 
did  not  report  the  news  Tuesday 
night,  the  day  it  broke.  Leonard 
Zweig,  producer,  and  also  news 
director  for  the  station,  ex¬ 
plained  the  only  reason  the 
show  did  not  play  it  then  was 
that  the  usual  pattern  was  fol¬ 
lowed  which  was  to  use  the  lead 
story  of  the  four  morning  news¬ 
papers.  None  lead  with  the  cig¬ 
aret-cancer  link.  All  other  sta¬ 
tion  news  shows  carried  it,  and 
on  Thursday  night,  June  6.  Mr. 
Wallace  interviewed  Dr.  F.  J. 
Blasingame,  member  of  the 
AMA  board  of  trustees.  The 
(Contivued  on  ]mqe  -30) 
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Joseph  P.  Braun,  vicepresident  the  interview  generally  agreed 

and  media  director,  calls  a  that  of  the  material  received  MEDIA  MEN  MEET— Kenyon  &  EcltKardf  Media  Departments  hp 

''creative  media  department."  a  lot  is  “useless  and  wasteful."  clients  media  problems  are  (latt  to 

,r  1 1  j  .  TT  'i.  XI.  i.  riaht):  Harold  H.  Sieber,  media  supervisor;  Joseph  r.  Braun,  vico* 

Mr  Braun  assembled  top  However,  every  item  that  cornes  p^;,f  c.  Kenney,  associate  mtik 

members  of  his  staff  in  a  con-  m  is  carefully  checked  by  the  director;  and  William  T.  Kammerer,  media  supervisor, 

ference  room  at  the  agency  media  research  department,  and 

this  week  to  tell  Editor  &  Pub-  a  basic  media  data  file  is  kept,  prospects,  where  they  are  lo-  grams  now,  according  to  Mr. 
LISHER  the  story  of  the  10-  The  check  for  technical  value  cated,  seasonal  variation,  fre-  Braun.  Account  groups  are 
year  development  of  K&E’s  is  made  by  media  researchers  quency  of  purchase,  and  similar  holding  their  preliminary  meet- 
space  and  time  selection  and  headed  by  Marvin  Antonowsky,  detailed  information.  ings.  These  planning  periods 

buying  group.  The  agency  is  who  in  turn  reports  to  Bud  “In  preparing  a  campaign  vary  in  length  from  four  weeks 
now  investing  $80  million  a  Sherak,  vicepresident  and  re-  for  a  client,  the  account  groups  to  four  months.  After  the  «■ 
year  for  clients.  search  director.  Mr.  Anton-  hold  a  minimum  of  three  meet-  count  group  has  devised  a  plan 

“Our  print  and  time  buyers  owsky’s  department  also  de-  ings  during  the  planning  stage,  and  reviewed  it,  and  are 
are  not  merely  order  placers”,  velops  its  own  media  in  depth.  The  number  varies,  of  course,  agreed  on  all  phases  such  as 
Mr.  Braun  said.  “We  want  meeting  special  requests  for  and  sometimes  runs  as  many  creative,  marketing,  research, 
them  to  have  ideas,  to  be  information  from  media  super-  as  ten.  Purpose  is  to  do  a  really  and  media,  it  is  first  cleared 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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ItETAlL  SURVEY 

Sales  People  Informed 
On  Latest  Promotions 

By  Bert  Stolpe,  Promotion  Manager 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  &  Tribune 


Do  retail  sales  people  usual¬ 
ly  know  what’s  going  on  in 
their  own  stores? 

Unfortunately,  NO! 

It  has  long  been  known  that 
getting  retail  sales  people  into 
the  act  is  an  indispensable 
element  of  any  successful  re¬ 
tail  promotion.  For  almost  as 
long,  that  element  has  been  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  bring 
about. 

But  retailers  in  Des  Moines 
now  have  a  method  which  is 
most  successful.  It’s  the  ‘kaf- 
fee  klatsch’  method,  and  it  came 
about  in  this  way: 

For  several  years  the  Register 
and  Tribune  produced  tailor- 
made  slide  presentations  to 
help  sell  retailers  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  event  or  promotion. 

The  “kaffee  klatsch”  program 
works  this  way: 

Tw’o  or  three  days  before  any 
big  retail  promotion  is  sched¬ 


uled  to  begin,  all  retail  sales 
people  are  invited  to  an  8  a.m. 
meeting  in  a  downtown  hotel. 

There  they  drink  coffee  and 
eat  doughnuts  and  in  general 
mingle  and  talk.  Starting  with 
coffee  and  doughnuts,  the  “kaf¬ 
fee  klatsch,”  makes  sure  that 
late-comers  will  be  on  hand 
when  the  important  part  of 
the  meeting  begins. 

Usually  at  about  8:30  they 
assemble  to  hear  and  see  a 
short  (about  15  minutes)  color 
slide  presentation  which  outlines 
in  detail  the  impending  promo¬ 
tion.  They  are  urged  to  be  en¬ 
thusiastic,  to  read  their  stores’ 
ads  thoroughly,  to  practise  step- 
up  and  companion-item  selling 
and  to  be  patient  and  under¬ 
standing  with  their  customers. 

Richard  C.  Lee,  Register  and 
Tribune  assistant  advertising 
director,  generally  gives  the 
commentary. 


Following  the  presentation, 
door  prizes,  contributed  by  re¬ 
tailers,  are  given  away.  Usually 
between  30  and  40  prizes  are 
distributed,  ranging  in  value 
from  $2  or  $3  to  $25. 

Attendance  at  these  early- 
morning  meetings  is  voluntary. 
That  they  are  well  accepted 
among  retail  sales  personnel  is 
evidenced  by  turn-outs  of  be¬ 
tween  400  and  500. 

Next  session  on  the  schedule 
is  one  which  will  precede  the 
annual  White  Elephant  Day,  a 
city-wide,  one-day  retail  pro¬ 
motion  sponsored  entirely  by 
the  Register  and  Tribune.  This 
event  will  be  held  July  24. 

Now,  here’s  the  number  one 
question:  Does  this  program 
work?  ...  is  it  effective? 

Des  Moines  retailers  answer 
with  a  resounding  “YES!”  Here 
are  some  typical  reactions  and 
comments: 

Step-up  Selling 
“.4fter  each  of  the  meetings. 
I’ve  noticed  a  definite  upswing 
in  sales  effectiveness  on  the 
part  of  my  staff.  They’ve  really 
been  made  conscious  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  step-up  selling,  es¬ 
pecially  when  we  advertise  low- 
price  leaders,”  remarked  B.  L. 
Hempelman,  a  major  downtown 
Des  Moines  retailer. 

Said  Jerome  Wolf,  president 
of  Des  Moines’  largest  women’s 
ready-to-wear  store:  “These 
meetings  have  been  instrument¬ 
al  in  generating  enthusiasm 
among  our  sales  personnel.  Na¬ 
turally,  the  enthusiasm  is  catch¬ 
ing  among  customers  with  a  re¬ 
sulting  rise  in  sales  volume.” 

“Getting  promotion  informa¬ 
tion  across  to  sales  people  in 
this  way  is  much  better  than 
getting  it  to  them  piece-meal 
through  several  department 
heads,”  Pat  Johnson,  local  J.  C. 
Penney  store  manager. 

And  E.  J.  Montgomery,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
store  in  Des  Moines,  feels  this 
way:  “These  meetings  for  store 
salesmen  are  terrific.  I  certainly 
hope  we  continue  to  have  them. 
There’s  no  question  but  what 
they’re  an  extremelv  important 
part  of  retail  promotion.  .4nd  at 
a  minimum  cost,  too.” 

There’s  no  question  but  that 
the  meetings  have  enabled  the 
retail  advertising  department  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune  to  get 
closer  to  retail  accounts  in  Des 
Moines. 

And  with  such  a  good  re¬ 
sponse  from  both  retailers  and 
their  sales  staffs,  it’s  a  safe  bet 
that  a  general  sales  meeting 
“kaffee  klatsch”  will  be  the 
order  of  the  day  in  every  future 
major  retail  promotion  in  Des 
-Moines. 


Dunlap,  Robards  Get 
New  Posts  at  RCA 

Appointments  of  Orrin  E 
Dunlap  Jr.,  as  vicepresidem 
institutional  advertising  ami 
publications,  and  Sidney  )| 
Robards  as  director  of  press  n- 
lations.  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  were  announced  this  i 
week  by  E.  C.  Anderson,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  public  rela- 1 
tions.  I 

Mr.  Dunlap  joined  RC.\  ii  I 
1940  after  18  years’  service  wit: 
the  New  York  Timeit  whei-e  h  . 
was  radio  editor.  - 

Mr.  Robards  joined  RQ 
early  in  1938  after  working  for 
two  years  as  an  editor  in  the 
Press  Division  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

• 

First  Quarter  Spending 
Cains  6.7%  In  Canada 

TORIINTi' 

Spending  by  national  adve; 
tisers  in  four  classes  of  print 
media  increased  6.7%  in  this 
year’s  first  quarter. 

A  total  of  $19,193,813  was 
spent  by  27  industry  groups  in 
daily  newspapers,  magazines, 
week-end  publications,  it  is  im¬ 
ported  by  Marketing,  Cana¬ 
dian  advertising  and  sales 
w'eekly. 

Biggest  gain  in  the  quarter  | 
was  made  by  daily  newspapers. 
1.2%  for  a  billing  of  $10,102.- 
134.  Weekend  publications 
gained  4.5%. 

• 

Named  to  AANR 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  !>»■ 
named  C.  F.  Taylor,  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  and  Robeit 
Erickson,  Moloney,  Regan  k 
Schmitt,  as  its  directors  on  the 
.4ANR  board.  Detroit’s  nomina¬ 
tions  were  made  following  the 
annual  AANR  membership 
meeting  in  Chicago. 

D’Arcy  Appointed 

Richard  H.  .\mberg,  P^*’" 
lisher,  St.  Louie  (Mo.) 
Democrat  has  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  D’Arcy  advertis¬ 
ing  company  to  represent  the 
paper,  effective  immediately. 

• 

Joins  SM  &  S 

CHICAG" 

John  A.  Maloney  Jr.,  ^®t- 

merly  with  Ward-Griffith  Co-. 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  Chicage 
sales  staff  of  Scolaro,  Meeker  k 
Scott,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 


The  SUNFLOWER  Side 

of  the 

KAIVSAS  CITY  Market 

If  you’ve  read  the  1956  Sales  Management  Survey 
of  Buying  Power,  you  know  that  the  Kansas  City 
Market  is  a  lush  one  for  advertisers,  with  high 
incomes,  and  unusually  high  buying  power. 

But  how  about  the  Kansas  side  of  that  market? 
Look  closely  at  the  figures  for  the  two  Missouri 
counties  listed  in  the  metropolitan  market — Clay 
and  Jack.son — and  compare  them  with  the  figures 
for  the  two  Kansas  counties  —  Wyandotte  and 
Johnson. 

10%  HIGHER 

Effective  Buying  Power 
Per  Consumer  Spending  Unit 
On  The  SUNFLOWER  Side! 

Reetch  this  market 
thru  the  cotumns  of 

THE  KAIVSAS  CITY  KAlVSAl\ 

Nationally  Represented  By  Capper  Publications  Inc. 
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TO  GET  TO  THE  MAN 


IN  THE  DRIVER’S  SEAT 


THE  TRIB! 


♦  The  TRIB  reaches  a  higher  concentration  of  high-income 
families  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper . . . 
the  high-income  families  who  buy  twice  as  much  of  most 
advertised  merchandise  per  family  as  the  low-income  group. 

Get  the  top  of  the  New  York  market . . .  get  more  sales  results 
per  dollar  of  advertising . . ,  get  in  the  TRIB ! 


NEW  YORK 


Hicralb  ^Tribune 

West  41»t  StrM*t.  New  York  36.  N  Y. 
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Howard  Flint  Ink  Co. 

•*p(€xa^MfiAic 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAOO  •  aiVflANO  •  MNVCK  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANA^LIS  •  LOS  ANOfllS  •  MtNNf  AfOilS  •  NfW  OAIEANS  •  NfW  YORK  •  TULSA 


i«7b  PR  Men:  Quit  Wooing  Us!  am. 

By  Gay  Pauley  ||||||||||■■plPR*''*NH^||■^B| 

Women’s  Editor,  I’nited  Pres 

(Excerpt  from  an  address 
befare  the  S’ew  York 
ter,  American  Public  Rela- 
tions  Association.) 

Quit  wooing  us  with  loot 
and  luncheons.  It  seems  to  be 
assumed  that  every  reporter  |. 
is  hungry  and  needs  that' 
free  meal  .  .  .  that  every  re- 
porter  can’t  afford  his  own  : 

Christmas  liquor. 

Now  don’t  get  me  wrong, 

I’d  be  an  ungrateful  wretch, 

if  I  weren’t  happy  with  some  HSj 

of  the  wonderful  gifts  which  |'  HEBR  ^ 

have  come  my  way  at  holiday  j  PHAw  ^ 

time.  But  may  I  point  out  Pauley 

that  there  are  dozens  of 

newsmen  on  desk,  rewrite,  to  be  discussed  so  briefly  on 
and  so  on,  whom  you  have  no  the  phone.” 
reason  to  woo  directly  .  .  .  So,  the  calendar  is  full 
yet  who  play  just  as  vital  a  with  things  that  must  be  cov- 
role  in  putting  out  a  news  ered  .  .  .  not,  let  me  assure 
report  as  I,  for  instance  do.  you,  with  lunch  dates.  Any- 

Let  me  say,  there  is  no  bri-  way  next  week  another  call 
bery  in  the  UP  .  .  .  my  own  from  the  same  p-r-o  man  . . . 
temptation  is  to  lean  over  until  in  desperation,  you  ac- 
backwards  to  see  that  no  cept  and  make  a  lunch  date, 
such  occurs  in  the  women’s  So  what  happens?  Good 
department.  lunch,  of  course  ...  as  many 

Now,  a  word  about  those  drinks  as  you  can  hold  and 
free  lunches.  The  routine  still  navigate.  But  as  for 
usually  goes  like  this — “I’ve  story  idea,  it’s  still  the  same 
heard  a  lot  about  you,  and  one  you  discarded  earlier.  No 
why  don’t  we  go  to  lunch  and  new  angle.  You’ve  lost  a 
get  acquainted?”  Or  I  get  a  good  two  hours  out  of  a  10- 
handout  in  the  mail.  One  or  hour  day  .  .  .  your  host  has 
two  days  later,  comes  a  tele-  wasted  his  time  ,  .  .  not  to 
phone  call  from  the  public  mention  his  client’s  money, 
relations  person  who  mailed  One  of  the  most  capable 
it,  asking  whether  I  had  used  and  hardest  working  girls  1 
the  material  and  if  not,  why  know  is  women’s  editor  of  a 
not.  The  answer  is,  of  national  syndicate.  She  tells 
course, — “when  it  is  news-  me  she  has  just  stopped 
worthy,  it  is  used.”  making  lunch  dates. 

Next  week  another  tele-  She  says — “I  don’t  drink 
phone  call.  This  time,  it’s  at  lunch,  and  I’m  damned  if 
“Gay  —  notice  that  first  I’m  going  to  waste  my  time 
name,  right  off — Gay  I  have  while  my  host  or  hostess,  sits 
a  hell  of  a  story  idea.  Let’s  there  lapping  up  three  mar- 
go  to  lunch  and  talk  it  over,  tinis  on  his  client’s  expense 
No  .  .  .  my  idea  is  too  good  account.” 


Free  Gas  Ad 
Rouses  Town, 
Poliee  Stalled 


Food  Chain  Eyes  TV 
To  Supplement  Papers 

Childs  Big  Chain  stores  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  will  soon  em¬ 
bark  on  a  major  television 
and  radio  promotion  as  a 
supplement  to  its  intensive 
newspaper  advertising  in 
Ix)uisiana,  East  Texas  and 
Southern  Arkansas,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  There 
are  25  Childs  Food  Stores. 

Alvin  Childs,  president, 
said  that  newspapers  will 
continue  to  carry  the  bulk 
of  the  supermarket  chain’s 
advertising.  “Newspapers 
provide  the  complete  satur¬ 
ation  of  our  market  areas 
that  is  required  in  the  groce¬ 
ry  business,”  Mr.  Childs 
stated. 


GB&B  Drops  Regal;  “the  brewery’s  restlessness  and 

.  *  ••  constant  demand  for  change 

Ayer  Axes  Hawaiian  Yiad  resulted  in  a  situation 

San  Francisco  “we  are  not  at  all  proud 

Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli,  the  advertising  we  have  done 

Inc.,  resigned  the  $1,700,000  j^^ing  the  past  year. 

Repl  Pale  Brewing  Co.  adver-  jg  beginning 

tising  account  in  a  letter  to  reflect  upon  our  reputation.” 

Angelo  Campodonico  Jr.,  presi-  *  *  * 

dent  of  Regal  Pale  Brewing  Co., 

from  Walter  Guild,  president  Puii.adelP 

of  GB&B.  N.  W”.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  an- 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Guild  nounced  June  7  that  the  agency 
offered  to  continue  servicing  the  and  the  Hawaiian  Pineappl* 
account  until  such  time  as  a  Company  are  ending  their  re 
new  agency  is  selected.  lationship  as  a  result  of  Ayers 

In  an  inter-office  memoran-  basic  disagreement  with  mar- 
dum  to  the  staff  notifying  them  keting  programs  adopted  by 


[he  senate  public  works 
[lee,  Kerr  remains  in  the 
spot  in  seniority  under 
[nnis  Chavez  of  New  Mex- 
[o  comes  far  closer  to  sce- 
to  eye  with  the  gentle- 
[om  Pontotoc  county  than 
[e  other  members  of  the 

ez  has  probably  learned 
that  Sen.  Kerr  is  also 
tnt  part  of  Kerr-McGee, 
ihrough"  potash,  uranium 
|,  is  an  important  indus- 
taxpayer  in  New  Mex- 

also  is  chairman  of  the 
and  harbors  siibcom- 
of  public  works,  more 
|nly  called  the  pork  bar- 
nmittee,  and  is  ex-officio 
Iher  of  the  appropriations 
Imittce  for  rivers  and 


can  say  without  hesitation 

gigantic  water  projects 
to  the  heart  of  Sen.  Kerr 
]e  much  belter  under  re- 
iDemocralic  coritrol  of  the 
Ithan  they  would  had  Re¬ 
ins  taken  over, 
paying  out  of  nomination 
ality  controversies,  by  a 
liepping  up  in  seniority  on 
itce,  by  coming  nearer 
|ls  he  set  for  himself  when 
first  elected  to  the  sen- 


under  the  la 
ernment  parti] 
construction. 

An  estimate^ 
streets  and  bi 
marked  for  r 
bridges  c  u  t 
nadian  rive 
bridges  are  or] 
vania  and  S 
an  interstate 
cause  of  this 
be  constructed 
funds. 

Federal  Aid  Li 

This  would  leave  all 
lions  available  for  oth 
provements,  however, 
erable  state-federal 
likely,  with  tl^^Hal 
pending  upon 
street  money 
Under  a  ne 
pas.sed  last  Ji] 
ernment  pays 
j  of  way  costs  | 
as  the  city’s 

and  local  gov(|__^ _ 

remaining  10  perceni 
Some  bond  issue  backers  are 
discussing  the  possibility  that  ap- • 
proval  of  the  bonds  '  could  clear  | 
the  way  for  construction  of  the  j 
central  expressway  across  town ! 
from  the  ne  '  .  .  r- 

Reno  and  By 
of  way  is  expi 
$5  millions. 

The  new  90 


^nly  a  week 
[ly  and  so  far 
ly  a  few  English 
Irtunately  they  havi 
riend  who  can  explain  J 
ad  German,  languages  f  ^ 
stand,  the  meaning  of  educa- 
^week  and  the  other  strange 
|an  ways  they  are  encoun- 
iaily. 

z^zko,  IjJF  \yilold,  is 
grade 
nofficial 
3t  Lin- 

Kd  interpreier4or  the 
”  an  nldtimer  who 
fieir  prob- 
[the  same 
[ago  when 


strange  land,  unable  I 
cate  with  anyone  e| 
members.  Teachers 
school  felt  that  samel 
when  Witold  and  Star 
into  their  classroom'! 

av 


and 

j  She  hal 
I  Tears  cl 
I  told  of  the' 

I  lion.  Regainil 
plained  she 
{ about  the  faf 
I  that  it  made  hd 

Witold,  too.  ur 
that  his  life  in 
all  been  happin| 
fear  and  suspicic 
tear  or  two  wher 
a  photographer. 

Wanda  carefullyl 
a  newspaper  want! 
picture,  .^fter  excl 
them  in  Russian! 
Wanda  interpreted! 
know  why.” 

A  chance  to  flal 

Ipher’s  camera  at  hi 
a  look  at  the  myst^ 
image  on  the  car 
glass  allayed  his  fear! 
was  a  happy  schoolbl 


as  a  matter  off  ffacts ... 


Facts,  cold  and  hard  and  thoroughly  documented,  are  what  advertisers 
demand  in  today’s  marketing  climate.  The  whole  machinery  of  distribution 
is  too  complex,  the  stakes  too  high,  for  anything  less. 

And  Katz  Agency  salesmen  are  uniquely  equipped  for  this  type  of  selling. 

For  The  Katz  Agency  pioneered  in  research  and  promotion  among  news¬ 
paper  representatives.  And  over  the  years  it  has,  we  believe,  gone  farther 
in  this  activity  than  most  other  firms  in  the  business. 

Sales  data  developed  by  our  research  and  promotion  department  is  an 
important  help  in  producing  linage  for  the  publishers  we  represent. 

May  we  send  you  examples  of  this  material? 


M 
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ROP  Color 
Parley  Plans 

Chicago 

A  top-notch  program,  cover¬ 
ing  every  phase  newspaper  run- 
of-paper  color  reproduction,  has 
been  virtually  completed  for  the 
second  annual  Newspaper  ROP 
Color  Conference  here  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Sept.  22-25. 

J.  H.  Sawyer,  chairman  of  the 
conference  committee,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  some  added 
starters  on  the  program,  high¬ 
lights  of  which  were  previously 
outlined  in  E&P’s  ROP  Color 
Issue  of  March  30,  page  100. 

Maier  and  Knight 

Monday  and  Tuesday  luncheon 
speakers  at  the  conference  will 
be  Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee 


(Wis.)  Journal  publisher,  and 
John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers.  An  added  feature  will 
be  a  color  movie,  covering  the 
step-by-step  handling  of  ROP 
color  work  as  done  by  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  Tribune. 

Advanced  registrations  indi¬ 
cate  a  “sellout”  for  the  Septem¬ 
ber  conference,  co-sponsored  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Association,  the 
Art  Directors’  Club  of  Chicago 
and  the  Advertising  Agency- 
Production  Men’s  Club  of  Chica¬ 
go.  More  than  1,000  newspaper, 
agency  and  allied  production 
chiefs  will  be  in  attendance. 

The  conference  will  get  un¬ 
derway  Sunday  evening.  Sept. 
22,  with  a  hospitality  reception 
sponsored  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  The 
conference  program  opens  on 
Monday  morning  and  will  con¬ 


tinue  through  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  with  the  latter  session  de¬ 
voted  to  production  seminars. 

Moderators  Named 

Laurence  T.  Knott,  Chicago 
Sun-Timets  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director,  will  moder¬ 
ate  the  Monday  conference  ses¬ 
sions,  dealing  largely  with 
newspaper  color  production 
problems,  both  from  the  news¬ 
paper  and  agency  standpoint. 

Charles  B.  Lord,  hulianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News  advertis¬ 
ing  director  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  serve  as  moderator  on 
Tuesday,  when  conference  dele¬ 
gates  will  turn  their  attention 
to  the  sale  and  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  ROP  color  as  a  retail  and 
national  advertising  medium. 
Key  speakers  from  both  heldsi 


ililt  I 


48  Point  Ludlow  6*CO  Condentod  Gothic  Outline 


J 

si 

30  Point  Ludlow  6*CO  Condensed  Gothic  Outline 


will  participate,  and  there  will 
be  ample  time  for  floor  dis. 
cussion  both  days. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  and 
Lake  Shore  Electrotype  Co. 
will  co-host  at  the  Monday 
evening  reception,  to  be  followed 
by  a  tour  of  the  new  Sun-Times 
building. 

Tuesday  evening,  the  Editoi 
&  Publisher  ROP  Color 
Awards  Dinner  will  be  held  in 
the  Sheraton’s  grand  ballroom, 
featuring  the  presentation  of 
E&P  plaques  to  the  winning 
newspapers  and  certificates  of 
merit  to  national  advertisers 
and  their  agencies  placing  win¬ 
ning  ads  in  newspapers. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Sawyer  of 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Com- 
pany,  on  the  ROP  Color  Con- 
ference  Committee,  are  Kennett 
Dennett,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbei, 
^Inc.  Vice  Chairman;  Rufni 
Doig,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc, 
who  has  been  named  1958  Nesn- 
paper  Rop  Color  Conferenm 
Chairman  for  the  New  York 
meeting,  together  with  Jamei 
Gediman,  Hearst  Advertisini 
Service,  Assistant  Vice  Chair¬ 
man. 

Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are:  J.  Donald  Scott 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  and 
AANR  President;  William 
Sauerberg,  Ward-Griffith  Com¬ 
pany;  Joseph  Morency,  Hearst 
Advertising  Ser\’ice;  William 
Schmitt.  Moloney,  Regan  4 
Schmitt,  Inc.;  Joseph  Guenther, 
the  Branham  Company;  Donald 
Milliken,  Texas  Daily  Press 
League;  Ernest  Klostermann, 
Lake  Shore  Electrotype  Com¬ 
pany;  Harry  King,  Chicago 
Tribune;  James  Chisholm,  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Art  Director^ 
Club  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Hel« 
Prag  will  again  serve  as  Cofr 
ference  Secretary. 


24  Point  Ludlow  6*CO  Condensed  Gothic  Outline 


18  Point  Ludlow  6*CO  Condensed  Gothic  Outline  | 

1 

This  new  Ludlow  typeface  is  excellent  for ! 
newspaper  display  and  for  the  classified  I 
section.  Clean  and  open  in  design,  this  new  i 
typeface  retains  the  sharp  appearance  that ' 
is  wanted  in  an  outline  letter.  Ludlow  Con- 1 
densed  Gothic  Outline  stands  up  under  dry  | 
mat  pressure.  Made  in  18,  24, 30,  36,  and  i 
48  point.  Send  for  specimen  showings. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


BBDO  Names  Assistant! 
To  General  Manager 

William  J.  O’Donnell,  a  vice 
president,  and  James  R.  Schule, 
legal  counsel,  have  been  named 
assistants  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Charles  H.  Brower, 
general  manager  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osbom, 
Inc.  Mr.  Schule  last  week  was 
elected  a  vicepresident  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  O’Donnell,  who  joined 
BBDO  in  1925,  has  been  head 
of  the  Media  Department  and 
also  an  account  supei-visor.  I" 
his  new  capacity,  he  will  assist 
the  general  manager  in  New 
York  office  management,  new 
business  solicitations  and  con¬ 
tact  with  department  heads. 
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PASTER 

PILOT 


In  the  short  time  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Goss  Paster  Pilot  over  100  Units  have  been  installed 
or  ordered.  That  tells  the  story  of  the  enthusiastic 
acceptance  by  mechanical  executives  of  the 
first  fully  automatic  paster  system. 

The  advantages  are  obvious.  When  the  Reel-Tension- 
Paster  is  equipped  with  the  Paster  Pilot  the 
operator  has  only  to  prepare  the  new  roll  with 
glue  and  paster  tabs. 

The  Goss  Paster  Pilot  does  the  rest.  The  new  roll 
is  indexed  to  pasting  position,  the  brush  and  web 
severing  carriage  is  lowered,  the  pre-drive  takes 
over  and  the  paster  is  completed— all  automatically— 
at  speeds  up  to  60,000  papers  per  hour. 

The  Paster  Pilot  means  higher  production, 
fewer  human  errors  and  increased  efficiency.  It 
conserves  newsprint  by  “sensing”  press  speeds  and 
automatically  pre-setting  the  time  for  the  proper 
pasting  cycle,  resulting  in  uniform  cores 
with  3/16"  or  less  of  paper  on  the  core. 

Paster  Pilots  are  being  installed  both  on  new 
presses  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  many  of 
the  more  than  500  Goss  Reels-Tensions-Pasters 
now  in  operation. 

Just  Set  it... 

And  Forget  it! 

THE  BGB5  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Division  of  Mishle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 

oeoi  WIST  31st  STREET,  CHICAGO  BO,  ILL. 


No  Buttons  to  Push 


A 


ranking  ad  agencies,  selected  on  of  important  prime  hours  on 
the  basis  of  highest  dollar  television  can  be  much  abused 
amount  of  television  billings  in  A  grave  responsibility  rests 
1955,  and  covering  four  repre-  upon  these  agencies  to  conduct 
sentative  weeks  in  1955-1956.  their  affairs  with  due  regard 
The  review  revealed  that  10  of  to  the  public  weal.” 
the  15  accounted  for  about  50%  The  report  shows  that  each 
of  all  sponsored  Class  A  time  network  allows  advertisers  a  v*. 
on  all  the  networks;  four  of  the  riety  of  quantity  discounts  from 
agencies  accounted  for  30  per  aggregate  time  rates,  which 
cent  of  such  time.  can  be  as  high  as  25%  of  total 

From  the  standpoint  of  all  gross  billings,  with  no  estah- 
television  time  available,  the  top  lished  relationship  to  cost  sav- 
15  agencies  handled  57.94%  of  ings  of  the  network.  Similar 
the  total.  discounts  in  the  sale  of  goods 

The  committee  concluded:  “If  would  violate  the  Robinson-Pat- 
the  trend  toward  greater  and  man  Act  which  prohibits  quan- 
greater  concentration  in  these  tity  discounts  unrelated  to  cost 
top  agencies  is  not  stopped,  a  savings  by  the  seller,  where  an 
stupendous  power  for  good  or  injury  to  competition  might  re- 
ill  will  reside  in  the  offices  of  suit. 

the  agencies — a  power  that  To  eliminate  the  competitive 
The  committee  report  sets  out  might  involve  serious  political  advantage  obtained  by  the  large 
e  results  of  a  study  of  15  top-  repercussions.  The  preemption  network  advertiser  over  the 

■ - — ^ ^ Small  advertiser,  based  on  quan- 

purchasing  ability,  the  con- 

i  ri  of  services  by  independent  con¬ 

tractors  engaged  in  trade  or 
commerce. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of 
network-agency  relations,  the 
committee  reported  to  the 
House : 

“It  seems  curious  that  no 
time  sale  is  made  by  a  net¬ 
work  directly  to  an  advertiaer 
and  that  no  advertiser  has 
sought  to  buy  time  directly 
from  a  network.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  is  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  pays  the  15  percent 
agency  commission — a  commis¬ 
sion  which  on  the  gross  time 
charge  alone  often  exceeds 
$15,000  per  program.  Without 
derogating  from  the  value  of 
the  services  rendered  by  an 
agency,  the  probabilities  would 
suggest  that  some  advertisers  at 
least  are,  or  could  be,  equipped 
to  perform  a  number  of  agen¬ 
cy  services  and  thus  effect  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  their  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  budget.” 


Judiciary  Group  Urges 
Network-Agency  Check 


Qood  CoWjD(X1U| 

at  Micro  Photo 


filing  accuracy  and  the  prompt  handling  of 
your  requests  for  extra  positive  prints  or 
separate  page  blow-ups. 

The  ultimate  in  protection  that  our  carefully 
guarded  storage  area  affords  gives  you 
onother  of  the  BIG  reasons  why  we  are  cur¬ 
rently  microfilming  more  newspapers  than  all 
other  commercial  services  combined! 

Just  send  us  a  copy  of  your  own  publication, 
and  we'll  prove  the  quality  of  our  work  with 
a  microfilmed  sample.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Whether  your  microfilm  file  consists  of  cur¬ 
rent  issues  or  backfiles,  you’re  in  "Good 
Company"  at  Micro  Photo.  Because  in  this 
ultra  modern  archival  vault,  your  negatives 
an  stored  along  with  those  we  are  preserv¬ 
ing  for  over  600  of  the  nation’s  leading 
dailies. 

Both  temperature  and  humidity  are  rigidly 
controlled,  to  provide  ideal  storage  condi¬ 
tions  for  over  35  million  ft.  of  negative  film 
. . .  while  a  full  time  librarian  insures  maximum 


Klatt  Named  Mgr. 

Of  Media/ scope 

Evanston,  Ill- 
John  F.  Klatt  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  manager  of 
Media/scope — ^a  new  magazine 
devoted  to  the  media  buying 
function — published  by  Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  &  Data  Service.  He 
joined  SRDS  three  years  ago  as 
media  relations  director. 

Prior  to  joining  SRDS,  Mr. 
Klatt  was  media  director  for 
eight  years  in  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  McCann  Erickson,  Ino- 
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The  modern  way  gets  you  there  taster 


I  . 

l; 

In  a  2-oxpower  prairie  schooner  it  took  months 
to  cross  the  country.  Today’s  sleek  buses 
zoom  from  coast  to  coast  in  less  than  four  days. 

Modern  representation  gets  you 
where  you’re  going  faster,  too.  SBF  research, 
promotion  and  sales  staffs  keep  up  to  the  minute 
on  how  to  deliver  advertisers 
to  your  wide  open  spaces. 

If  your  national  sales  force  appears 
to  be  dozing  at  the  reins,  take  a  look  at 
the  SBF  check  list.  It  pays  off  for 
the  newspapers  we  represent. 


i 

J 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  offers  all  this: 

Dees  yowr 
representative? 

COMPLETE  SALES  COVERAGE.  Coast-to-coost,  r-i 

Canada  to  S.  America.  Ten  strategic  offices.  ' 

MANPOWER.  A  well-balanced,  enthusiastic  staff 
of  self  starters! 

COMPLETE  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT.  Continuously 
developing  sound  facts  for  new  presentations,  sales 
plans  and  methods. 

□ 

FULL  TIME  PROMOTION.  Market  data  books, 
timely  brochures  and  letters,  prepared  by  our  own 
art  and  printing  departments. 

n 

SPECIAL  ROTO  &  COLOR  DEPARTMENTS  for 
Sunday  magazines,  comics  and  R.O.P.  color. 

□ 

INDIVIDUAUZED  SELLING.  Every  paper,  every  p-i 

market  sold  on  its  special  merits.  ‘  -  -1 

NEWSPAPERS  EXCLUSIVELY.  No  radio,  no  TV,  no 
divided  responsibility. 

n 

DIVERSIFIED  MARKETS.  Let  us  show  you  how  this 
pays  off  for  you  in  new  business! 

□ 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
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NAEA-NRDGA  film,  “How  To  recruitment  program.  Mr.  Pra- 
Prepare  Better  Newspaper  Ad-  sad,  an  active  NAEA  member, 
vertising”  (E&P,  April  13,  page  is  in  the  U.S.  to  study  newspa- 
17).  pers  as  a  guest  of  the  State 

This  film,  which  was  pre-  Department, 
viewed  at  the  NRDGA’s  mid-  Dr.  Robert  Young,  minister, 
year  sales  promotion  conven-  Highland  Park  Presbyterian 
tion  in  New  York  last  month  Church,  Detroit,  will  be  the 
(E&P,  May  25,  page  20),  was  Wednesday  morning,  June  19, 
field-tested  June  3  by  the  breakfast  speaker. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-  Coordinating  Group 

Bulletin  before  150  advertisers,  xhe  recently  established 
agency  representatives  and  Newspaper  Coordinating  Corn- 
newspaper  people.  mittee,  announced  at  the  annual 

While  the  40-minute  sound  rnembership  meeting  of  the 
color  film  is  to  be  revised  fur-  American  Association  of  News- 
ther  before  it  is  made  available  paper  Representatives  (E&P, 


ROP  Color  Ad  Results 
To  Get  NAEA  Unveiling 

Results  of  a  study  of  40  ROP  color  ads  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  (VVis.)  Journal  will  be  presented 
for  the  first  time  next  week  when  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Association  assemble  June  16- 
19  on  snug  little,  right  little,  tight  little  Mackinac  Island, 

Mich.,  for  their  78th  summer  meeting. 

.\ccording  to  Program  Chair-  '7,  ,,  , 

man  Russell  W.  Young,  adver-  v. 

ti<;ine-  m  a  n  a  c  e  r  Seattle  The  thinking  behind  why  Edi-  ,  ,  .  -  -  -  _ _ 

iWash  1  Timeit  and  NAEA  Brothers  Stores  Inc.  spends  for  local  showings  by  newspa-  June  8,  page  94),  will  hold  its 

second  vicepresident,  the  pres-  >ts  advertising  dollar  in  .  ac-  first  meeting  during  the  NAEA 

^  -  -  '■nrH.n.r  to  rhnrioo  .1  Tiavis  .ir .  summer  meeting. 

Four  Round  Tables 
J.  Warren  McClure,  NAEA 
director  and  business  manager 
and  advertising  director,  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  re¬ 
ported  this  week  that  there  will 
be  four  off-the-record  Round 
Table  groups  divided  according 
to  circulation. 

Eric  Wilson,  NAEA  director 
and  director  of  advertising, 
Montreal  (Que.)  Star,  will 
preside  over  a  Three  Minute 
Idea  Panel  and  promises  to 
present  helpful  linage-producing 
ideas. 


95%  of  its  advertising  dollar  in  pers  throughout  the  U.S.,  ac 
anVifio/i  “r'r.inrr.r.eJ/.Q  ”  uewspaper  space  will  be  ex-  cording  to  Charles  J.  Davis  Jr., 
will  mnHp  hv  Rnhert  K  Drew  Plained  by  Morris  Pearlmutter,  assistant  retail  advertising  man- 


will  be  made  by  Robert  K.  Drew, 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Journal. 

This  presentation  will  be  a 
highlight  of  a  program  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  to  provide  news¬ 
paper  advertising  executives 
with  ideas  to  relay  to  their 
staffs  for  the  coming  fall  linage 
push. 

Marketing  the  ‘EdseP 


director  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  firm’s  chain  of 
309  shoe  stores  operating  under 
the  names  of  Baker’s,  Burt’s, 
I^eed’s  and  Chandler  Shoe 
Stores. 

Downtown  Problems 

The  real  estate  picture,  as  it 
relates  to  downtown  and  shop¬ 
ping  center  areas,  will  be  paint- 


Robert  F.  G.  Copeland,  as-  ed  by  James  C.  Downs  Jr.,  chair 


sistant  general  sales  manager. 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  is  scheduled  to 
discuss  the  future  marketing 
plans  for  Ford’s  new  car,  the 
“Edsel.”  Ironically,  he  will  be 
talking  on  an  island  where  no 


man  of  Real  Estate  Research 
Corp.  and  senior  partner  of 
Downs,  Mohl  &  Co.,  Chicago 
management  firm. 

Another  program  highlight 
will  be  the  showing  of  the  new 


OUR  JOB  IS  BALANCING 


NOT  JUGGLING 

Juggling  means  metal  services 
on  a  hit  or  miss  basis.  Bal¬ 
ancing  means  keeping  your 
metal  always  in  perfect  bal¬ 
ance.  That  requires  specialized 
knowledge  in  alloying  lead,  tin 
and  antimony  and  keeping  it 
in  perfect  balance  with  the 
original  plus  and  service  plans. 
Investigate. 


You  get  EXTRA  ADVANTAGES  with 


TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 
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ager  of  the  Journal-Bulletin, 
advertisers  at  the  Providence 
field  test  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  the  film. 

Mr.  Davis  said  a  general  com¬ 
ment  was  that  the  presentation 
would  be  more  effective  when 
shown  to  and  discussed  by  the 
advertising  staff  of  a  single 
store  or  agency  rather  than  in 
a  general  group  such  as  wit¬ 
nessed  the  field  test  in  Provi¬ 
dence  last  week. 

At  Mackinac  Island  the  film 
will  be  presented  by  Monroe 
Green,  New  York  Times  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  assistant 

business  manager  and  chairman  -  I 

of  NAEA’s  Retail  Advertiser  22-Pape  Supplement 
Relations  Committee.  On  Saturday,  June  1,  the 

Two  Bureau  Features  Green  Bag  (Wis.)  Press-Ga- 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 

ANPA,  will  present  two  fea¬ 
tures.  Ed  Falasca,  director  of 
promotion,  will  show  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  newest  16mm  full-color 
motion  picture,  “People,  Profits 
and  You,”  which  was  premiered 
in  April  during  the  NAPA  con¬ 
vention  (E&P,  April  27,  page 
16). 

Robert  R.  Van  Slambrouck 
and  Mark  R.  Arnold,  retail  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  retail  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  respectively, 
will  show  how  the  Bureau 
Workshop  can  be  an  instrument 
for  obtaining  greater  space. 

Other  speakers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  include  Dean  Gordon 
A.  Sabine,  College  of  Com¬ 
munications  Arts,  Michigan 
State  University,  Lansing; 

Ernest  Emmel,  manager  retail 
advertising,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 

Star  and  iVeics;  and  V.  Prasad,  ^  » 

assistant  manager,  Banaras  Gallagher  Joins  Metro 
(India)  AJ.  Hindu  language  Jack  Gallagher,  on  the  sale 
afternoon  paper. 

Dean  Sabine  will  talk  on 
results  of  a  study  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  personnel 

based  on  job  attitudes.  Mr.  -  -  -  , 

Emmel  will  relate  experiences  on  June  17,  it  was  announcefl 
with  Operation  Greening  this  week  hy  Charles  T.  Kline. 
NAEA’s  personnel  and  selection  president. 


Green  Bay  Daily  Runs 


zette  published  a  special  22- 
page  advertising  supplement 
announcing  the  opening  of  a 
remodeled  first  floor  of  the 
H.  C.  Prange  Co.  department 
store. 

The  section  simulated  the 
Press-Gazette’s  regular  front 
page  but  featured  the  paper’s 
logo  smaller  than  normal  so 
as  not  to  mislead  subscribers. 
All  internal  ad  art,  layout  and 
copy  were  developed  by  the 
store’s  ad  department.  Envelope 
front  and  back  pages  were 
handled  by  the  Press-Gazette’s 
promotion  and  ad  departments. 

In  order  to  maintain  its 
usual  two-section  Saturday 
paper,  material  normally  run 
in  the  second  section  was  moved 
to  the  first  section,  giving  > 
46-page  two-section  Saturday 
edition. 


staff  of  American  Weekly  for 
the  past  12  years,  will  join 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  as  a  member  of 
New  York  comics  sales  staff 
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COLOR 

AWARDS 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS.  AD  DIRECTORS. 
PROMOTION  AND  PRODUCTION 
MANAGERS  —  |PLAN  |tO  ENTER  THIS  COLOR 
COMPETITION  —  PLAN  NOW  TO  AHEND 

ANNUAL  ROP  COLOR  CONFERENCE 
CHICAGO,  SEPTEMBER  23-25 


SHERATON  HOTEL 


Contest  and  conference 
sponsored  by  The  American 
Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Production 
Men’s  Club  of  Chicago  and  the 
Art  Directors  Club  of  Chicago. 

WHAT^^ 


It’s  the  first  U.S.A.-Canadian 
competition  for  ROP  news¬ 
paper  color  advertisements 
.  .  .  national  ads  appearing 
in  daily  newspapers  between 
Oct.  1, 1956  and  May  31,  1957. 


WHEN— WHERE 


Special  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  awards  will  be  given 
to  12  newspapers,  together 
with  certificates  of  merit  to 
the  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  whose  ads  are  judged 
winners  in  each  of  three  news¬ 
paper  circulation  groups. 

The  E  &  P  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  Tuesday,  September  24 


DEADLINE  -  JULY  1 


For  official  entry  blanks,  and 
information,  write  or  wire  to 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
of  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


Room  521,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


New  York  Chicago 

Atlanta  Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 


Detroit 

Boston 

Philadelphia 


Dallas 

Charlotte 


at  the  ROP  Color  Awards 
Dinner. 

WHY.  .  . 

To  recognize  the  leaders  now 
selling  with  ROP  Color  and  to 
motivate  the  use  of  more 
color  in  newspapers. 

To  show  and  to  illustrate 
what  newspapers  are  now 
producing  in  ROP  Color. 
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Cigarets 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

cancer  report  was  discussed, 
for  that  night,  warned  in  ad¬ 
vance,  Parliaments  got  off  the 
show. 

TV  in  the  past  few  years 
has  made  enormous  gains  in 
tobacco  advertising.  In  1956,  for 
time  alone,  with  no  talent 
costs  involved,  the  total  invest¬ 
ed  in  TV  by  the  industry  was 
$71,136,000,  as  compared  to  the 
newspapers  $23  million, 

TV,  like  the  newspapers,  made 
every  effort  to  give  viewers  all 
the  news,  which  as  John  F. 
Day,  CBS  news  director  and 
former  newspaper  managing 
editor  described  it,  was  “cer¬ 
tainly  big.”  CBS-TV  on  its 
biggest  (7  p.m.)  news  show  had 
Doctors  Hammond  and  Horne 
both  before  the  cameras.  Dr. 
Robert  C,  Hockett,  associate 
scientific  director,  TIRC,  read 
the  committee’s  opposing  state¬ 
ment.  .411  three  personalities 
were  put  on  film  and  used  on 
network  news  spots. 

INTAGLIO 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

America's  First  Gravure  Servicers 

Complete  engraving  and  proofing 
facilities  for  both  publication 
and  package  work 

Executive  Offices 
305  East  46th  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

PLaza  1-1130 

Plants  and  Offices 
33-01  Hunterspoint  Avenue 
Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

PLaza  1-1130 

731  Plymouth  Court 
Chicago  5,  III. 

HArrison  7-8064 

Intaglio-Cadillac,  Inc. 

40  Hague  Avenue 

Detroit  2,  Mich.  I 

TRinity  5-4950 

Sales  Offices  I 

1835  Le  wis  Tower  Building  j 

Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  ! 

PEnnypacker  5-2019  j 

369  Pine  Street  | 

San  Francisco  4,  Calif.  i 

DOuglas  2-6039  j 

1932  Hyperion  Avenue  j 

Los  Angeles  27,  Calif.  I 

NOrmandy  4-2188 


Among  New  Y’ork  newspa-  accounted  for  2  billion  sales.  In  tobaccos,  placed  a  “how  to 


pers,  the  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  gave  the  story  the  biggest 
and  longest  play. 

For  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year,  according  to  Media 
Records,  the  W-T  &  S  carried 
67,552  lines  of  cigaret  adver¬ 
tising;  New  York  Times,  87,- 
491;  Sunday  Times,  8,846; 
Herald  Tribune  64,924;  Sunday 
HT,  45,498;  Mirror,  37,430; 
Sunday  Mirror,  7,840;  News 
42,620;  Sunday  News,  45,444; 
J oumal- American,  62,440;  Sun¬ 
day  Amei-ican  45,444;  Post, 
43,800. 

So  far  as  could  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  New  York  this  week, 
the  only  two  newspapers  in  the 
country  that  will  not  accept 
cigarette,  cigar,  or  tobacco  ad¬ 
vertising  of  any  kind  are  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Telegram  and  Deseret  News. 
the  Monitor  will  not  mention 
smoking  in  its  news  columns, 
and  goes  to  the  extent  of  paint¬ 
ing  out  cigars  in  pictures  of 
Winston  Churchill. 

New  Move 

A  new'  move  observable  in 
the  cigaret  manufacturers’  ad¬ 
vertising  strategy  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  promotion  of  men¬ 
thol  cigarets.  Latest  is  the 
Liggett  &  Myers  Oasis  filter. 

Without,  of  course,  any 
reference  to  health,  L&M,  is 
using  large  space,  including 
ROP  color,  in  newspapers, 
along  with  spot  radio-TV  to 
promote  Oasis  as  “a  radically 
new  way  of  smoking”  McCann- 
Erickson  is  the  agency. 

Last  year,  Salem,  a  mentho¬ 
lated  cigaret  made  by  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  chalked 
up  sales  of  4  billion  in  less 
than  a  year.  The  big  rivals 
were  Brown  &  Williamson  To¬ 
bacco  Corp.’s  King  Kools  and 
Regular  Kools.  Sales  of  Regu¬ 
lar  Kools  were  off  1  billion. 
King  Size  1.4  billion.  However, 
a  filter  Kool  was  added  which 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
THE  STATE! 


recapitulation,  total  Kool 
s  were  off  only  from  12.7 
billion  to  12.3  billion. 

In  1956  menthol  cigaret  sales 
represented  4.4%  of  the  total 
market.  It  is  predicted  that  in 
1957  it  will  jump  to  6%. 

L  &  M,  which  invested  $1,- 
755,772  in  newspapers  in  1956 
in  comparison  to  $7,786,114  in 
TV,  will  open  the  Frank  Sin¬ 
atra  spectacular  one  of  the 
most  expensive  shows  on  the 
air  Oct.  18.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  have  on  TV  the  George 
Gobel-Eddie  Fisher  show. 
Panic,  Gunsmoke  and  Dragnet, 
as  well  as  spots. 

Carton  Sales  Pushed 

Cigarets  were  being  sold  by 
cartons  in  increasing  quantity, 
industry  spokesmen  said.  One 
significant  advertising  trend  is 
to  feature  carton  purchases. 
Chesterfield  is  advertising  a 
new  red-white-and-blue  carton. 
L&M  designed  a  new'  type 
cai'ton,  easy  to  open  and  pre¬ 
senting  advertising  on  all  sides 
for  quick  and  easy  counter  and 
shelf  identification. 

In  the  cigar  field.  Consoli¬ 
dated  Cigar  Sales  Co.,  w'ill  in¬ 
vest  more  money  in  advertising 
this  year  than  last,  although 
Jack  Moguliscu,  assistant  to 
the  president,  insisted  the  in¬ 
crease  had  no  lelation  to  the 
cancer  story.  He  said  the  appro¬ 
priation  this  year  would 
amount  to  $2,225,000.  Three 
agencys  split  this  total,  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising  Inc.,  Erwin- 
Wasey  Inc.,  and  Lennen  & 
Newell. 

This  company  uses  more  news¬ 
paper  than  TV  advertising  to 
promote  its  cigars.  Mr.  Mogul¬ 
iscu  said.  More  money  will  be 
invested  this  year  than  last,  but 
there  has  been  no  change  in 
plans  due  to  the  cigaret-cancer 
link  report. 

Pipe  -Ads 

Larus  &  Brothers,  makers  of 
Edgeworth  and  Holiday  pipe 


Breakfast  Briefs 

A  scandal  is  rocking  Brit¬ 
ain’s  soccer  leagues  with  dis¬ 
closure  that  1,000  players  had 
accepted  “under  -  the  -  counter” 
bonuses  in  addition  to  their 
salaries,  fixed  at  $42  a  week. 
Come,  come,  laddies,  that  aren’t 
cricket,  you  know. 

*  «  « 

In  the  old  days  teamsters 
cried  “Gee”  and  “Haw”  to 
make  their  horses  turn;  now 
they  cry  “Gee”  while  Dave 
Beck  gives  them  the  haw-haw. 

Frofn  iht  Clevelofud  Plain  Dealer 
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switch  to  pipe  smoking”  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Samuel  Fouts,  advertis- 
ing  director  of  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  firm  was  not  sure  the  cam- 
paign  would  be  extended  to 
other  papers.  It  depended  upon 
how  heavily  the  news  was 
played  by  newspapers  outside 
of  New  York,  and  the  effect  on 
pipe  tobacco  sales.  The  1957  i 
budget  is  all  set  up  and  com-  1 
mitted,  Mr.  Fouts  said.  If  the  I 
campaign  is  extended  an  extra  * 
appropriation  will  be  required. 

• 

Metro  Offers  Holiday 
Greetings  Mats  Early 

Although  Christmas  and 
New  Years  are  more  than  six 
months  away,  annual  Holiday 
Greetings  Advertising  Mat 
Services  for  the  coming  year 
end,  produced  by  Metro  As¬ 
sociated  Services,  Inc.,  New 
York,  are  now  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  newspapers. 

The  Metro  holiday  greetings 
services  are  offered  in  two  edi¬ 
tions:  1)  Christmas  greetings 
service,  and  2)  New  Year’s 
greeting  service. 

Either  may  be  ordered  sepa¬ 
rately,  or  in  combination  for 
delivery  anytime.  The  combina¬ 
tion  set-up  features  coordinated 
ads  to  help  newspapers  sell 
two  on  one  call  .  .  .  one  for 
annual  Christmas  greetings 
editions  and  the  other  for  New 
Years’  greeting  issues. 

• 

Inland  Promotions 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  John  G. 
Behmke  to  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  J.  Fields  Baldwin  to  vice- 
president,  and  F.  P.  Mignin  as 
director  of  sales  and  promotion, 
was  announced  here  by  James 
H.  Morrow,  president  of  Inland 
Newspaper  Representatives, 
Inc.  Mr.  Behmke  and  Mr. 
Mignin  are  located  in  the 
Chicago  office  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
heads  up  Inland’s  Western 
division  with  headquarters  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Mr.  Morrow 
also  announced  establishment 
of  a  company-paid  pension  plan 
available  to  all  employes. 

• 

Grove  Names  Gardner 

Grove  Laboratories,  Inc.,  has 
appointed  Gardner  Advertising 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  to  handle  all 
advertising  for  Bromo  Quinine 
Cold  Tablets  effective  July  L 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Reg  Testement,  advertising 
manager  of  the  pharmaceutical 
company.  The  Bromo  Quinine 
budget  is  just  under  $1,000,000, 
with  the  bulk  going  to  news¬ 
paper. 
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Milwaukee’s  1,128,000* 
offers  more  good  customers 


'Standard  Metropolitan  Area 


why  Milwaukee  should  be  picked 
among  your  first  10  markets 

Based  on  Milwaukee’s  rank  among 
the  25  largest  metropolitan  areas. 

Median  Income  Per  Family  (U.  S.  Census). .  5th 

Effective  Buying  Income  Per  Family .  5Hi 

%  Families  With  Incomes  Over  $4,000  .  3rd 

Median  Value  of  Dwelling  Units  (U.  S.  Census)  4th 

Median  Monthly  Rentol  (U.  S.  Census) .  2nd 

Retail  Soles  Per  Family  (Census  and  $M) .  3rd 

Food  Store  Soles  Per  Family .  5th 

Furniture-Household-Rodio  Store  Sales  Per  Family  5th 

Automotive  Sales  Per  Family .  6th 

%  Family  Coverage  by  One  Newspaper  1st 

(•■eluding  combinations) 

Sources:  V.  S.  Census,  1950,  and 
Sales  Management  Suney,  1956 

In  only  six  cities  can  you  reach  more  people 
with  one  newspaper  (excluding  combina¬ 
tions).  And  Milwaukee  people  are  the  kind 
you  want  to  sell.  They  are  covered  com¬ 
pletely  (over  90%)  by  The  Milwaukee 
Journal— one/  in  no  other  way. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Represented  by  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
w  York  Chicago  Detroit 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


Letter-Producing  Ads 
May  Be  Non-Deductible 

Washington' 

Newspaper  advertising  which  has  the  “effect”  of  induc¬ 
ing  persons  to  write  to  Congressmen  expressing  views  on 
legislation  would  be  placed  in  the  same  tax  non-deductible 
category  as  copy  which  makes  the  direct  suggestion,  under 
Me  Clellan  Committee  recommendations. 


The  Senate  group  to  probe 
political  activities,  lobbying  and 
campaign  expenditures,  pro¬ 
poses  to  extend,  by  interpreta¬ 
tion,  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
in  the  case  of  United  States  vs. 
Harriss.  Its  report,  signed  by 
Senator  John  McClellan,  chair¬ 
man,  and  his  associates,  sets  out 
part  of  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  written  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  dealing  with  “artificial¬ 
ly  stimulated  letterwriting  cam¬ 
paigns.”  In  the  Harriss  case, 
describing  the  prerequisited  to 
coverage  under  the  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act, 
the  court  held:  “The  intended 
method  of  accomplishing  (the 
passage  or  defeat  of  legisla¬ 
tion)  must  have  been  through 
direct  communication  with 
Members  of  Congress.” 

Test  of  Intent 

By  way  of  extending  this 
principle,  the  Senate  Committee 
commented:  “It  should  be  noted 
that  the  test  is  one  of  intent 
and  does  not  require  that  an 
activity  must  specifically  in¬ 
clude  the  words  ‘write  your 
Congressman’  before  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  existing  law. 

“Such  pressures  can  and 
should  be  subject  to  some  dis¬ 
closure  provisions  along  the 
lines  suggested  in  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  proposed  Act.  They  can 


be  subject  to  disclosure  without 
encompassing  the  broad  general 
efforts  to  persuade  the  public 
which  were  described  in  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter’s  opinion  in 
U.  S.  vs.  Rumely  .  .  .  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  bill,  therefore,  is  lim¬ 
ited  in  scope  to  efforts  made  re¬ 
lating  to  pending  legislation, 
and  efforts,  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  which  are  intended,  de¬ 
signed  or  calculated  to  influ¬ 
ence  legislation.” 

Application  of  the  suggested 
law  would  be  limited  to  in¬ 
stances  in  which  $.50,000  or 
more  has  been  expended  during 
a  12-month  period,  a  figure  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  only  large  cam¬ 
paigns. 

By  Subtle  Means 

While  the  committee  was 
dealing  with  reports  under  the 
Lobby  Registration  Act  it  intro¬ 
duced  the  federal  tax  angle  in 
this  comment: 

“Also  worthy  of  special  at¬ 
tention  by  the  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  are  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertisements  by 
varied  interests  which  do  not 
expressly  support  or  oppose 
legislation  but  tend  to  accomp¬ 
lish  the  same  result  indirectly 
by  subtle  means,  the  cost  of 
which  is  also  treated  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  expense.” 

The  special  committee  was 


WANTED— 

Business  Office  Assistant 

We  are  looking  for  a  business  office  man  with  a  mechanical 
leaning.  He  will  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  advance  from  a 
starting  salary  around  $8,000  by  demonstrating  his  ability  over  the 
years.  His  qualifications  should  include:  thorough  familiarity  with 
newspaper  composing  room  and  dispatch  room  operation,  some 
knowledge  of  labor  negotiations,  ability  to  get  things  done  by 
getting  along  with  people,  youthfulness  (up  to  35  years  of  age) 
and  above  all  a  “Can  Do”  attitude. 

The  position  calls  for  cost-conscious  supervision  on  a  daily 
basis.  Future  advancement  for  the  man  who  can  show  results  is 
outstanding.  If  you  meet  these  qualifications  and  are  looking  for 
a  sound  and  promising  future,  write  FULLY  to  Assistant  Publisher, 
New  Haven  Register,  New  Haven  3,  Conn. 

Our  staff  knows  of  this  advertisement. 


appointed  to  inquire  into  lobby 
activities  in  connection  with  last 
year’s  natural  gas  bill.  Its  juris¬ 
diction  was  expanded  to  cover 
related  subjects.  The  Senators 
found  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
lobbying  by  direct  approach, 
either  in  person  or  by  signed 
communications.  The  report  am¬ 
plifies  : 

“If  a  member  of  Congress  re¬ 
ceives  several  hundred  authen¬ 
tic  letters  or  wires  opposing  a 
particular  bill,  he  knows  that 
those  writing  were  sufficiently 
interested  to  communicate  with 
him,  and  this  indicates  opinion 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  is  trying  to  represent. 
But  what  of  those  who  favored 
the  bill?  If  the  interest  of  the 
opponents  has  been  aroused  by 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  for  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  advertisements  which 
impliedly  seek  ‘a  letter  to  your 
Congressman,’  and  if  no  similar 
appeals  have  been  made  on  the 
other  side  of  the  legislative 
issue,  and  if  he  knows  of  the 
expenditure  for  the  advertising 
the  Congressman  can  better 
evaluate  the  true  feeling  of  his 
constituency. 

“Similarly,  it  is  helpful  to 
Congress  to  know  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  widespread  public 
relations  campaigns  which  are 
calculated  to  produce  direct 
communications,  but  do  not  spe¬ 
cifically  call  for  such  communi¬ 
cations.” 

Third  Challenge 

Submission  of  the  McClellan 
Committee  report  developed  the 
third  challenge  in  one  week  to 
the  right  of  industry  to  charge 
as  a  business  expense  the  cost 
of  submitting  its  case  to  the 
public  through  advertising  me¬ 
dia.  (E&P,  June  1,  page  10). 


placed  in  the  public  vs.  privju 
power  fight  must  be  borne  by 
stockholders  and  cannot  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  producing 
power,  for  rate-making  pur. 
poses.  FPC  conceded  the  swiub 
in  bookkeeping  practice  could  E 
not  affect  any  power  rate  any-  f 
where,  but  said  the  regulation;  ■ 
had  been  breached.  The  Commi?. 
sion  estimates  that  the  routine  “ 
performance  of  changing  book¬ 
keeping  entries  will  cost  more  ' 
money  than  the  advertisinc  ^ 
campaign  involved.  j 

Also,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  disclosed  on  the  same  J 
day  it  is  completing  field  studies  ] 
to  determine  whether  power  i 
companies  have  deducted  cost- 
of  advertising  campaigns  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  public-private 
power  issue,  as  costs  of  doine 
business.  The  Commissioner 
indicated  rejection  of  any  suc’n 
deductions. 

Laiiisiiig  State  Journal 
Sparks  Remodernization 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  StoU 
Journal  has  taken  initial  steps 
toward  solving  its  city’s  Down¬ 
town  vs.  Shopping  Center  prob¬ 
lem  (E&P,  May  25,  page  lOOi. 

The  Journal  and  the  Lansing 
Chamber  of  Commerce  arrange: 
a  special  dinner  meeting  for  I 
some  60  community  leaders,  k 
leading  municipal  planner  out¬ 
lined  remodernization  programs 
being  conducted  for  other  cities’ 
downtown  areas  and  showed 
how  they  could  be  applied  to 
Lansing. 

Paul  A.  Martin,  Journal  pub¬ 
lisher,  expanded  on  the  local 
problem  with  a  series  of  slides 
dramatized  the  need  for  revi¬ 
sions  in  Lansing’s  downtown 
area. 


At  the  behest  of  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver  and  Rep.  Earl 
Chudoff,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  a  few'  days  ago  held 
that  the  cost  of  advertising 


IT  Ti^KES  TWO  TO 
fER  ALABAMA^ 


Following  the  meeting,  the 
Journal  published  a  full  account 
in  its  Friday  edition  and  fol¬ 
lowed  up  on  Sunday  with  a 
special  feature  presentation  of 
the  need  for  remodernizatioii. 

As  a  result,  three  local 
groups  have  indicated  interest 
in  carrying  through  on  the  pro¬ 
ject. 


MOBILE 

AND  ONE  MORE 


Joins  ‘This  Week’ 


A.I.C.  C.Z.  POP.  I 
223^04 

SUPERB  FULL  COLOR 

T]lobilePre)B0llrgi»ter 

hliMUl  UK  JOWI BUK  COM^ 


Alan  Bolte,  vicepresident  Rnd 
advertising  director  of  Thif 
Week  magazine,  has  announced 
appointment  of  James  R.  John¬ 
son  to  the  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  staff.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  an  account  executive  on 
the  New  York  staff  of  BBDO 
and  prior  to  that  was  connKted 
with  the  Campbell  Soup 
pany  for  many  years. 
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PUT  IT 


TO  WORK 
FOR  YOU! 


Color  is  the  f(x:us  of  lotlay’s  living.  Be  it  cars  or  cartons, 
telephones  or  television,  the  American  public  is  accustomed  to— 
and  demands-more  color. 

What  has  your  ncwspa|>cr  done  about  that  demand? 

819  dailies  in  the  United  States  have  done  something— 
they’ve  put  color  to  work  for  them. 

Ads  in  color  attract  far  more  returns— 53%  more,  as  a  matter  of 
fact!  The  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
survey  proved  that.  Advertisers  want  that  drawing  power,  and  the 
newspaper  with  color  is  the  newspaper  that  gets  their 
business.  The  best  in  color— color  that  sells  and  makes  money- 
tomes  through  Hex;  equipment. 

The  benefits  of  color  arc  yours  with  Hoe  color  equipment- 
the  most  advanced,  the  finest  there  is.  Hoe  has  consistently  set  the 
pace  for  new  engineering  advances,  always  anticipating 
your  printing  needs.  Both  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
l^oe  prcKlucts  arc  without  equal. 

In  our  age  of  color,  you  can’t  afjord  not  to  get  in  touch  with  Hoe. 


910  East  138  Street  •  New  York  84,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES;  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


offers  you  complete  news  ink  service 


If  your  pressroom  requirements  are  ANPA-AAAA 
Approved  Standard  Process  and  R.O.P.  colors  or 
specially  matched  inks,  be  sure  to  see  the  Man 
from  Morrill.  For  not  only  has  he  laboratory  and 
pressroom  research  to  back  him  up,  he  also  of¬ 
fers  you  the  convenience  and  economy  inherent 
in  the  Morrill  Blending  System.  This  Morrill  Blend¬ 
ing  System  will  give  you  exactly  the  color  you 
want  at  the  time  you  want  it  and  in  the  quantity 
you  need. 

And  he’ll  also  give  you  the  latest  information  on 
new  developments;  and  helpful  material  such  as  an 


entire  series  of  R.O.P.  color  books,  hints  on  ink 
storage  and  handling,  tank  brochures,  and  Morrill’s 
Metered  Tank  Truck  Delivery. 

These  services  can  mean  better  pressroom  opera¬ 
tion  and  printing,  whether  you  use  drums  or  tank 
truck  deliveries  of  news  black  ink,  comic  color  or 
R.O.P.  color  ink. 

The  technically  trained  Morrill  man  is  backed  by 
1 17  years  of  ink  formulation  experience  ...  in  an 
organization  that  provides  uniform  quality  on  a 
coast-to-coast  basis.  Why  not  talk  to  the  Man  from 
Morrill  about  complete  news  ink  service  today? 


Geo.  H.  Morrill  Company 


A  DIVISION  OF 


Sun  Chemical  Corporatien 

10th  Street  A  44th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


DIVISIONS  OF  SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

HORN  (paints,  maintenance  and  construction  materials,  industrial  coatings)  ’ 
WARWICK  (textile  and  industrial  chemicals)  •  WARWICK  WAX  (refiners  of 
specialty  waxes)  •  RUTHERFORD  (lithographic  equipment)  •  SUN  SUPPLY  (litho¬ 
graphic  supplies)  •  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  (Sigmund  Ullman  •  Fuchs  &  Lang  ' 

Eagle  •  American  •  Kelly  *  Chemical  Color  &  Supply  Inks)  •  MORRILL  (news  inks) 

•  ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  (coatings  &  plastics)  •  PIGMENTS  DIVISION 
(pigments  for  paints,  plastics,  printing  inks  of  all  kinds)  *  OVERSEAS  DIVISION 
(export)  •  A.  C.  HORN  COMPANY,  LIMITED  (Canada)  •  GENERAL  PRINTING 
INK  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED  •  FUCHS  A  LANG  de  MEXICO, 

S.  A.  de  C.  V. 
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Daily  Finds 
All  Tours  Lead 
To  Goodwill 


£  Initial  Steps 
To  Censorship 

that  these  annual  Goodwill  fTl  1 

Tours  have  built  up  a  corps  of  1  CriTlCU  lljclSy 


European  trips  this  season 
builds  mailing  lists  useful  to 
travel  agencies,  also,  through 
its  files  of  former  tour  members. 

The  Journal  Star  has  learned 


Peoria,  Ill. 

Not  one,  but  two,  trips  to 
Europe  this  Summer  constitute 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star's  eighth 
annual  Goodwill  Tour — and  its 
biggest  venture  into  the  travel 
l)usiness  yet. 

A  “(luickie”  17-day  air  tour, 
.\ug.  3  through  Aug.  19,  will 
visit  London,  Paris,  Geneva, 
Rome  and  jiadrid.  A  30-day 
tour  Sept.  14  through  Oct.  14 
will  see  the  high  points  of  in¬ 
terest  in  England,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Italy  and  France. 

Cooperating  with  the  Journal 
Star  are  Trans  World  Airlines 
and  the  Mason  Travel  Bureau 
in  Peoria. 

How  successful  the  seven 


faithful  members  who  come 
back  year  after  year.  (They  are 
mostly  older  people  who  have 
the  time  and  money  to  travel 
extensively.)  They  influence 
their  friends  to  join  and  even 
suggest  itineraries  for  future 
trips. 


©bttuarg 


Harry  Saul,  67,  dean  of  Can¬ 
adian  advertising  men;  June  3. 
He  was  a  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  for  more  than  40 
years. 


Edward  McLean,  48,  news 
editor  of  the  Victoria  (B.C.) 
Times;  June  3,  while  at  work 
in  his  garden.  His  death  ended 


previous  Journal 

Star 

Goodwill 

a  career  of  22  years  on  British 

Tours  have  been 

is  shown: 

Columbia  newspapers. 

Travelers 

Payments 

*  *  e 

1950  U.S.,  Canada 

40 

$  13,392 

Gregory  T.  Dillon,  65, 

1951  U.S. 

77 

25,093 

veteran  Chicago  newspaperman ; 

19.52  Alaska 

148 

88,430 

June  3  at  his  home  in  suburban 

1953  Great  Circle 

76 

38,000 

Elmhurst,  apparently  of  a  heart 

1954  West 

63 

25,091 

seizure. 

1955  Caribbean 

72 

52,000 

♦  «  * 

19.56  Hawaii 

62 

80,000 

Irvin  Forbes,  54,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  photographer;  June 

Totals 

538 

$322,816 

4,  after  a  long  illness. 

Prospective  tour 

members 

*  «  * 

San  Francisco 
Easy  and  alluring  steps  could 
bring  censorship,  Gov.  Goodwin 
J.  Knight  of  California  warned 
the  National  Editorial  Associ¬ 
ation  convention  here. 

A  California  legislative  pro¬ 
posal  for  comic  book  censure 
legislation  was  given  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  The  measure  passed  both 
houses  by  heavy  majorities  and 
then  vetoed  by  the  governor. 

Such  measures  represent  a 
dangerous  tendency  that  might 
bring  on  curtailment  of  fi’ee 
press  and  free  speech.  Gov. 
Knight  said. 

“The  first  steps  toward  rep 
ressive  censorship  could  easily 
bo  made  attractive,”  Gov. 
Knight  said.  He  labelled  the 
comic  book  plan  as  the  first 
move  that  might  bring  about 
such  a  curtailment  of  freedom. 

Press  Service  Lauded 
The  official  praised  newspa¬ 
per  contributions  to  California 
which  have  proven  of  service 
since  the  state’s  beginnings. 
Frank  E.  Howard  presented 


Gov.  Knight  with  a  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation 
plaque  in  recognition  of  his  rise 
from  newspaperboy  to  high 
state  office.  He  pointed  out  that 
Gov.  Knight  was  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  newspaperboy  before 
becoming  Los  Angeles  Herald 
reporter  previous  to  entering 
the  law. 


Second  Such  Award 


A  similar  plaque  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  then  Gov.  Earl  War¬ 
ren,  now  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,  a  decade  ago. 
Justice  Warren  once  carried 
newspapers  for  the  Bakersfield 
Californian. 

In  making  the  presentation, 
the  CNF  revised  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  its  slogan,  “Today’s  news¬ 
paperboy,  tomorrow’s  leader,” 
to  “Yesterday’s  newspaperboy, 
today’s  leader,”  Mr.  Howard 
observed.  He  is  CNF  president 
and  circulation  director,  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

The  plaque  was  presented  “in 
recognition  of  sincere  and  con¬ 
tinuing  support  of  all  youth 
programs.”  In  another  NEA 
presentation,  Ben  Cober,  Red¬ 
wood  Empire  publisher,  gave  a 
redwood  gavel  to  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent  Alfred  J.  Ball  for  the  use 
of  the  incoming  NEA  presi¬ 
dent. 


must  deposit  a  specified  amount 
in  advance  with  the  JS  pro¬ 
motion  department,  Russell 
Perry,  director. 

The  Journal  Star  has  pro¬ 
moted  smaller  tours,  too:  a  one- 
day  spring  tour  to  Chicago  for 
junior  and  senior  high  school 
students;  trips  to  Disneyland 
last  Summer  and  the  Rose  Bowl 
(tame  during  the  New  Year’s 
holiday;  a  first  theater  tour  to 
New  York  the  middle  of  last 
month.  The  paper  is  planning  a 
second  New  York  theater  tour 
in  September. 

The  paper  regards  these  tours 
as  public  service  events,  not 
money-making  ventures,  says 
.Sallie  Whelan,  promotion  de¬ 
partment  assistant. 

It  cooperates  with  different 
travel  media  and  local  agencies 


Tim  Elkins,  49,  former 
White  House  photographer  for 
the  Associated  Press;  May  31 
of  a  heart  attack. 


Marie  Dugan,  61,  copy  editor 
and  employe  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal  since  1918.  She 
was  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Journal  from  1920  to  1940,  and 
wrote  verse  and  articles  for  a 
number  of  periodicals  and  the 
Southern  Nebraska  Register; 
May  19. 


Frank  Murray  Dies 
Of  Heart  Attack 

Minneapolis 
Frank  E.  Murray,  a  Minne¬ 
apolis  newspaperman  since  1925 
Minneapolis  Star  staff 


and 


lor  each  tour,  thus  enlarging  its  writer  for  12  years,  died  May 
business  contacts  and  gaining  23,  He  was  53  years  old.  Cause 


prestige.  It  provides  locally 
sponsored  tours  which  appeal  to 


I’eorians  who  like  to  travel  with 
their  friends.  It  gains  a  wealth 
of  material  for  its  travel  pages 
tirough  publicity  articles  and 
u  *  meetings  such  as 

those  held  before  the  Hawaiian 
trip  last  year  and  the  projected 


of  death  was  a  heart  attack. 

On  May  9  he  was  presented 
an  individual  service  award 
from  Minnesota  Gov.  Freeman 
for  his  contribution  to  traffic 
safety.  He  was  president  of  the 
Twin  Cities  chapter,  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  in  1954  and 
1955. 


Watch  for  it  — 

It's  a  Ddly! 


Another  feature  bearing  the 


i 

HALL  ^  mark  of  quality 


A  L  L  Sundiaitey.J^nci 


/ 
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40,000  Main 
Headings  in 
Times  Index 

The  1956  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  Index  has  just  been 
published.  The  Index,  which 
also  is  published  in  semi-month¬ 
ly  issues,  summarizes  and  clas¬ 
sifies  news  alphabetically  by 
subjects,  persons  and  organiza¬ 
tions. 

More  than  a  half  million  en¬ 
tries  and  cross-references  cover¬ 
ing  various  phases  of  news 
stories  are  included  in  the  1,- 
427-page  volume,  which  con¬ 
tained  156  pages  more  than  the 
1955  issue,  according  to  Joseph 
C.  Gephart,  editor. 

Approximately  40,000  main 
headings  have  been  used  in  The 
Index  to  classify  the  news  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Netv  York  Times 
last  year. 

Forty  pages  are  used  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Presidential 
Election  of  1956.  Fifty-four 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Index  has  been  published 
consecutively  since  1913  when 
it  appeared  as  a  quarterly. 


We  Influence 
Shoppers! 

Testing  or  consistent  adver¬ 
tising,  The  Chronicle-Herald  is 
the  big  influence  on  shoppers 
in  this  rich  21  County  area. 

Lost  year  they  bought  to  the 
tune  of  $208,360,000  in  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Augusta  retail  stores. 
Put  your  advertising  in  the  only 
newspapers  covering  this  big 
market  so  completely! 


9i)C  Augusta  (Utironirlc 


AUGUSTA  HERALD 


affiliates 

WRDW-Radio.  1480 
WRDW-TV,  Channel  12 


Represented  nationally  by 
the  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Oscar  Berger’s 


VIP-Gallery 


FRANK  J.  STARZEL 

General  Manager,  Associated  Press 
DRAWN  FROM  LIFE  ESPECIALLY  FOR  E  &  P. 


Maggie  Savoy  Named 
Woman’s  Page  Editor 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
i  Maggie  Savoy  has  been 
j  named  woman’s  page  editor  of 
I  the  Arizona  Republic,  daily  and 
Sunday. 

I  Mary  Lou  Loper,  assistant  to 
;  Mi.ss  Savoy,  was  appointed 
i  editor  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
I  woman’s  pages. 

1  Miss  Savoy  comes  to  the  Re¬ 


public  after  several  years  as 
woman’s  page  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  where  she  and 
the  paper  received  national 
awards.  She  was  chosen  by  the 
French  government  to  make  a 
two-week  trip  to  fashion  marts 
a  few  months  ago. 

Mrs.  Loper  started  with  the 
Gazette  in  1950  as  a  campus 
correspondent,  and  later  worked 
during  the  summer  vacations 
while  a  .student  at  Arizona 
State. 


Science  News 
Reports  Cited 

San  Franclsto 

A  verbal  citation  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  scientific  news  presen¬ 
tation  was  handed  members  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  here  by  Dr.  Joseph  Kaplan, 
chairman  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  International 
Geophysical  Year. 

The  year  has  not  yet  begun, 
but  already  it  presents  “an 
example  of  good  reportin? 
never  exceeded  in  the  history  of 
this  nation,”  Dr.  Kaplan  told 
the  opening  NEA  convention 
session. 

“You  who  publish  are  the 
ones  who  interpret  and  you  art 
doing  a  magnificent  job  for 
the  International  Geophysical 
Yeai',”  he  said.  Such  reporting 
is  important  to  publishers  as 
the  IGY  is  “in  the  business  of 
making  the  world  smaller  and 
thus  is  developing  your  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  explained. 

The  extensive  publicity  given 
the  year,  which  opens  July  1. 
contrasts  with  the  spirit  of 
just  25  years  ago.  Then  most 
scientists  feared  newspapers. 
Dr.  Kaplan  observed. 


Baltimore  Prizes 

“Whistle  Stop,  U.S.A.,’’  by 
Robert  F.  Kniesche,  will  be 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  an¬ 
nual  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Baltimore  Press  Photographers 
Association  at  its  annual  ball 
June  7.  Mr.  Kniesche  is  photo¬ 
graphic  director  of  the  .''MR- 
papers. 

Division  winners  were 
Sports,  Richard  Tomlinson, 
News -Post;  feature,  Richard 
Stacks,  Sunpapers;  news: 
Charles  Hart,  News-Post;  gen¬ 
eral  news,  Harld  Spicer,  New^ 
Post;  portraits  and  personal 
tie.s,  Fred  Kraft,  N^ws-Post. 
and  pictorial,  the  Kniesche  en¬ 
try. 


STARBOUND  FEATURES 

BECO.MES 

lloatin|$  F<»aiures  Synilieate 

Which  better  describes  the  organization’s  aim — to  provide 
newspapers  with  a  selection  of  the  best  boating  features. 
Newest  is  “Boating  Brief”,  a  fully  matted  panel,  1  col.  by 
4",  briefing  the  boatman  on  things  he  ought  to  know 
about  boating  safety,  boat  handling  and  seamanship. 

Write  or  wire  for  rates  and  samples. 

Hoatinj^  Features  Syiifli€*ate 

9  Murray  Street  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Cabinet  Conference 

WASHINGTON 

Cabinet  members  conducted  •> 
total  of  nine  press  confereoce 
during  May.  Secretary  of  l'*^ 
fense  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Swn 
tary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Ta. 
Benson,  and  State  Secretar 
John  Foster  Dulles,  each  ha 
two;  Labor  Secretary  James 
Mitchell,  Interior  Secretar; 
Fred  A.  Seaton,  and  Attorne. 
General  Herbert  Brownell  ha 
one  each. 
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^^THE  RAINS  CAME’’ 


They  are  doing  a  lot  more  business  in  Fort 
Worth  these  days.  The  drouth-breaking  rains 
have  caused  sales  to  climb  more  sharply  than 
during  preceding  years  when  the  need  for 
rain  was  at  a  premium.  Lakes  that  supplied 
water  for  homes  and  industry  alike  are  full, 
insuring  an  ample  supply  for  years  to  come. 

The  tremendous  boost  to  the  rancher  and  the 
farmer  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  estimate  the  value  in  terms  of  dollars — 
the  figure  would  stagger  even  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  person. 


the  future  with  confidence.  This  confidence 
means  the  purchase  of  new  and  better  equip¬ 
ment  to  run  their  businesses,  and  it  also 
means  the  purchase  of  more  convenient  items 
necessary  for  good  living  today. 

If  you  want  your  share  of  this  big  boom  in 
Texas,  the  Star-Telegram  can  give  it  to  you. 
Every  day  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
calls  on  the  people  of  Fort  WWth  and  W^est 
Texas.  It  can  present  your  advertising  mes¬ 
sage  to  this  market  that  is  in  a  buying  mood. 
According  to  the  latest  ABC  Audit  Report, 
the  combined  daily  circulation  of  the  Star- 


Texans  are  hard  at  work,  making  up  for  the 
six  years  of  drouth.  They  can  now  plan  for 


Telegram  is  253,312,  and  on  Sunday,  229,038. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Tele^ 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  Jr.,  President  end  National  Advertising  Dird^ry 


without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests 
"Just  a  good  newspaper" 
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Aptitude  Testing  Helps 
In  Personnel  Program 


St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

In  the  11  years  since  World 
War  II,  the  staff  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  has  prown  in 
numbers  from  200  to  460. 

In  addition,  it  was  necessary 
in  1946  to  restaff  the  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  following  an  ITU 
strike. 

“This  was  done.”  Editor  and 
President  Nelson  Poynter  said, 
“in  the  face  of  a  growing  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  shortage  of 
trained  people.  Yet  we  found 
our  solution  without  raiding 
other  newspapers. 

Talent  Search 

“The  Times  has  accomplished 
this  rapid  expansion,”  Mr. 
Poynter  continued,  “through  the 
application  of  sound,  modern, 
scientific  personnel  procedures 
including  selection,  testing  and 
training.” 

The  solution,  according  to 
Mr.  Poynter,  is  to  seek  out 
people  who  have  not  only  the 
talent  but  also  the  urge  for 
newspaper  work.  “By  urge,  we 
mean  the  urge  to  stick  to 


Brush- 

Moore 

newspapers 
dominate 
7  locally- 
influenced 

Ohio 

markets! 


TtM  Ctntwi  Repoittory.  Th«  Mtrion  Sur. 
TtM  8«lem  N'«m.  Th«  SteubrnrllU  HenM' 
Star.  Tbt  PtrUiaouth  TIidm.  Tha  Inmimi 
TtlbufM.  'Hm  Cast  Llrarpoal  lUvlaw. 


journalism.” 

The  Times  first  began  using 
tests  in  selection  w'hen  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  restaff  the 
Composing  Room. 

The  Florida  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  cooperated  fully 
by  screening  young  veterans  to 
find  those  with  the  desired 
mechanical  aptitudes. 

The  success  of  these  young 
men  and  women  in  mastering 
their  new  skills  proved  that 
the  tests  had  something,  Mr. 
Poynter  said. 

However,  a  drawback  de¬ 
veloped.  Some  of  the  men, 
though  making  good  progress 
mechanically,  didn’t  care  for 
their  tasks,  objected  to  repeti¬ 
tive  work,  or  in  some  other 
way  indicated  that  they  would 
not  have  good  careers  in  the 
Composing  Room. 

Screening  and  Testing 

This  led  to  the  question:  Can 
tests  measure  more  than  apti¬ 
tudes?  Other  businesses  and 
industries  had  reported  excel¬ 
lent  success  in  working  with 
industrial  psychologists  on  a 
consulting  basis. 

The  Times  explored  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  finding  such  help  in 
the  Florida  West  Coast  area 
and  engaged  the  services  of 
Byron  Harle.ss  and  Associates 
of  Tampa,  Industrial  Psycholo¬ 
gists,  for  one  day  a  week,  to 
work  with  our  personnel  de¬ 
partment. 

He  has  set  up  a  screening 
and  testing  program,  conducted 
supervisor  and  management 
training  programs  and  helped 
in  recruiting  problems. 

Mr.  Harless  arranged  bat¬ 
teries  of  tests,  combining  na¬ 
tionally  available  tests  with 
those  he  worked  up  especially 


Retail  Sales 
$146,121,000 

EVERYDAY  IS 
PAY-DAY  IN  MACDN... 

ADVERTISE  WHERE 
PEOPLE  MAKE  GOOD 
!  MONEY  AND  SPEND  IT! 


for  newspaper  jobs,  for  each 
phase  of  Times  activities. 

“The  tests  are  only  part  of 
the  selection  technique,”  Mr. 
Harless  emphasized  to  super¬ 
visors.  “They  do  not  replace  the 
screening  interview  in  Per¬ 
sonnel,  the  application  and  the 
supervisor’s  interview.  All  are 
important  to  proper  selection.” 

Times  hiring  procedures  work 
this  way: 

All  applicants  are  asked  to 
fill  out  an  application. 

The  personnel  director  screens 
the  application  and  inteiwiews 
the  applicants  who  are  then 
sent  to  the  supervi-sors  seeking 
a  new  staffer. 

The  supervisor  interviews  the 
applicant  extensively.  If  the 
inteiwiew  is  favorable,  the  sup- 
pervisor  sends  the  applicant 
back  to  Personnel  for  testing. 
The  Personnel  Department  tests 
the  applicant  and  reports  to  the 
supervisor  the  scores  and  a 
general  interpretation  of  the 
aptitudes,  interests  and  per¬ 
sonality  factors  revealed  by 
the  tests. 

The  supervisor  then  makes 
his  decision  based  on  the  ap¬ 
plication,  the  interview  and  the 
tests. 

For  the  successful  applicant 
a  physical  examination  is  ar¬ 
ranged.  If  the  doctor’s  report 
is  favorable,  the  applicant  is 
hired  and  put  to  work. 

The  most  solid  endor.sement 
of  the  testing  program  as  de¬ 
veloped  by  Mr.  Harless  comes 
from  Times  front-line  super¬ 
visors  who  insist  on  seeing 
test  scores  before  hiring. 

Supervisor’s  Responsibility 
But  in  no  way  do  the  tests 
take  away  from  the  supervisor 
his  responsibility — and  privi¬ 
lege — of  making  the  hiring 
decision. 

Mr.  Poynter  has  emphasized 
from  the  start  of  the  Times 
Personnel  Department  that  the 
testing  program  and  other  per¬ 
sonnel  aids  do  not  relieve  the 
department  heads  and  super¬ 
visors  from  their  responsibility 
for  selecting  their  own  people. 

“We  are  the  first  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  there  is  no  absolute 
in  tests,”  Mr.  Poynter  said, 
“but  we  could  not  have  ex¬ 
panded  our  staff  so  rapidly  and 
reduced  unit  cost  of  production 
in  all  departments  measured  in 
man  hours,  had  we  not  made 
use  of  modern  personnel  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  age-old  problem 
of  getting  the  right  man  in  the 
right  job.” 

Another  strong  endorsement 
of  Mr.  Harless’  success  with 
the  Times  has  come  from  other 
newspapers. 

He  ventured  into  the  new.s- 


paper  industry  with  the  Times 
but  now  has  a  number  of 
clients  in  the  field,  ranging 
from  small  weeklies  to  large 
metropolitan  combinations. 

The  Poynter  Fund 

He  also  serves  as  consultant 
to  the  Poynter  Fund,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Nelson  Poynter  and 
named  for  his  late  father,  Paul 
Poynter,  former  Times  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  Poynter  Fund’s  main 
project  is  to  find  and  promote 
incentives  to  youngsters  who 
may  have  outstanding  careers 
in  journalism. 

“We  do  not  want  our  scholar, 
ships  and  fellowships  and  other 
training  to  be  wasted  on  bright 
hitch-hikers  on  their  way  to 
public  relations  posts,”  Mr. 
Poynter  said,  “so  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  these  young  people 
have  a  strong  urge  to  work  in 
the  newspaper  field  as  well  as 
the  talents  and  aptitudes,  the 
arts  and  crafts  in  journalism 
demand.” 

Aptitude  and  psychological 
testing  not  only  has  helped  the 
Times  fill  the  ranks  at  the 
beginning  level,  it  has  played 
a  major  role  in  a  strong  pro¬ 
gram  of  promotion  from  within 
for  a  number  of  staffers. 

Ben  Faden,  the  present  a.s- 
sistant  production  manager,  j 
started  in  the  mailroom  with  a 
part-time  job.  He  was  working 
his  way  up  the  ladder  slowly 
when  the  tests  revealed  that  he 
had  high  supervisory  skills,  a 
high  energy  level  and  mechan - 
cal  aptitude.  He  was  made 
Press  Foreman  and  moved 
from  there  to  his  present  job. 

A1  Bass  started  with  the 
Times  as  an  apprentice  sports 
writer.  He  was  on  the  copy 
desk  when  tests  revealed  his 
supervisory  skills  and  mechani¬ 
cal  aptitude.  He  became  make¬ 
up  editor  and  was  promoted 
from  there  to  news  production 
foreman. 

Advancement 

Some  men  have  come  to  the 
Times  either  through  the  test¬ 
ing  program  or  have  advanced 
through  the  testing  program 
and  then  gone  on  to  bigger  op¬ 
portunities  elsewhere. 

“In  general,”  Mr.  Poynter  | 
concluded,  “we  are  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  testing  program 
as  part  of  modern  personnel 
procedures.  We  feel  that  it  has 
to  be  used  with  good  common 
sense  and  when  so  used  is  > 
very  valuable  aid  in  getting 
for  a  newspaper  the  best 
people,  putting  them  on  the 
right  jobs  and  keeping  them. 

“However,  it  is  no  panacea, 
no  substitute  for  day-to-day 
alert  management.” 
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R.  0.  P.  Color  Advertising  Linage,  1956, 
for  the  Top  Ten  Newspapers: 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal  . e&s  2,586,814 

2.  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS .  e&s  1,655,631^ 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times . m&s  1  641,175 

4.  Chicago  Tribune  . m&s  1,571,960 

5.  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  .  e&s  1,530,911 

6.  Nashville  Tennessean  .  m&s  1,487,500 

7.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  . e&s  1,415,679 

8.  San  Jose  News-Mercury  News  .  e&s  1,322,939 

9.  Long  Beach  Independent- 

Press  Telegram  . e&s  1,308,061 

10.  Houston  Chronicle . e&s  1,277,062 

'Birmingham  Post-Herold  Color  linage,  791,737,  not  included. 

(Now  a  subscriber  to  Medio  Records  but  not  a  member  in  1956, 

The  Birminghom  News  ond  Post-Herold  linage  figures  ore  from 
Business  Office  records.  Other  newspaper  linoge  from  Media 
Records.) 

Nothing  sells  Alabama  like  Color  in 


(She  Birmm^Kam  Netx>s 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
KELLY-SMITH  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  Birmingham  News  and  Past-Her¬ 
ald,  Alabama's  Most  Powerful  Selling 
Medium,  is  the  most  economical  way 
to  reach  Alabama's  Largest  Buying 
Audience  .  .  .  with  frequency  .  .  . 
and  with  the  FULL  impact  of  COLOR. 


Sunday 


,299 

,815 


231,013 
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THE  DAILY  MIRROR  NEWSPAPERS  LTD..  LONDON 

A  RECORD  PROFIT 

Cecil  H.  King  discusses  present  day  newspaper  economics  in  Britain 


The  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Daily  Mirror 
Newspapers  Ltd.,  was  held  on  June  7,  at  the  Brettenham 
House.  Lancaster  Place,  London  W.C.2.  Mr.  Cecil  H.  King, 
Chairman  and  Managing  Director,  said: 


The  net  profit  after  taxation, 
as  you  will  have  seen  from  the 
accounts  already  circulated,  is 
£855,503 — the  highest  in  the 
company’s  history. 

Income  from  our  investments 
was  in  substance  the  same  as 
last  year. 

The  profit  on  trading  after  de¬ 
preciation  when  compared  with 
that  of  last  year,  the  result  of  which  was  affected  by 
strikes,  shows  an  increase  of  £641,201. 

Trading  receipts  reflected  a  full  year’s  benefit  from 
the  retail  price  increase  that  took  place  late  in  1955. 
In  addition,  due  to  larger  sized  papers  we  were  able 
to  carry  a  greater  volume  of  advertising,  the  rate  for 
which  was  raised  by  10%  in  October  last. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  had  to  bear  a  full  year’s  costs 
of  printing  the  northern  editions  of  the  Daily  Mirror 
in  Manchester  and,  with  the  price  of  newsprint  higher 
and  wage  rates  further  advanced,  overall  costs  of 
production  were  substantially  greater  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years. 

The  major  variations  in  balance  sheet  items  have 
I  been  dealt  with  in  the  Directors’  Report.  I  therefore 

i  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  on  the  balance  sheet 

to  the  note  attaching  thereto  dealing  with  capital 
commitments. 

New  Building  at  Holborn  Circus 


Effect  of  Newsprint  Rationing  on 
Newspaper  Economics 

The  economics  of  the  newspaper  industry  since  the 
war  have  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the  condition 
of  world  newsprint  supplies.  Supplies  have  now  come 
into  a  state  of  balance  and  towards  the  close  of  last 
year  newsprint  rationing  came  to  an  end. 

About  two-thirds  of  all  newsprint  goes  to  the  USA. 
At  present  it  is  being  consumed.  If  there  were  a  reces¬ 
sion  of  demand,  publishers  over  here  would  be  flooded. 
Whatever  happens,  British  publishers  in  1957  will 
have  as  much  newsprint  as  they  need.  You  will  all,  I 
feel,  want  to  hear  how  your  own  particular  newspaper 
interests  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  these  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  industry. 

The  principal  effect  of  newsprint  rationing  in  the 
post-war  period  was  to  curtail  competition.  At  first 
cii'culations  were  pegged.  This  prevented  newspapers 
from  competing  for  sales.  In  1952,  this  system  was 
finally  abolished  and  rationing  confined  to  a  limit  on 
paging.  Publishers  were  allowed  to  step  up  their  sales 
but  had  to  restrict  the  size  of  their  papers.  This  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  competing  freely  for  advertisements. 

Advertising  Revenue  Rises  Rapidly 

During  all  this  time  advertisers  had  more  and  more 
money  to  spend.  Already  by  1949  the  total  amount  of 
money  spent  in  one  year  on  press  advertising  had 
reached  £30,522,199. 

In  every  subsequent  year  the  total  has  increased. 
As  paging  rations  were  enlarged  more  advertising 


You  will  see  that  the  total  cost  of  erecting  the  new 
building  at  Holborn  and  fully  equipping  it  with  the 
most  up  to  date  high  speed  presses  is  currently  esti¬ 
mated  at  £6,600,000.  This  large  expenditure  will  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  4  or  5  years.  The  cost  will 
be  met  partly  out  of  the  company’s  own  resources,  but 
discussions  are  taking  place  on  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  financing  the  balance. 

Your  board  feels  that  the  net  results  for  the  year 
fully  justified  recommending  a  final  dividend  of  10% 
on  the  equity  capital  as  increased  by  the  bonus  issue 
made  in  December  last,  which  in  effect  represents  an 
increase  of  2%.%  on  the  old  capital. 


could  be  accommodated.  Even  so,  the  demand  for 
space  was  always  greater  than  the  total  amount  of 
space  available.  Most  newspapers  and  periodicals  were 
therefore  able  to  raise  their  advertising  rates  and  had 
to,  in  order  to  cover  the  rising  costs  of  wages  and 
newsprint. 

Those  halcyon  days  of  forced  equality  are  now  over. 

1953  saw  the  largest  increase  in  press  advertising  since 
the  w'ar — an  increase  of  £12  million — 25% — on  1952. 

1954  followed  with  another  increase  of  £12  million,  1956 
with  £13V2  million.  Last  year  came  a  notable  change: 
1956  was  up  on  1955 — but  only  by  £6^^  million. 

Moreover  of  the  new  money  as  much  as  90% — easily 
a  record  proportion — went  to  newspapers  and  only 
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10%  to  periodicals.  Two  groups  of  newspaper  media 
—London  evenings  and  provincial  weeklies — actually 
showed  a  decrease  for  the  first  time  since  the  boom 
began.  By  far  the  largest  share  of  the  new  money 
was  taken  by  London  mornings  and  national  Sundays, 
and  even  this  share  was  unevenly  distributed — the  bulk 
of  it  going  to  a  few  individual  papers. 

Commercial  Television  Enters  the  Field 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  trace.  In  1956  commercial 
television  entered  the  field  for  the  first  time  as  a 
serious  competitor  and  netted  some  £13  million.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  had  less  new'  money  to  spend  on  the  press 
and  what  money  they  did  have  they  concentrated  on 
the  stronger  papers.  With  increased  paging  allowances 
these  were  able  to  accommodate  most  of  what  was 
going.  Other  papers  w'ere  so  short  of  advertising  that 
their  full  allowances  of  new’sprint  were  superfluous. 

What  of  our  own  position?  This  is  rather  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  press.  For  some  time,  like  other 
papers,  we  have  not  used  all  our  newsprint  allowance, 
but  in  our  case  the  reason  is  not  so  much  that  we  have 
been  short  of  advertisements,  as  that  printing  so  many 
copies  per  issue  we  find  it  uneconomic  to  extend  paging 
beyond  a  certain  point. 

During  the  newspaper  strike,  as  you  know,  we 
suffered  more  heavily  than  other  papers.  Our  pro¬ 
duction  costs  were  higher.  It  was  unprofitable  to  make 
up  for  lost  advertising  by  printing  bigger  papers  after 
the  strike.  We  lost  all  our  revenue  from  sales — and 
sales,  with  our  vast  circulation,  smaller  advertising 
content  and  lower  rates,  provide  a  far  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  total  revenue  for  us  than  for  any  other  paper. 

Daily  Mirror  Less  Vulnerable  Than  Competitors 

But  circumstances  that  were  to  our  disadvantage 
then  are  very  much  in  our  favour  now.  The  very  fact 
that  so  large  a  part  of  our  revenue  comes  from  sales 
means  that  we  are  much  less  vulnerable  to  a  reces¬ 
sion  in  press  advertising  than  other  papers.  This  is 
not  all.  As  commercial  TV  absorbs  more  money — esti¬ 
mates  are  that  it  will  take  about  twice  as  much  in 
1957  as  in  1956 — the  publications  to  be  hit  will  be 
those  which  have  no  special  coverage  to  offer  or  which 
compete  least  successfully  in  the  mass-circulation  field. 
The  Daily  Mirror  and  its  associated  papers  have  excep¬ 
tional  strength  in  offering  unique  opportunities  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  interested  in  reaching  mass  markets. 

These  opportunities  are  amply  shown  in  the  most 
recent  national  readership  survey  conducted  by  the 
Institute  of  Practitioners  in  Advertising.  This  survey 
shows  that  the  Daily  Mirror  has  a  daily  readership  of 
14,749,000,  two  million  more  than  any  other  daily  paper, 
and  the  Sunday  Pictorial  a  weekly  readership  as  high 
as  15,619,000.  The  two  Reveilles  are  easily  ahead  of  all 
their  competitors.  Weekend  with  11,274,000  readers  a 
week  and  Midweek  with  7,908,000;  Woman’s  Sunday 
Mirror,  after  only  two  years’  publication,  has  climbed 
already  to  fourth  place  in  the  highly  competitive 
Women’s  field  with  a  readership  of  3,587,000  per  issue. 

Young  Readership  Valuable  to  Advertisers 

,  These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  Broken  down 
mto  age  groups  they  are  even  more  remarkable.  The 
Daily  Mirror,  Sunday  Pictorial  and  Woman’s  Sunday 
Mirror,  for  instance  have  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
total  readership  in  the  under  35  bracket  than  any  other 
publications  in  their  respective  groups.  'This  offers 
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immense  attraction  to  advertisers  who  realise  that 
buying  habits  (as  well  as  reading  habits)  are  formed 
early  in  life. 

Another  characteristic  of  our  papers  that  appeals  to 
advertisers  is  the  close  relationship  we  keep  with  our 
readers.  While  some  newspapers  have  spent  large  sums 
on  competitions,  we  have  chosen  to  encourage  a  project 
of  more  lasting  benefit  to  our  readers — the  maintenance 
of  a  service  bureau  to  answer  calls  for  help  or  advice. 

Readers'  Service  Widely  Used 

Often — notably  in  cases  of  fraud — prompt  editorial 
investigation  of  a  reader’s  grievance  has  lead  to  the 
exposure,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  some  public 
trickster  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  brought 
so  speedily  to  justice.  Sometimes  an  itinerant  husband 
is  reluctantly  compelled  to  support  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  or  a  greedy  landlord  persuaded  to  moderate 
his  terms. 

Most  appeals  are  less  dramatic.  Whatever  the  prob¬ 
lem — housing,  pensions,  insurance,  income-tax,  chil¬ 
dren’s  welfare,  legal  and  the  rest — our  bureau  gives 
help  to  many  people  who  may  well  have  nowhere  else 
to  turn. 

This  bureau,  by  far  the  largest  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
the  only  one  with  such  direct  personal  contact  with 
individuals,  began  originally  with  John  Noble’s  column 
in  the  Sunday  Pictorial.  Soon  after  the  war  it  extended 
its  activities  to  the  Daily  Mirror  and  now  also  covers 
queries  from  readers  of  Woman’s  Sunday  Mirror  and 
the  Scottish  papers.  It  employs  a  large  staff  which 
includes  18  full-time  experts,  gives  about  1,500  inter¬ 
views  and  answers  some  100,000  queries  a  year.  It  has 
done  enormous  work  for  the  public,  thereby  increasing 
the  loyalty  of  the  public  to  us. 

The  success  of  this  scheme,  together  with  the  huge 
correspondence  regularly  aroused  by  our  topical  fea¬ 
tures  and  provocative  editorial  policy,  tends  to  show 
that  the  readership  of  our  papers  is  intensive  as  well 
as  extensive. 

Newspapers  are  bought  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Some,  like  rolled  umbrellas,  are  often  bought  as  orna¬ 
ments:  like  rolled  umbrellas  they  often  remain  un¬ 
opened.  People  who  take  the  Daily  Mirror  take  it 
because  they  want  to  see  what  is  in  it  and  tend  to 
read  it  thoroughly.  This  is  of  unrivalled  advantage  to 
advertisers  aiming  to  peiwade  rather  than  just  skim 
the  mass  market. 

Daily  Mirror  Ready  for  Challenge  of  TV 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show’  how’  strong  a 
position  we  are  in  to  meet  the  challenge  of  TV.  Some 
papers  may  soon  be  compelled  to  lower  their  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  (as  certain  periodicals  have  done  already). 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  continue  to  concentrate 
on  the  editorial  quality  of  our  papers,  to  limit  the 
amount  of  non-editorial  space  and  to  offer  the  largest 
circulation  and  the  lowest  rate  per  thousand  readers  to 
advertisers.  This  is  the  policy  we  have  long  pursued. 
The  wisdom  of  it  will  be  even  more  apparent  in  the 
future. 

We  have  of  course  considerable  interests  in  one  of 
the  commercial  TV  companies,  Associated  Television 
Ltd.,  and  can  look  forward  to  a  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
turn  from  this  investment  in  the  future.  We  have  in 
fact  a  foot  planted  quite  securely  in  both  camps. 

Let  me  now  close  with  a  word  of  thanks  to  all  staff  at 
home  and  abroad  who  have  helped  your  company  to 
achieve  a  successful  year. 
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Justice  Dept. 
Seeks  Uphold 
Star  Case 

Washington 

Conviction  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  Company  and  its  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Emil  A.  Sees,  on 
charges  of  attempting  to  mon¬ 
opolize  advertising  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation  area  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  facts  and  should 
he  upheld,  the  Department  of 
Justice  contends  in  a  brief  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  im¬ 
posed  a  fine  of  $5,000  against 
the  publishing  company,  and  a 
$2,500  fine  against  the  adver¬ 
tising  director.  The  penalties 
were  sustained  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  which  held 
it  was  “apparent”  that  the  Star 
had  a  “dominant  position  as  to 
both  circulation  and  advertising 
in  the  daily  newspaper  field  in 
Metropolitan  Kansas  City.”  The 
court  pointed  out  that  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  in¬ 
dictment,  Star’s  newspapers 
covered  95'/f  of  all  households 
and  represented  more  than  94^ 
of  total  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  Metropolitan  Kansas 
City  area;  that  the  Star  re¬ 
ceived  94%  of  total  area  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  for  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  84%  of  such  revenue 
for  daily  newspapers  and  radio 
and  television  stations. 

The  newspaper  and  Mr.  Sees 
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charged  error  on  the  part  of  the 
trial  court  in  determining  that 
the  “relevant  market”  for  de¬ 
termining  the  monopoly  power 
was  limited  to  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio-TV  and  did  not 
embrace  other  media;  that  the 
court  erred  in  determining  that 
the  Star  used  a  unit  rate  and 
forced  combination  subscriptions 
rate  (it  publishes  morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  and  Sunday),  with  the  in¬ 
tent  and  effect  of  excluding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  appeal  cited  as  reversible 
error  the  fact  that  the  District 
Court  charged  the  trial  jury 
that,  if  the  Star  had  both 
monopoly  power  and  the  intent 
to  exercise  such  power,  it  might 
be  convicted  of  the  monopoli¬ 
zation  whether  or  not  it  actually 
exercises  the  power. 

Testimony  was  introduced  at 
the  trial  calculated  to  show  that 
the  Star  had  threatened  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  used  competitive 
papers,  with  refusal  to  take 
their  ads,  loss  of  desirable  po¬ 
sition,  having  their  credit  cut 
off,  denial  of  news  coverage  to 
advertisers,  and  other  economic 
penalties.  Witnesses  also  said 
they  were  required  to  place 
classified  and  display  in  both 
the  morning  Times  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  Star,  even  though  they 
desired  to  use  only  one  paper. 

The  Justice  Department  brief 
contends,  in  reply  to  one  of  the 
prime  points  of  appeal:  “  .  .  . 
the  relevant  market  for  deter¬ 
mining  monopoly  power  may 
be  substantially  narrower  where 
an  attempt  to  monopolize  is  in¬ 
volved  rather  than  actual  mono¬ 
polization.  In  the  instant  case, 
the  Star  was  charged  with  and 
convicted  of  both  attempt  to 
monopolize  and  monopolization.” 
The  two  counts  were  merged 
when  the  penalty  was  imposed, 
the  Government  contends  a  fine 
imposed  on  either  count  must 
stand  if  the  conviction  of  “at¬ 
tempt  to  monopolize”  is  valid. 


Buffalo  News  Adds 

This  Week  in  1958 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
as  part  of  an  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  in  1958  will  begin  dis¬ 
tributing  This  Week  Magazine. 

Euclid  M.  Covington,  presi¬ 
dent  of  United  Newspapers 
Magazine  Corporation,  said 
this  will  represent  the  38th 
major  addition  to  This  Week’s 
group  of  member  papers  and 
will  increase  circulation  to  ap¬ 
proximately  12,000,000. 

James  H.  Righter,  publisher, 
said  the  News’  pre.sent  circula¬ 
tion  is  301,075. 

The  News  is  building  a 
modern  plant  athwart  the 
Thruway.  Construction  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in 
mid-summer  1958. 

This  Week  will  become  the 
basis  for  a  weekend  package 
which  the  News  plans  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  Fall  of  next  year. 
Saturday  distribution  of  the 
magazine  will  be  comparable  to 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

• 

Right  to  Know 

Bill  Is  Killed 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Led  by  two  representatives 
from  Miami,  the  Florida  Leg¬ 
islature  killed  (43  to  33)  a 
“right  to  know”  bill  which 
would  banned  closed-door  and 
secret  meetings  of  public 
boards  and  commissions. 

The  bill  had  been  introduced 
by  legislators  from  Tampa  at 
the  request  of  the  West  Coast 
professional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  journalist 
fraternity. 

The  Miami  legislators 
claimed  the  bill  would  hamper 
government  officials  in  property 
dealings  and  in  such  matters 
as  discussions  of  school  segre¬ 
gation,  and  would  “drive  public 
officials  into  the  backrooms.” 


UP  Editors 
Fight  Secrecy 

MlLWAUla 

A  resolution  by  the  UniW 
Press  Newspaper  Editors  of 
Wisconsin  protesting  secrecy  it 
state  and  local  government 
prompted  lively  debate  in  the 
1957  session  of  the  Wisconm 
Legislature. 

Roy  L.  Matson,  president  of 
the  UPNEW  and  editor  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  it 
Madison,  reported  on  the  Legit 
lature’s  reaction  at  UPNEFi 
spring  meeting  here. 

“You  don’t  melt  overnight  i 
glacier  of  this  size  that  has 
been  piling  up  year  after  year," 
he  said.  “But  I’m  convinced  i 
trickle  has  started.  Every 
legislator  I  bump  into  wants  b 
argue  about  it.” 

Mr.  Matson  pointed  out  four 
anti-secrecy  bills  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate.  None  was 
passed.  But  Mr.  Matson  said, 
“The  legislators  and  the  people 
are  getting  an  idea  of  what  the 
shooting  is  all  about.” 

The  UPNEW  objected  to 
legislators  debating  and  making 
decisions  on  legislation  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  sessions  and  secret 
caucuses. 

Mr.  Matson  urged  editors  to 
keep  up  the  campaign — in  kxal 
government  and  in  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

Leo  H.  Petersen,  UP  sports 
editor  w'ho  recently  scored  an 
exclusive  on  proposed  franchise 
shifts  in  the  major  leagues, 
spoke  at  the  UPNEW  dinner 
meeting. 

The  UPNEW  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  commending  United 
Press  for  outstanding  coverage 
of  the  1957  session  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Legislature. 
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Press  Club  Enjoys 


Its  Private  Pool 

Dallas 

Bob  Parham,  a  former 

United  Press  staff  member  who 
lives  in  the  Preston  Hollow 
addition  of  Dallas,  told  mem-  . 
be  I  S  of  the  Dallas  Press  Club  ,  j 
he  had  a  swimming  pool  on  ; 

his  spacious  estate.  He  said  h*  ‘ 
would  be  interested  in  leasing  ) 
the  pool  to  the  Press  Club  if 
members  would  get  it  in  shape 
and  operate  it. 

Bert  Holmes  of  the  Dallo 
Times  Herald,  president  of  the 
club,  and  the  club’s  board  of  ; 

directors  jumped  at  the 
tunity.  Club  members  ; 

the  pool  and  painted  it.  C<^  i  ; 
per  club  family  for  use  of  the  | 
pool  is  $10  for  the  Summer.  I  ‘ 
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...  let  you  proof  and 
run  with  strict  uniformity, 
maximum  clarity 


Progressive  newspapers  the  world 
over  are  as  timely  with  color  as  they 
are  with  late-breaking  news,  thanks  to 
Sinclair  &  Carroll  Color  Book  inks. 
With  cross-mixtures,  any  color  of  the 
rainbow  is  yours,  in  your  own  plant, 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  Uniform  and 
perfect,  time  after  time,  to  guarantee 
Advertiser  satisfaction. 


Sinclair  &  Carroll  Company,  Inc. 


440  W.  SUPERIOR  ST.,  CHICAGO. 
591  11th  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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Newspaper  Pressmen 
Organize  Own  Group 

Chicago  chairman  of  the  conference. 
Formation  of  the  North  Mr.  Bonham  later  told  E&P 
American  Newspaper-Web  Con-  that  rumors  of  “secession”  came 
ference,  as  a  division  of  the  from  without  the  union  mem- 
International  Printing  Press-  bership,  but  were  so  persistent 
men’s  and  Assistants’  Union,  that  it  was  necessary  at  the 
was  completed  at  a  meeting  outset  to  openly  deny  any  such 
attended  by  125  delegates  here  intentions.  He  added  there  was 
June  8-9.  “nothing  political”  about  the 

The  new  group  is  not  a  leg-  conference,  which  was  concerned 
islative  body,  it  was  stated,  but  not  only  with  technical  develop- 
its  prime  purpose  is  to  promote  ments  in  connection  w’ith  new 
l)etter  understanding  of  success-  high-speed  pi’ess  installations, 
ful  newspaper  press  operations  but  also  with  collective  bargain- 
through  an  effective  exchange  ing  progress  of  newspaper 
of  information  covering  tech-  pressmen. 

nical  developments  in  the  in-  One  of  the  most  animated 
dustry.  discussions,  he  said,  dealt  with 

Deny  ‘Secession’  Movement  ^  proposed  nationwide  pension 
At  the  opening  session,  be-  Pl^n  to  cover  members  who 
cause  of  persistent  rumors  that  from  one  city  to  another, 

the  Chicago  conference  of  web  ^e  said  the  Seattle  ocal  has 


pressmen  might  result  in 


negotiated  a  pension  plan  which 


“secession  movement”  from  the  <^an  be  extended  to  provide  mu- 
International  Union,  it  was  tual  coverage  of  members  re- 
openly  denied  there  was  any  Pardless  of  where  they  vyork. 
thought  now  or  later  to  secede  Dunwody  Sends  Greetings 
from  the  parent  organization.  Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  Inter- 
Such  a  denial  was  made  by  Ross  national  president,  had  been  in- 
W.  Bonham,  president  of  Local  vited  to  attend  the  conference, 
7,  Chicago  Web  Pressmen’s  but  was  unable  to  do  so  because 
Union,  who  was  the  temporary  of  the  press  of  other  duties.  He 
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NOW  IN  GENERAL  USE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 
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sent  a  telegram  of  greetings  to 
the  conference.  Representing 
the  International  Union  at  the 
meeting  were  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  George  L.  Googe,  Press¬ 
men’s  Home,  Tenn.;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  vicepresidents: 

Jack  P.  Torrence,  Chicago, 
representing  the  newspaper 
web-pressmen;  Anthony  J.  De- 
Andrade,  Boston,  pressmen’s  as¬ 
sistants;  Walter  Turner,  Los 
Angeles,  specialty  field;  and 
Patrick  O’Sullivan,  paper  han¬ 
dlers. 

Moore  Named  President 
Newly-elected  officers  of  the 
North  American  Newspaper- 
Web  Conference  are  president — 
Frazier  Moore,  Detroit  Web 
Pressmen’s  Union  13;  vicepresi¬ 
dent — Edward  J.  Mylett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Boston  Newspaper 
Pressmen’s  Union  3;  secretary 
— Harold  A.  Engel,  secretary  of 
Chicago  Web  Pressmen’s  Union 
7;  recording  secretary — John  W. 
Hayes,  president  of  Dallas 
Newspaper  Pressmen’s  Union 
21;  and  sergeant-at-arms — John 
Woods,  president  of  Cincinnati 
Newspaper  Pressmen’s  Union 
20. 

The  conference  will  meet  at 
Denver,  June  7-8,  in  19.58. 

It  was  nointed  out  that  other 
groups  within  the  International, 
including  the  paoer  handlers 
and  those  in  the  specialty  field, 
hold  annual  conferences.  The 
Chicago  conference  marked  the 
first  time  the  newspaper-web 
pressmen  hav’e  organized  to 
gain  the  benefit  of  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  information  on  tech¬ 
nical  and  collective  bargaining 
problems,  including  apprentice¬ 
ship  training,  contractual  rela¬ 
tions  with  publishers  and  pen¬ 
sion  plans. 

• 

‘Sales  Notes’  Coliinin 

The  Orlavdo  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 
Sfar  has  started  featuring  a 
once-a-week  national  advertis¬ 
ing  news  column.  Written  bv 
R.  F.  MacLe'sh,  manager  of 
general  advertising,  the  column 
is  called  “Sales  Notes.”  Pur¬ 
pose  of  the  column  is  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  retailer 
news  of  national  advertisers’ 
advertising. 


Better  Travel 
Seetions  Urged 

Mankind  is  on  the  move  and 
mass  media  must  today  accept 
the  responsibility  for  providing 
intelligent  travel  information, 
says  Rein  J.  Vogels,  director  of 
public  relations  for  KLM, 
Royal  Dutch  .\irlines. 

Mr.  Vogels  is  visiting  this 
country  and  Canada  from  the 
Hague.  At  New  York  head- 
(|uarters,  Arthur  Settel,  KLM’s 
PR  director  in  the  U.S.,  advised 
him  that  “radio  was  taking  the 
play  away  fi’om  newspapers  in 
keeping  the  public  up-to-date 
with  travel  news.” 

“Newspapers  should  make  a 
point  of  finding  good  editors  to 
guide  their  readers  who  wish  to 
see  their  own  country  and  the 
world,”  Mr.  Vogels  suggested. 
“Right  now  there  are  vei7  few 
authoritative  newspaper  travel 
sections.  It  would  seem  to  one 
who  studies  them,  as  I  have, 
that  pensioners  are  sharing  the 
obituary  and  travel  editorship." 

Mr.  Settle  interposed  that 
local  radio  stations  “were  step¬ 
ping  into  the  vacuum  and  creat¬ 
ing  entertaining  and  worth 
while  travel  programs.” 

Mr.  Vogels  recently  was 
elected  president  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Public  Relations  Society, 
founded  in  1946. 

KLM  serves  74  countries,  and 
Mr.  Vogels’  assignment  is  to 
build  public  acceptance  of  and 
good  will  for  the  line  in  all  of 
them. 

“We  do  not  consider  that  our 
job  is  to  get  free  space  in  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines  or  free 
time  on  the  air,”  Mr.  Vogels 
said.  “That  is  never  the  pur¬ 
pose  behind  the  different  proj¬ 
ects  we  inaugurate.” 

On  July  10,  12  cartoonists 
from  as  many  different  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  flown  to  Schiphol, 
the  Netherlands  national  air¬ 
port,  for  an  International  Car¬ 
toonists’  meeting.  KLM  is  com¬ 
missioning  each  to  draw  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  airport  for  a  book¬ 
let. 


Price  S21 00.—  > 

IF.O.B.  Lynnfield  | 

For  Preparing  and  Pre-Shrinking  Stereotype  Dry  Mats  \ 
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Broailoast  Deal 

.UxNiSTON,  Ala. 

The  Anniston  Broadca.sting 
Company,  owned  by  the  Av- 
niston  Star,  has  applied  for  an 
FCC  permit  to  .sell  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WHMA  to  Southland 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Montgomery, 
for  $75,000.  The  Anniston  com¬ 
pany  also  has  asked  FCC  per¬ 
mission  to  buy  Station  WSPC 
in  Anniston  for  $65,000. 


College  Stains 

Urbana,  Ill. 

The  University  of  Illinois 
School  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  will  be  elevated  to 
college  -status  following  formal 
approval  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  President  David  D.  Henry 
has  announced.  The  Institute  of 
Communications  Research  will 
be  transferred  to  the  new  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications. 
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EUGENE  PULLIAM 


OSCAR  STAUFFER 


RUSSEL  CROUSE 


They  Belong  to  the  I  WATS 


Lockridge  and  John  Selby,  jr,,  O.  B.  Keeler,  “discov' 
erer”  of  Bobby  Jones,  worked  on  The  Star's  sports 
desk. 

Among  the  younger  IWATS  are  Berton  Roueche 
of  New  Yorker  magazine;  Paul  I.  Wellman  and  John 
Weaver,  novelists;  William  Reddig,  author  and  pulv 
licist;  magazine  writers  Eula  Mae  Kelly,  Champ  Clark 
and  Hubert  Kelley;  and  authoress  Jean  Van  Evera 
(now  Mrs.  John  Markle).  The  Star  might  even  lay 
claim  to  Walt  Disney,  who  once  worked  for  the  cir^ 
culation  department. 

In  television  and  radio  are  still  other  alumni  of 
The  Star — Gordon  Gray,  John  Patt,  Leo  Fitzpatrick. 
From  The  Star’s  art  department  have  come  such  men 
as  C.  D.  Batchelor,  Tony  Balcom,  Jeff  Machamer, 
Raeburn  Van  Buren,  Daniel  MacMorris,  Ralph 
Barton  and  A.  B.  Chapin,  editorial  cartoonist. 

Today,  as  for  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
The  Star  is  recognized  for  youthful  vigor  and  editorial 
excellence.  The  men  and  women  who  produce  The 
Star  continue  to  'receive  honors  and  citations  from 
A  MONG  other  IWATS  are  J.  D.  Ferguson,  presi-  colleges  and  professional  groups.  And  The  Star  is  still 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal;  the  “incubating”  newspaper  talent, 
late  Marvin  Creager,  likewise  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  In  the  newspaper  and  publishing  world,  Star-trained 

Journal;  William  Allen  White,  beloved  sage  of  Emporia;  men  are  recognized  as  top  craftsmen.  Star  people  are 

Sumner  Blossom,  Jerome  Beatty,  Wesley  Stout,  Court-  traditionally  proud  of  their  product.  They’re  the  all- 

ney  Ryley  (Hooper,  Charles  Phelps  Cushing,  Richard  important  reason  why — 

YOUR  BIG  READING  BARGAIN  BY  FAR  IS  YOUR  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

*1  Worked  At  The  Star 


TN  New  York  City,  when  Kansas  City  Star  ex- 
A  patriates  get  together  they’re  apt  to  reminisce  fond¬ 
ly  about  the  “old  alma  mater,”  recall  Star  friendships 
and  ties,  and  recount  past  reportorial  exploits,  some  no 
doubt  apocryphal. 

Such  fealty  is  typical  of  former  Star  men  every¬ 
where.  The  Star  salutes  these  loyalists  and  its  numer¬ 
ous  other  alumni  across  the  nation  and  world.  Four  of 
the  best  known  are  shown  above. 

Ernest  Hemingway,  author  and  Nobel  prize  winner, 
generously  credits  part  of  his  success  to  training  in  The 
Star  school  of  brevity,  clarity  and  unhackneyed 
phrasing. 

Eugene  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star- 
News,  covered  The  Star  police  run.  Oscar  Stauffer, 
head  of  Stauffer  Publications,  Inc.,  and  recent  pur¬ 
chaser  of  Capper  Publications,  learned  newspapering 
on  The  Star.  Russel  Crouse,  dramatist  and  producer 
of  such  hits  as  “Arsenic  and  Old  Lace”  and  “Life  With 
Father,”  cut  his  writing  teeth  here. 
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Are  you  proud  of 
your  color  reproduction? 


Plan  now  to 
submit  entries  for 
your  newspaper 
to  win  an  award  in 
the  first  annual 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

ROP  COLOR 

AWARDS  k 
Competition  ll 


12  CLASSIFICATIONS,  with  aw'ards  for  the 
outstanding  printed  reproduction  of  an 
ROP  newspaper  color  advertisement,  for 
newspapers  under  100,000  circulation, 
100,000-500,000  circulation,  and  over 
500,000.  Separate  awards  for  food  sub¬ 
jects  and  general  subjects,  one  color 
and  black  and  three  colors  and  black  in 
each  circulation  group. 

WHAT  TO  ENTER:  Submit  printed  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  color  advertisement,  national 
or  general  advertising.  The  ad  must 
have  been  published  between  October  1, 
1956  and  May  31,  1957.  Identify  and 
label  as  to  circulation,  number  of  colors, 
and  attach  official  entry  label.  Mount 
with  scotch  tape  on  18"  x  24"  white 
mounting  board,  and  submit  with  $5 
entry  fee  (grood  for  up  to  12  entries 
per  newspaper).  See  complete  rules. 

SEND  FOR  ENTRY  BLANK  NOW! 

Complete  rules  and  entry  blanks  are  available 
from  ROP  Color  Conference,  Room  521,  360 
No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  or 
from  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475  Broadway, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


DEADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES 


JULY  1,  1957 


giiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiii'ii'i'!iii^/>/7’0/fML  WORKSHOP'^" . 

I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud  | 

I  When  in  Ghana  ...  | 

M  The  day  Ghana,  the  world’s  newest  nation,  was  bom,  I 
g  I  wondered  idly  what  descriptive  would  be  applied  to  i 

g  its  nationals.  Ghanwns,  perhaps,  or  Ghanians?  | 

m  A  day  or  two  later  I  noticed  with  interest  that  an  | 
g  Associated  Press  story  referred  to  them  as  Ghanians.  I 
p  But  the  same  afternoon,  in  one  of  those  coincidences  | 

S  that  keep  us  from  entirely  renouncing  superstition,  I  I 
g  happened  to  hear  two  students  from  Ghana  being  inter-  | 

S  viewed  on  the  radio.  The  interviewer  asked  them  about  | 

1  the  proper  form,  and  they  told  her  it’s  Ghania.  j 

1  Next  thing  I  saw  was  a  reference  in  Newsweek  to  | 
g  “the  Ghanese  economy.’’  If  Ghani  is  the  right  form  | 

M  for  the  noun,  as  seems  probable  on  the  assumption  the  j 
g  students  knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  it  is  | 
g  also  the  right  form  for  the  adjective,  by  analogy  with  | 
g  Israeli  and  Pakistani.  Thus  it  should  have  been  “the  j 
g  Ghani  economy.”  | 

g  All  concerned,  at  least,  resisted  any  temptation  to  | 

B  call  the  nationals  of  Ghana  Ghanera,  which  would  seem  I 

g  to  suggest  a  fate  likely  to  be  desired  only  by  an 
g  A  frikaner. 

m  *  ♦  * 

g  Speaking  of  Israel,  also  a  relatively  new  nation, 

g  much  expostulation  is  resulting  from  careless  use  of 
g  the  term  Jewish  in  connection  with  it.  I  believe  every 
g  newswriting  critique  I  see  has  brought  this  matter 
I  up. 

m  Although  the  state  of  Israel  is  closely  identified 

g  w'ith  the  Jewish  race  and  religion,  the  expressions  1 
B  Israeli  and  Jewish  are  not  interchangeable.  Israel,  like 
M  other  nations,  is  composed  of  peoples  of  many  races 
■  and  religions,  including  a  substantial  number  of  Arabs 
g  and  Mohammedans,  and  Christians  of  various  races 
g  as  well. 

g  Jew  and  Jewish,  then,  in  refei'ence  to  the  nationals 
B  of  Israel,  are  called  for  only  in  circumstances  when 
g  those  terms  would  be  applied  to  the  nationals  of  any 
g  other  country. 

s  *  *  *  i 

g  Descriptives  that  come  from  state  names  have  their  | 
g  peculiarities — at  least  in  the  versions  sanctioned  by  | 
g  the  latest  Merriam-Webster,  the  New  Collegiate.  | 

B  A  resident  of  the  Carolinas  is  properly  a  Carolinian.  ^ 

B  not  a  Carolinan,  and  a  resident  of  Indiana,  when  not 
g  a  Hoosier,  is  an  Indianian.  But  since  this  is  so,  why 
g  don’t  we  also  make  it  Alaskian,  lowian,  Minnesotian, 
m  Montanian,  Nevadian,  Dakotian,  and  Oklahomian? 
g  You  may  have  your  choice  of  Alabaman  or  Ala¬ 
bamian,  Arizonan  or  Arizonian,  Floridan  or  Floridian, 
and  Louisianan  or  Louisianian.  The  versions  with  the 
i’s  sometimes  cause  a  cumbersome  shift  in  accent,  a.s 
in  Floridian. 

.  *  * 

Most  papers  use  the  U.  S.  Postal  Guide  as  their 
authority  for  abbreviations  of  state  names.  And  some¬ 
times  they  only  think  they  are  doing  so. 

The  Postal  Guide  specifies  Kans.,  not  Kas.  or  Kan.; 

N.  Dak.  and  S.  Dak.,  not  N.  D.  and  S.  D.;  N.  Mex., 
not  N.  M.;  Nebr.,  rather  than  Neb.;  and  Oreg.,  rather 
than  Ore. — but  who  ever  uses  Oreg? 

Calif,  and  Colo,  are  favored  over  Cal.  and  Col.  for 
evident  reasons,  and  it’s  Pa.,  not  Penna.  The  often- 
seen  ITisc.  has  no  sanction;  it’s  Wis.  Nor  is  Un¬ 
acceptable;  it’s  Wash. 

The  Postal  Guide  recognizes  no  abbreviation  for 
Alaska,  Idaho,  Maine,  Ohio  or  Utah. 

. iiiiiiiiiniiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  70 . . 
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MR.  PUBLISHER  ...  IS  YOUR 
R.O.P.  COLOR  OPERATION 
AS  PROFITABLE  AS 
YOU  WANT  IT  ??? 


HURLETRON  -  REGISTER 

CONTROLS  FOR  R.O.P.  COLOR 
INCREASE  YOUR  PROFIT  PICTURE! 


HURLETRON  R.O.P.  Color  Register  Controls  are  proving 
every  day  in  newspaper  plants,  all  over  the  country  that  R.O.P. 
coloi*  printing  is  profitable  .  .  .  both  in  customer  satisfaction 
as  well  as  obtaining  new  local  and  national  users  of  color. 

The  only  controls  specifically  designed  for  R.O.P.  color, 
HURLETRON  Color  Register  Controls,  keep  register  within 
limits  of  visual  acceptance  .  .  .  AUTOMATICALLY. 

Simplicity  .  .  .  economy  .  .  .  efficiency  make  HURLETRON 
the  controls  that  increases  the  profit  picture  in  R.O.P.  color 
operations 

Inquire  today  into  HURLETRON  .  .  .  find  out  how  it  can 
increase  your  profit  picture  .  .  .  find  out  about  the  complete 
package  you  are  offered  in  service  .  .  .  training  programs 
.  .  .  and  tuition  free  refresher  courses  for  your  personnel  in 
the  operation  of  these  AUTOMATIC  Color  Register  Controls. 


Electric  Eye  Equipment  Company 


1930  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 
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280  Broadway,  New  York 


^>♦4  . 

ROMfe.  N.  Y 


School  Board 
Boots  Press 

Columbus,  Ob 

Action  of  the  Franklin  Codd- 
ty  Board  of  Education  in  barr¬ 
ing:  an  Ohio  State  Journal 
porter  from  its  meeting  and 
then  voting  a  $1,0.10  salary 
raise  for  the  county  schools  si- 
perintendent,  triggered  editori¬ 
al  fireworks  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal. 

First  news  of  the  action, 
taken  despite  a  pr  ovision  of  tke 
Ohio  Revised  Code  declaring 
that  all  meetings  of  public 
bodies  must  be  open  to  th« 
public  “at  all  times,”  was  car¬ 
ried  on  Page  One  of  the  Journ¬ 
al  under  the  2-line,  3-column. 
Vogue  Bold  Caps  headline: 
“PRESS  GETS  BOOT,  BEE¬ 
RY  A  RAISE.” 

In  that  story,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  George  C.  Beery 
asked  Journal  Courthouse  Re¬ 
porter  Edgar  Barmann  to  leave 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Beery  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  and  board 
members  had  some  “personal 
business  to  discuss  which 
should  best  remain  within  our 
school  family.” 

Despite  the  news  blackout, 
the  Journal  learned  that  the 
board  then  agreed  to  raise  Mr. 
Beery’s  salary  from  $9,000  to 
$10,050,  effective  Aug.  1,  195' 
and  extend  his  contract  for  two 
more  years. 

Asked  whether  the  pay-boost 
action  was  legal  in  view  of  the 
fact  the  press  was  excluded. 
Prosecutor  Samuel  L.  Devine 
told  the  Journal: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  a  great 
deal  of  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  action  of  the 
board  under  the  circumstances 
outlined  (by  the  journal).” 


Ex-Newsmen 
Abound  in 
DetroitAgency 


PROOF  DISPATCH  for  the  Racine  |Wi$.)  Journal-Times  is  speeded 
up  by  the  use  of  a  German-made  single-cylinder  car.  Mrs.  Doris 
Reich,  dispatch  department  head,  is  pictured  opening  the  door,  with 
Louis  Derwae,  dispatcher,  at  the  wheel.  Car  gives  62  miles  on  a 
gallon  of  gas.  Parking  is  a  cinch. 


Distinguished  Service 

Albany,  N. 

The  Knickerbocker  Sevs, 
which  has  sparked  a  gr*®'' 
jury  investigation  of  objection¬ 
able  magazines  on  newsstands, 
has  received  the  1957  Distin¬ 
guished  Seiwice  Award  of  thf 
Guild  of 
Catholit 


WORLD'S  MOST 
MODERN 
MELTING  I 
METHOD  ■■■ 


the  Albany  Roman 

r>ii*  •.  rs-  I  •  Diocese  for  its  campa 

Lllis  tjuits  Uickinson  ^ 

Harry  Ellis  Jr.,  vicepresident  Name  Shortened 
in  charge  of  sales  for  H.  T. 

Dickinson  &  Co.,  New  York  Sandus 

publisher  of  radio  listings  as  a  The  Sandusky  Regi 
source  of  ad  revenue  for  client  News,  one  of  the  few  papers 
newspapers  and  more  recently  the  United  States  with  a  tni 
publisher  of  View,  small-size  name,  has  returned  to  its  nai 
TV  magazine  for  distribution  of  years  ago,  the  Sandus 
by  newspapers,  has  resigned.  Register,  whose  genealo 
effective  June  1.  spans  135  years. 
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h  Portland, 

The  Journal 


Polio... 


In  Portland,  Oregon,  the  Salk  vaccine  program 
was  at  a  near  standstill.  People  were  cither  too 
busy  or  too  disinterested  to  take  advantage  of 
the  now  proven  immunization  from  this  drug. 

Then  The  Journal  decided  to  fight  it  out  with 
polio.  Arden  X.  Pangborn,  Journal  editor,  as  a 
spokesman  for  that  paper's  continuous  public 
service  concept,  approached  county  medical 
society  officers  with  a  plan  to  sponsor  free  school 
clinics  to  get  the  innoculations  under  way.  From 

You  can't  sell  Portland  without... 


that  point,  things  moved  swiftly  —  with  other 
groups  joining  in.  The  Journal  crusaded  vigor¬ 
ously  w  ith  its  news  pages.  The  amazing  results — 
in  only  6  weeks,  67,713  shots  were  given.  The 
campaign  ended  with  nearly  909r  of  all  persons 
under  20  years  of  age  having  received  the  shots! 

This  is  another  example  of  how  “the  news¬ 
paper  with  a  heart"  influences  Portlanders  to  act 
for  the  public  good.  It  shows  why  your  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  Journal  brings  such  fabulous  results. 


The  OREGON  JOURNAL 


Feprfsented  Noiionally  by  O  More  &  Ormsbee,  tnc. 
Ol^ces  in  New  York,  Cbicogo,  Detroit, 

Son  Francisco,  Los  Angeles;  F.  A.  Bortlelt  in  Seottle. 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  —  Home  Owned. 
Published  in  the  interest  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  country  ond  its  people. 
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Plate  has  been  shaved  and  trimmed  and  is 
ready  to  be  slid  into  position  on  cooling  stand 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  S  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Plate  lifting  and  pushing  device 
propels  plate  into  shaving  arch 
where  tail  is  cut  off,  bevels  cut, 
and  ribs  shaved.  Tail  is  ejected 
onto  a  conveyor  for  transfer  to 
melting  pot. 


Finished  plate  on  cooling  stand 
for  final  inspection,  ready  to  be 
slid  over  conveyor  onto  Automiller, 
or  to  pressroom  plate  conveyor. 


PRESENTING...  THE 

a  New  Method  of  prodimm 

The  new  WOOD  AUTOPONY  streamlines  the  entire  horizontal  operation  of  plate  making. 

As  the  name  implies,  all  phases  of  the  operation  from  pouring  to  cooling  are  streamlined. 

As  a  result,  the  AUTOPONY  casts,  shaves  and  cools  at  the  rate  of  2^  plates  per  minute 
without  the  necessity  of  manual  lifting.  For  tensionplate  lockup,  plates  may  likewise  be 
moved  into  the  Automiller  placed  at  end  of  AUTOPONY.  All  safety  features  incorporated 
in  our  other  Pony  Autoplates  have  been  retained  in  this  machine  with  improvements  that 
assure  “Better  Stereotype  Plates”— FASTER! 


EUlOOD  AUTO  PONY 

inMes  AUTOMATICALLY! 


CASTING  CYCLE . . .  When  starting 
button  is  pushed,  it  engages  an 
interlock  making  impossible  the 
inadvertent  operation  of  casting 
box  tilting  mechanism.  Starting 
button  also  activates  automatic 
cycle  for  casting,  shaving  and 
cooling  of  any  number  of  plates 
desired  from  mat  set  in  casting 
box.  Machine  shuts  off  automati 
cally  when  correct  number  of 
plates,  as  controlled  by  a  timer, 
have  been  cast. 


MAT  POSITIONING  .  .  .  Casting 
Box  tilted  backward  approximately 
20°,  to  permit  operator  to  set  mat 
into  clips  faster  and  easier.  Tilting 
operation  initiated  by  control  but¬ 
ton.  After  mat  and  pouting  sheet 
have  been  set  and  locked  in  cast¬ 
ing  box,  control  button  returns 
box  to  vertical  position,  ready  to 
start  casting  cycle. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 

Fairchild  News  Award  win¬ 
ners  for  the  last  half  of  1956 
just  announced  by  Harriet 
Mackintosh,  director  of  corre¬ 
spondents.  Winners  for  best 
news  and  feature  stories  on 
individual  papers  are: 


Daily  News  Record — M.  C. 
Walsh,  Boston  bureau,  for 
news  story  “Wool  Prices 
Won’t  Drop,  Cloth  Sellers  Are 
Advised;’’  Grant  B.  South¬ 
ward,  Boston,  for  his  “how” 
feature  on  Filene’s  sale  of 
8,000  units  of  men’s  clothing 
in  about  two  hours. 


Women’s  Wear  Daily — Earl 
Dash,  New  York,  for  news 
story  that  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
would  widen  mark-up;  Lillian 
Chatov,  New  York,  for  analy¬ 
sis  of  Fall  di'ess  reorders  and 
new-season  fashions. 


Home  Furnishings  Daily 
—  Tied  by  William  Peeples, 
Louisville,  for  advance  story 
on  General  Electric’s  concept 
of  new  kitchen  cabinet  idea, 
and  Ed  Lohan,  Philadelphia 
bureau  for  stories  in  the 
Philco  Bendix  deal;  Jerry 
Lansky,  New  York,  for  his 
wrap-up  of  appliance  mergers. 


Footwear  News  —  Hugh 
Kite,  Boston  bureau,  for  wo¬ 
men’s  market  story  from  Chi¬ 
cago  Shoe  Fair;  Art  Zucker- 
man.  New  York,  for  story  on 
evolution  of  shoe  drive-in  to 
more  conventional  operation. 


Supermarket  News  —  Art 
Garel,  Washington  bureau,  for 
story  on  proposed  standby 
price  curbs;  John  Kovac,  New 
York,  for  bird’s-eye  view  of 
“mushrooming”  Long  Island. 


L.  E.  Williams,  ad  diiector; 
Louis  Goodenough,  editor;  Mil- 
ton  Williams,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  head  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Daily  group  of  21  people 
en  route  to  Chicago  this  week¬ 
end  to  cover  home  furnishings 
markets  opening  Monday.  They 
supplement  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Daily  Chicago  bureau 
staff  of  10  people. 


Jacqueline  Mash  has  joined 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  Chicago 
staff  as  a  reporter.  She  re¬ 
places  Marjorie  Douglas  who 
resigned  to  join  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of 

Doily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Books. 


Bud  Silverman 
To  Washington 

Cleveland 

Editor  Wright  Bryan  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  ap- 
jtointed  Alvin  (Bud)  Silverman, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  day 
desk,  as  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau. 

Mr.  Silverman,  who  long  has 
covered  Cleveland  and  Ohio  poli¬ 
tics,  succeeds  the  late  Walker 
Showers  Buel,  who  died  May  23 
after  years  of  covering  Wash¬ 
ington  affairs  for  the  jtaper. 

The  45-ycar-old  Washington 
chief  joined  the  Plain  Dealer  as 
a  copy  boy  in  1928.  He  went 
to  sports  and  then  to  the  City 
Room.  He  covered  the  State 
House  in  Columbus  for  some 
time. 

Editor  Bryan  also  named 
Todd  Simon,  City  Hall  reporter, 
to  succeed  Mr.  Silverman  on  the 
day  desk,  and  Sidney  E.  Eisner, 
who  has  been  assisting  in  state 
news,  to  the  post  of  assistant 
city  editor  in  charge  of  state 
news. 

*  *  + 

C.  J.  Carraher  Jr.,  formerly 
circulation  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer — to  assi.'Jtant  circula¬ 
tion  director  in  charge  of  city 
home  delivery.  Gus  Suhi.mpf — 
to  supervisor  of  city  carriers, 
succeeding  Ben  M.  Smith,  who 
was  named  coun.selor  and  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  Bruce  Bottum  new  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager. 

♦  *  * 

Eldred  J.  Robinson  Sr. — 
resigned  as  vicepresident  and 
a  director  of  the  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  Newspaper  Co.,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  of  the 
Green  Ban  Presx-Gazette.  He 
started  with  the  Gazette  in 
1914. 

*  ♦  * 

Wendell  C.  Phillippi,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  — 
elected  president  of  the  Indiana 
Associated  Press. 

v!  *  ♦ 

Leo  G.  McGreevy,  former 
retail  advertising  manager — 
appointed  advertising  director 
of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald 
and  News-Tribune.  Ted  Tollef- 
SON,  former  advertising  man- 
agei-  of  the  iransajt  (Wis.) 
Record  Herald — named  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  in 
charge  of  retail  adveitising. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Rowland,  junior  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
— to  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal  this  summer. 


personal 


Ray  Shaw — fi'om  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman 
and  Times — to  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Oklahoma 
City,  replacing  Craig  Basse, 
transferred  to  Florida. 

o  *  * 

GER.SO.N  Miller,  a  former 
promotion  manager  of  the  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Times — adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  manager  of 
Northeastern  Distributors,  Inc., 
Boston. 

o  *  * 

John  F.  Stein  man,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  News¬ 
papers — honorary  degree  from 
Elizabethtown  College. 

*  ♦  * 

Cari,  Pros.ser — from  adver¬ 
tising  managership,  Santa 
.Maria  (Calif.)  Times,  to  ad 
manager,  I'kiah  (Calif.)  Neios. 

a  *  if 

Marvin  Braverman,  assist¬ 
ant  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  to 
the  reporting  staff  of  the  Des 
.Moines  (la.)  Tribune. 

4c  41  * 

Mrs.  Janet  Hamric,  former 
woman’s  editor,  Huntington 
(W.Va.)  Advertiser,  later  with 
A.  T.  &  T.  publicity  department, 
Cincinnati — to  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Thnes- 
Star. 

>!■  *  * 

Bruce  Lawrason — from  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  copy 
desk. 

» 

Frank  Adams,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times — to  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star  reportorial 
staff.  Dick  Taylor,  from  weekly 
Cynthiana  (Ky.)  Democrat — to 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  as  re¬ 
porter. 

at  *  at 

Mayo  \.  Moils,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star  reporter 
since  195.1 — to  the  Navy. 

❖  *  « 

F.  George  Young — to  editor 
of  the  Harlan  (la.)  News- 
Advertiser  and  Tribune,  re¬ 
placing  Richard  Barton,  who 
recently  purchased  the  Glen- 
wood  (la.)  Opinion-Tribune. 
Mr.  Young  was  former  editor 
of  the  Mai-ion  (la.)  Sentinel. 

♦  *  * 

James  B.  Reston,  chief 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times — honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
from  Rutgers  University. 

EDITOR  8c  P 


Soiii»  in  J-FicId 

Greencastle,  Ind. 

Sons  of  practicing  newspa¬ 
permen  will  lun  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity’s  student  newspaper, 
the  DePauw,  during  the  first 
semester  of  1957-58.  They  are 
Howard  Greenlee  Jr.,  son  of  the 
general  manager,  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Sun-Commercial ;  Reed 
Seism,  son  of  Daniel  W.  Seism, 
sports  editor,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier;  and  Richard  B. 
Hackenberg,  son  of  Richard  E. 
Hackenberg,  sports  editor, 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

*  ♦  * 

L.  G.  Bailey,  for  the  i)ast 
14  years  on  the  promotion 
staff  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle  and  Spokesman  Re-, 
view — joins  the  promotion  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin. 

J?  Xf 

W.  W.  Raynolds,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  and 
Mrs.  Mae  1.  Raker — married 
recently. 

*  «  « 

Tom  Hefter,  ’.50  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
resigned  his  job  as  a  rewrite- 
man  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald  to  take  a  public 
relations  post  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assn,  of  Credit  Unions 
in  Madison,  Wis. 

*  o  * 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  president 
and  editor  of  the  .Xorristoten 
(Pa.)  Times  Herald — recipient 
of  the  Cross  of  Honor  of  the 

Huguenot  Society  of  Penn¬ 

sylvania. 

*  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Mary  Sparrow— suc¬ 
ceeded  Mrs.  Beatrice  L.  Stuari 
as  chief  librarian  for  the  Guy 
Gannett  newspapers  in  Port¬ 

land,  Me.  Mrs.  Stuart  resigned 
to  accept  a  New  York  position 
Mrs.  Sparrow,  a  former  school 
teacher,  has  been  a  librarian 
for  the  company  thi’ee  years 

♦  ♦  * 

Finis  Mothershead,  veteran 
.Associated  Press  staffer  in 

Denver  —  transferred  to  the 
Dallas  bureau  of  the  AP,  where 
he  is  a  bureau  editor. 

Oi  *  * 

Robert  F.  Campbell  returned 
to  the  editorial  page  staff  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Jounial  and  Sentinel  after  a 
year  at  Harvard  University  on 
a  Nieman  Fellowship. 
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medicine  New  Scholarship 
jLTr/a/-  Honors  Reilenieyer 
!  Island’s  Andrew  B.  Heiskell,  pub- 
yreai”  by  I'sher  of  Life,  has  donated 
$2,500  for  a  second  Inter 
American  Press  Association 
scholarship  that  will  bear  the 
name  of  John  R.  Reitemeyer. 
It  honors  the  long  service  to 
I A  PA  by  the  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Conrant. 


Dick  Kelly — promoted  from 
reporter  to  news  editor  of  the 
Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times. 


Robert  \V.  Buchanan,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  San  Dieyo 
(Calif.)  Independent  —  new 
sports  editor  of  the  La  Grande 
(Ore.)  E  veniny  Observer. 


Ben  Stevens,  Korean  War 
vet  and  former  Denton  (Tex.) 
Record  Chronicle  staffer  — 
working  this  summer  as  a 
general  assignments  reporter 
for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald  while  on  vacation  from 
North  Texas  State  College. 


John  McLeod,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Daily  Netvs  travel  and 
picture  editor — a  citation  for 
cooperation  from  the  Airline 
Traffic  Association  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 


Jim  Welch,  associate  editor 
of  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald  —  resigned  to  become 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
ILLIAM  L.  Laurence,  jjjg  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Jour- 
science  editor  of  the  New  York  nal.  Dave  Averill,  reporter 
Times  —  honorary  degree  of  for  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  at  Guard,  has  been  named  man- 
Ye.shiva  University.  aging  editor  of  the  Democrat- 

Herald,  replacing  Wallace 
Eakin — promoted  to  assistant 
to  the  publisher,  Elmo  E. 
S.MITH. 


P'  7u7 Richard  E.  Berlin,  president 
I  Hearst  Corporation — 

//  A  '  -«  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 

It  I  I.«tters  from  Duquesne  Uni- 

►  I  Ais  versity.  *  „  *  former  amusements  editor  and 

O.-  ^  columnist  of  the  New  Orleans 

Don  U.  Bridge,  general  man-  (La.)  Times-Picayune  —  now 
^  ager  of  Rochester  (N.Y.)  staff  director  of  the  Efficiency 

FOV^  Times-Union  and  Democrat  and  Subcommittee  of  the  House  of 

M  Chronicle— an  alumni  citation  Representatives. 

from  DePauw  University.  He 

**  -  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  *  ♦  ♦ 

Susan  Barrett  Atwood,  a 
♦  former  reporter  for  the  Cort- 

Louis  C.  Riggs,  formerly  land  (N.  Y.)  Standard,  June 
with  Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  graduate  of  Boston  University’s 

Lloyd  Preslar,  1957  gradu-  Portland,  Ore. _ named  adver-  Division  of  Journalism — to  the 

ate  of  Wake  Forest  College  tising  manager  of  the  Hills-  publications  staff  of  the  New 

where  he  edited  the  student  ^oro  (Ore.)  Argus,  replacing  York  State  School  of  Industrial 

newspaper — to  the  staff  of  the  Paul  Dutcher,  resigned  to  es-  and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  tablish  an  advertising  and  pub-  University, 
as  a  reporter.  lie  relations  firm  at  HilLsboro.  (Continued  on  page  56) 


Arthur  Guilij:rmain,  city 
editor  of  the  Paterson  (N.J.) 
Evening  News — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pica  Club,  60-year- 
old  newswriters’  social  organi¬ 
zation. 


*  *  * 

Douglas  Eisele,  University 
of  North  Carolina  student — to 
the  staff  of  the  Statesville 
(N.C.)  Record  and  Landmark 
for  the  summer.  Homer  Keever, 
school  teacher — to  the  staff  of 
the  Record  and  Landmark  for 
the  summer. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Jackie  Owen,  reporter 
for  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Sentinel — resigned. 

*  *  * 


*  *  * 

Lou  Myers,  for  the  past 

three  years  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Baker  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald — new  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Bentl 
(Ore.)  Bulletin,  replacing 

Arthur  Boyle  who  resigned  to 
join  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

*  *  * 

Wilma  Morrison,  education 


Bill  King,  student  at  the  reporter  for  the  Portland 
University  of  North  Carolina  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  named  to  a 
— to  the  sports  department  of  20-member  commission  of  the 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  National  Education  Association 

Journal  and  Sentinel  for  the  and  American  Association  of 
summer.  School  Administrators. 
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Personal 

{Contmued  from  page  55) 


Anne  Miller,  senior  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina — 
to  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel  society 
department  for  the  summer. 
Charles  Richards,  1957  grad¬ 
uate  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
to  the  staff  of  the  Journal, 
where  he  was  employed  part- 
time  during  his  senior  year. 

*  *  ♦ 

Joy  Steinel,  formerly  with 
radio  and  TV  station  WTMJ 
and  WTMJ-TV,  Milwaukee — 
to  editor’s  assistant  on  the 
Northwest  Reporter,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 

%  :|e 

John  P.  Arnot  —  elected 
vicepresident  of  Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives.  He  has  been 
with  the  company  11  years  and 
since  195.3  has  served  as  San 
Francisco  manager. 

♦  ♦  * 

Kenneth  E.  Bechtel,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph  and  the  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Tribune — named  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  public  relations 
and  manager  of  employe  com¬ 
munications  with  the  Climax 
Molybdenum  Co.,  Climax,  Colo. 


quired  a  weeklv  in  Terra  Alta, 
W.  Va. 

*  * 

Tom  Sellers,  Monlgomerg 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  city  editor — 
resigned  to  work  on  a  master’s 
degree  at  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  where  he  holds  a 
teaching  fellowship. 

*  *  * 

Paul  M.  Proctor,  promotion 
director  at  WTVH-TV  in  Peoria 
for  the  last  two  years — added 
to  the  promotion  and  public 
service  staff  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star. 

«  *  * 

Ernbst  T.  Mills,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune — now  editor  of 
the  Gallup  (N.M.)  Independent. 
He  succeeds  Earle  Norris. 

*  4= 

Paul  Kettenring,  formerly 
with  the  sales  department — 

now  assistant  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Tom  McGowan,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express  and  News — to  city 
editor  of  the  Express.  Bi’l 
Burrus,  acting  city  editor,  re¬ 
turned  to  other  duties.  George 
Lochbaum — now  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  desk. 


Cowles  Takes 
Issue  on  Red 
China  Ban 

Indianola,  Iowa 
John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  took  issue  with  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Dulles’  ban 
against  American  newspaper¬ 
men  going  to  Red  China,  in  a 
commencement  address  here 
June  2  at  Simpson  College. 

“Secretary  Dulles  made  a 
serious  error,  I  believe,  when 
he  ruled  that  American  news- 
pai)er  correspondents  could  not 
go  to  Red  China,”  said  Mr. 
Cowles.  “Mr.  Dulles  has  since 
offered  a  variety  of  different 
reasons  to  justify  his  decision, 
but  his  arguments,  in  my 
opinion,  will  not  stand  analysis. 

Not  Government  Agents 
“Basically,  Mr.  Dulles  simply 
fails  to  comprehend  that  the 
function  of  our  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  is  to  inform  the 
American  people  of  what  is 
happening  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  not  to  act  as  agents 
of  the  government.  Whether  or 
not  we  officially  recognize  a 
foreign  government  is  com¬ 


pletely  irrelevant  as  to  whether 
our  newsmen  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  report  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  that  country.  Ameri¬ 
can  press  correspondents  should  i 
be  permitted  to  gather  the 
news  wherever  they  can  in  the  |l 
interest  of  our  having  a  well  I 
informed  American  public.  I 

“Wholly  apart  from  Mr.  a 
Dulles’  ruling  with  respect  to  ■ 
newspapermen,  there  is  also  the  a 
question  of  the  wisdom  of  our  a 
over-all  policy  toward  Red  1 
China.  a 

“Some  people  seem  to  regard  ' 
it  as  tantamount  to  treason  to 
suggest  a  re-examination  of 
our  China  policy.  I  disagree 
sharply  with  that  attitude.  I 
believe  that  our  China  policy 
should  be  objectively  reviewed, 
because  I  fear  that  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  policy  we  ^ 
shall  probably  suffer  a  futile  \ 
and  humiliating  diplomatic  de-  1 
feat.”  ! 

• 

Bishop  Introduction 

Jim  Bishop,  King  Features  f 
Syndicate  columnist-special 
writer-author,  will  be  on  hand 
to  set  the  scene  and  introduce 
a  newspaper  story,  “The  Curly-  ' 
Headed  Kid”  (live  and  in  i 
color)  on  the  Kraft  Television 
Theater,  June  26,  9  p.in. 

(EDT),  NBC-TV.  This  is  the  t 
story  of  a  columnist  who  almost  j 
overlooks  the  human  element  in  '  j 
his  search  for  stories.  Raymond  ^ 
Massey  plays  the  columnist  : 


DISTAFF  ASSIGNMENT — Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Press  covering 
the  convention  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women  s  Clubs  at  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.C.  recently:  Left  to  right — front  row — June  Schwartz,  Ladies 
Home  Journal;  Jean  Holmes,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Claire  Leeds, 


Donald  Gordon,  formerly  of 
the  Toronto  bureau  of  the 
Canadian  Press  —  appointed 
London,  England,  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp. 


Thomas  G.  Slokan,  formerly 
associated  on  the  reportorial 
side  with  the  weekly  Hampshire 
Review,  Romney,  W.  Va. — ac- 


San  Francisco  Examiner;  Frederica  Rubenstein,  McCall's  Pat  Shaw  and 
Gertrude  Ramsey,  Asheville  Citizen-Times;  Frances  Shannonhouse, 
Charlotte  Observer;  Edith  Evans  Asbury,  New  York  Times;  Blanche 
Grace  Davis,  Knoxville  News  Sentinel;  Dorothy  R.  Lykins,  Indianapolis 
Star;  Virginia  O'Hair,  Indiana  Clubwomen;  Dorothy  Snyder,  Greens¬ 
boro  Record;  Doris  Dale  Reynolds,  Greensboro  News;  standing — 
Joan  Havener,  INS;  Mildred  Geare,  Baltimore  News-Post;  Esther  Beck 
McIntyre,  Detroit  News;  Lucy  Goldthwaite,  McCall's;  Maurine  Park- 
hurst,  Houston  Chronicle;  Betty  Carrollton,  Atlanta  Constitution; 
Richard  W.  Hatch,  UP;  May  Del  Flagg,  Houston  Post;  Paul  Tobekin, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Katherine  Dunlap,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Dorothy  Tuttle,  USIA;  Dotty  Cameron,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer; 
Harriet  Pressly,  WPTF;  and  Annie  Lee  Singletary,  Winston-Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel. 


New  Column  Change 

Oakland,  Calif. 

An  11-pica  column  with  a 
6-point  column  rule  will  become 
effective  at  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une  Sept.  1,  announces  J.  0. 
W  right,  advertising  director. 
Type  page  measurements  be¬ 
fore  processing  will  be  15  3/16 
inches  wide  and  21  %  inches 
deep. 
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ROLLER 


THE  BINGHAM 


FIVE  STAR  ROLLER 


This  is  the  Bingham  FIVE  STAR  (FINAL)  From  your  nearest  Bingham  factory,  your 

★  ★★★★,  the  latest  and  best,  effectively  most  exacting  requirements  can  be  supplied 

flame-resistant  newspress  roller  .  .  .  another  in  a  minimum  of  shipping  time.  This  will  keep 
“first”  added  to  the  famous  Bingham  line  of  your  rollers  on  your  presses  earning  profits— 
flame-resistant  newspress  rollers,  which  daily  not  in  a  freight  car  or  truck. 

—on  more  presses  than  any  other  kind— are 

getting  the  nation’s  papers  on  the  street  and  For  safety  sake,  standardize  on  Bingham  Five 

in  the  mail  while  news  is  still  news.  Another  Star  flame-resistant  rollers.  Whether  you  need 

speed  factor  is  the  faster  Bingham  regrinding  new  rollers  or  faster  regrinding  service— do 
service  provided  by  Bingham’s  nationwide  as  most  metropolitan  dailies  do  — so  contact 
network  of  factories.  your  nearest  Bingham  plant. 

Bingham  Rollers  are  on  more  presses  than  any  other  kind 


NATURAL  RUSBtR  OR 

Flame-resistant  rollers- 

RUBBER  REGRINOING  SERVICE 


SAinBiiiiiiAinsiiiiMFe.i;8. 

MAMUfACTVtfIS  09 

.rillTEir  RILIERS 


serving  the  publishing  industry 
FOR  OVER  lOO  YEARS 


Chicago  .  Atlanta  •  Cincinnati  •  Cl^-zf-tand  ■  Dallas  •  Des  Moines  •  Detroit  •  Houston  •  Indianapolis  •  Kalamaroo  •  Kansas  C'lc  •  M.l^auFee  •  Minneapolis  •  Nashville 

OHahoma  City  •  Pittsburgh  •  St  Louis  •  Searcy,  Ark.  •  Spnngfield.  O 


SUNDAY  PICTORIAL  NEWSPAPERS  (1920)  LTD..  LONDON 

IMPROVED  PROFIT  AND  SALES 

Cecil  H.  King  Reviews  Company’s  Investments 

The  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Sunday  Pictorial 
ISetvspapers  (1920)  Ltd.,  was  held  on  7  June  at  Brettenham 
House,  Lancaster  Place,  Lontlon  W.C.2.  Mr.  Cecil  H.  King, 

Chairman  and  Managing  Director,  said: 


The  accounts  have  been  in  your  hands  for  the  requisite 
period  and  disclose  a  profit  that  before  taxation  is  some 
£105,000  better  than  last  year. 

Profit  on  trading  reflects  a  full  year’s  benefit  from  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sale  price  of  the  Sunday  Pictorial  that  took  place 
in  October  1955  and  from  the  addition  of  12^/2%  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  rate  that  became  effective  1  January  1956.  Income 
from  these  two  sources  was  in  fact  the  highest  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  costs  reached  a  new  peak.  Production 
in  Manchester  has  necessitated  some  duplication  of  staffs; 
larger  sized  papers  resulted  in  added  consumption  of  news¬ 
print,  for  which  we  had  to  pay  over  £3  per  ton  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.  In  addition  wage  rates,  revised  during 
the  financial  year  1956,  rose  in  July  last  by  a  further  5^2 %• 

I  should  stress  that  the  advantages  of  printing  in  Manchester 
accrue  to  the  northern  readers  of  the  Sunday  Pictorial  who 
are  now  assured  of  as  late  a  news  and  sports  service  as  is 
provided  by  any  other  paper.  The  significant  variations  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  year  in  balance  sheet  items  are 
referred  to  in  the  Directors’  Report  and  there  is  nothing 
further  for  me  to  add. 

Sunday  Pictorial  Sales  Reach  New  Peak 

The  sales  of  your  paper,  the  Sunday  Pictorial,  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  break  records.  In  spite  of  an  increase  in  selling 
price  towards  the  end  of  1955,  the  average  sale  per  issue 
over  the  first  six  months  of  1956  was  23,000  higher  than  for 
the  last  six  months  of  the  previous  year. 

The  second  half  of  the  year  showed  a  further  rise  of  86,000, 
bringing  the  average  to  5,709,893 — a  total  increase  over  the 
twelvemonth  of  109,000.  Sales  have  benefited  from  our  recent 
move  to  print  and  distribute  editions  from  Manchester,  but 
the  large  overall  increase  can  best  be  attributed  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  that  your  paper  continues  to  arouse  throughout 
the  country. 

Steady  Rise  for  Five  Years 

During  the  last  five  years  the  audited  net  sale  of  the  Sunday 
Pictorial  has  risen  by  685,000.  This  rapid  advance  should 
be  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  rest  of  the  national  Sunday 
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newspaper  field.  Ignoring  amalgamations,  over  this  period 
only  two  other  popular  papers  have  risen  at  all. 

Some  have  declined.  For  instance.  The  People,  which  in 
the  first  half  of  1951  was  selling  nearly  as  many  copies  as 
the  Sunday  Pictorial,  has  dropped  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million:  the  News  of  the  World,  which  exceeds  us  by  a 
narrowing  margin,  well  over  a  million. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1951  the  combined  sale  of  the 
10  national  Sundays  apart  from  the  Sunday  Pictorial  was 
25,294,000.  In  the  last  six  months  of  1956  the  combined 
sale  of  these  papers  (now  reduced  to  9  by  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Chronicle)  had  dropped  to  23,541,000. 
The  total  sale  of  all  national  Sundays,  however,  has  remained 
at  the  same  level  after  five  years — almost  30^/^  million.  The 
balance  lost  by  other  papers  is  almost  exactly  made  up  by 
the  increased  sales  of  the  Sunday  Pictorial  and  the  sale  of 
Woman’s  Sunday  Mirror  (1,179,679),  a  paper  in  which,  as 
you  know,  you  share  an  equal  control  with  The  Daily  Mirror 
Newspapers  Ltd. 

Strength  of  Trade  Investments 

In  my  annual  review  this  year,  I  think  that  you  would 
welcome  an  account  of  the  strength  of  your  company's 
various  investments.  I  will  accordingly  deal  very  briefly  with 
the  major  concerns  in  which  your  company  has  an  interest, 
pointing  out  the  share  you  hold  in  the  equity  of  those  con¬ 
cerns  and  the  gross  trading  profit  after  depreciation,  but 
before  taxation,  returned  by  them.  You  will  understand  that 
not  all  our  associated  companies  date  their  financial  yeais 
in  the  same  period  as  our  own.  In  all  cases  I  have  therefore 
taken  the  latest  available  trading  figures. 

The  Daily  Mirror  Newspapers  Limited 

Your  most  important  newspaper  investment  is  in  youf 
sister  company.  The  Daily  Mirror  Newspapers  Ltd.,  in  which 
you  hold  15.5%  of  the  total  equity.  In  the  financial  yea^ 
which  ended  on  28  February  1957,  your  sister  company* 
profit  on  trading  after  depreciation  amounted  to  £660,443. 

Sales  of  the  paper  continued  to  climb.  The  most  recent 
audited  six-monthly  average — for  the  latter  half  of  1956- 


was  4,723,131,  about  29,000  up  on  the  previous  year. 

Advertisement) 
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Reveille  Newspapers  Limited  Profit 
Ploughed  Back 

Your  other  established  newspaper  interest  in  this  country 
is  in  Reveille  Newspapers  Ltd.,  publishers  of  Weekend  and 
Midweek  Reveille,  in  which  you  and  The  Daily  Mirror 
Newspapers  Ltd.  each  own  a  50%  share.  In  the  financial 
year  which  ended  on  28  February  the  Reveille  company 
traded  at  a  profit,  the  whole  of  which  it  retained. 

Scottish  Daily  Record  and  Sunday  Mail  Limited 

Your  company  also  shares  a  50%  interest  in  the  Scottish 
Daily  Record  and  Sunday  Mail  Ltd.  In  the  financial  year 
which  ended  on  31  December  1956,  the  company  returned  a 
loss  on  trading  of  £161,809.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
loss  was  incurred  on  publishing  the  Glasgow  Evening  News. 
I'nder  new  management  this  paper  made  greater  progress 
in  circulation  over  the  year  than  either  of  its  two  Glasgow 
evening  competitors,  but,  as  you  know,  advantage  was 
taken  recently  of  a  favourable  offer  to  sell  the  Copyright, 
Title  and  Goodwill  to  George  Outram  and  Company  Ltd. 
for  £250,000. 

The  two  remaining  principal  papers  are  progressing  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  Sunday  Mail  continued  to  rise  in  circulation 
over  the  last  six  months  of  19.56  and  attained  an  average  net 
sale  of  647,373.  The  Daily  Record  reached  an  average  of 
.'581.802,  a  rise  of  34.000  on  the  previous  year — the  largest 
gain  for  many  years.  As  sales  of  these  pajK*rs  increase  further, 
we  trust  that  the  expectation  of  your  investment  will  be 
fulfilled. 

West  African  Newspapers  Limited 
and  Subsidiaries 

Let  us  now  turn  to  your  interests  abroad.  In  West  Africa 
you  are  concerned  in  a  flourishing  newspaper  enterprise  of 
great  potential.  Your  company  owns  50%  of  the  equity  of 
West  African  Newspapers  Ltd. — a  company  that  operates 
through  subsidiaries  in  Nigeria.  Ghana  and  Sierra  Leone.  The 
latest  results  of  these  subsidiaries  disclose  that  after  deprecia¬ 
tion  but  before  taxation  the  Nigerian  company  made  a  profit 
of  over  £70,000  and  the  Ghana  company  something  in  excess 
of  £60,0(M).  The  Sierra  Leone  company  is  still  in  the  progress 
I  of  development  and  is  currently  operating  at  a  small  loss. 

5  The  profits  of  this  group  are  being  ploughed  back  to  finance 
the  further  expansion  of  these  businesses. 

A  success  story  can  also  be  told  of  the  circulations  of  your 
^est  African  publications.  The  Daily  Times  of  Nigeria,  with 
an  average  sale  of  81,261  in  the  second  half  of  last  year, 
showed  a  24%  increase  over  the  same  period  in  195.5  and 
1  the  Daily  Graphic  of  Ghana  with  74.202  a  35%  increase. 

iThe  Sunday  papers  in  these  two  countries  also  did  very 
Well  last  year.  Increases  gained  were  29%  for  the  Sunday 
Times  of  Nigeria  with  an  average  of  80,131,  and  28%  lor 
the  Sunday  Mirror  of  Ghana  with  an  average  of  52.180. 

;  The  more  recently  acquired  daily  paper  in  Sierra  Leone 
"•ntinued  t<»  hold  its  own.  and  increased  its  circulation  to 
"ver  12.000. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  these  figures  speak  for 
themselves  and  give  grounds  for  satisfaction. 
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Advantageous  Argus  Deal 

You  will  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  1957  we  sold 
our  interest  in  the  control  of  The  Argus  and  Australasian 
Ltd.  of  Melbourne  in  exchange  for  a  block  of  Ordinary 
shares  in  the  Melbourne  Herald  and  Weekly  Times  Ltd., 
but  retained  our  profitable  Australian  radio  and  television 
investments.  Your  company’s  interest  in  the  equity  of  the 
Herald  company,  which  in  its  last  financial  year  to  30th 
September  returned  a  trading  profit  of  £l..303,322,  is  7.2%. 
Our  interest  in  commercial  radio  and  television  companies 
in  Australia  is  held  by  M.P.A.  Productions  Pty.  Ltd.,  .50% 
of  the  capital  of  which  is  owned  by  your  company.  That 
company  disclosed  a  trading  profit  of  £21,000  for  its  last 
financial  year,  a  result  which  should  be  improved  in  the  future. 

Associated  Television  Limited  Improved  Results 

Your  investment  in  British  television,  amounting  to  a 
13.2%  share  in  the  equity  of  .Associated  Television  Ltd., 
is  of  more  recent  date.  In  its  first  15  months  of  operations 
to  .‘50  .April  19.56,  that  company  returned  a  loss  on  trading 
of  £602.71.5.  Since  then  revenue  from  advertisements  has 
greatly  increased.  It  is  estimated  that  the  trading  results 
for  the  year  19.56-57  will  show  a  profit.  The  time  cannot 
be  far  off  when  your  investment  will  be  \cr\  satisfactorily 
rewarded. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Investments 

You  will  now  wish  to  hear  of  your  investments  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  making  industry.  Your  interest  in  .Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  .Mills  Ltd.,  with  its  subsidiary  the  Dryden 
Paper  Co.  of  Ontario,  is  14.05%.  Trading  profit  of  Anglo- 
Canadian  in  the  year  which  ended  on  31  December  last  was 
.$9,796,663.  which  at  $2.68  to  the  £  is  equivalent  to  £3.6.5.5.471. 

Your  other  interest  in  the  industry  is  in  the  Reed  group. 
Trading  figures  of  Albert  E.  Reed  and  Co.  Ltd.,  in  which 
you  own  10.9%  of  the  total  equity,  for  the  financial  year 
which  ended  on  31  March  1957  disclose  a  profit  of  £5.690,000. 

Healthy  Backing  to  Investment  Income 

From  this  brief  survey  you  will  have  formed  a  good  idea 
of  the  strength  of  your  investments.  The  sum  of  gross  trad¬ 
ing  profit  returned  by  each  concern,  during  the  most  recent 
financial  year  lor  which  figures  arc  available,  comes  to 
nearly  £11,000,000.  If  we  calculate  the  proportion  of  each 
trading  profit  according  to  the  share  in  the  e<juity  of  the 
various  concerns  held  by  your  company,  we  reach  a  total 
profit  attributable  to  your  overall  trade  investments  of 
over  £1.. 300,000. 

You  will  realise  that  this  is  a  substantial  sum  reflecting  a 
very  healthy  backing  to  the  income  of  £46-1.52.3  received  by 
your  company  from  trade  investments  during  the  year  under 
review  and  that  it  provides  additional  cover  for  the  dividends 
your  board  recommends  be  paid  on  the  company’s  Ordi¬ 
nary  stock. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  pay  tribute  to  all  personnel  both 
at  home  and  oversea  whose  efforts  have  contributed  to 
the  satisfactory  result  before  you. 
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Campaign  Drums  Up 
Circulation  with  Ditty 


Credit  for  helping  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Mewit  achieve  a  new 
all-time  high  daily  and  Sunday 
circulation  goes,  in  part,  to  a 
campaign  which  began  last 
February,  with  results  now  re¬ 
flected  in  circulation  figures  for 
the  six-month  period  ended 
March  31. 

“What  in  the  world’s  going 
on?  If  you  read  the  News,  you 
know!’’  is  the  ditty  that  has 
been  drummed  into  Detroiters, 
via  song  and  spoken  word  on 
radio,  seen  and  heard  on  televi¬ 
sion,  and  widely  read  in  Detroit 
newspaper  and  billboard  ads. 
.\BC  figures  for  the  six  months 
ended  March  31,  1957,  show  the 
News’  daily  circulation  has 
climbed  more  than  15,000  over 
a  year  ago,  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  has  increased  over  19,000. 

‘Rupert  and  Robespiere’ 

Promotion  Director  J.  Albert 
of  the  News  worked  out  the  cur¬ 
rent  promotion  campaign  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  News’  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  W.  B.  Doner 
&  Co.  While  the  News  has  used 
its  own  pages  and  some  bill¬ 
board  advertising  in  the  Detroit 
area  on  a  regular  basis,  this  is 
the  first  time  the  paper  has 
really  splurged  and  used  satura¬ 
tion  media  schedules  to  reach 
non-Detroit  News  readers. 

Two  little  Detroit  News  char¬ 
acters — Rupert  and  Robespierre 
— so  named  by  a  Detroit  house¬ 


wife  in  a  contest  offering  $150 
for  best  names,  are  becoming 
as  well  known  as  the  slogan 
they  keep  impressing  upon  ^ 
troiters.  The  result  has  been  a 
campaign  described  as  one  of 
the  most  talked  about  promo¬ 
tions  in  Detroit  in  many  years. 

When  the  campaign  caught 
the  public  fancy  in  such  a  hurry, 
Mr.  Albert  decided  he  would 
capitalize  on  the  popularity  of 
the  ditty  and  the  ads  by  running 
a  contest  to  name  the  two 
“look-alike”  cartoon  characters. 
Thousands  of  entries  poured  in¬ 
to  the  News  office  in  response 
to  the  four-week,  contest. 

‘Question  of  Day* 

W’hen  the  campaign  got  under 
way  last  February,  News  cir¬ 
culation  area  managers  were 
supplied  with  lapel  buttons 
showing  these  characters  look¬ 
ing  into  a  world  globe  and  ask¬ 
ing  the  question,  “What  in  the 
world’s  going  on?”  These  but¬ 
tons  were  passed  along  to  De¬ 
troit  New’s  carriers.  The  News 
intends  to  keep  the  campaign 
going  full  blast,  using  all  media. 

A  sidelight  of  the  radio¬ 
television  campaign  was  a 
“Question  of  the  Day”  quiz  in 
connection  with  the  News  com¬ 
mercials.  Listeners  were  asked 
to  read  the  News  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  a  question  on 
the  day’s  events  if  telephoned 
by  a  News’  representative.  Mr. 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

Published  in  February 

ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUES 

Published  last  two  Saturdays  in  April 

SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 

Published  last  Saturday  in  July 

ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE  NOS. 

Published  first  two  issues  in  June 

THE  MARKET  GUIDE 

Published  during  November  each  year 

For  completo  information  on  these  service 
numbers,  and  advertising  rates,  write  .  .  . 
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A  ditty  program  featuring  Rupert  and  Robespierre  Kas  caught  the 
fancy  of  Detroit  newspaper  readers. 


Albert  sought  to  use  news 
stories  which  were  exclusive  in 
the  News,  or  had  received  spe¬ 
cial  editorial  attention  in  that 
paper,  as  the  basis  for  questions 
asked  in  the  telephone  quiz. 

If,  when  telephoned,  a  person 
could  identify  certain  names  or 
facts  contained  in  a  story  in  a 
previous  issue  of  the  News,  he 
won  a  prize.  Hundreds  of  house¬ 
hold  items  were  given  away  dur¬ 
ing  this  phase  of  the  promotion. 

The  ditty,  easy  to  sing  or 
read,  has  caught  on  particularly 
well  with  children.  The  News 
has  received  hundreds  of  re¬ 
ports  from  parents  of  amusing 
incidents  involving  the  slogan’s 
use  by  children. 

Most  interesting  was  the  in¬ 
cident  repeated  by  Jane  Scher- 
merhorn,  society  editor  and 
columnist  of  the  News,  who 
wrote  of  the  mother  who  went 
to  the  altar  at  church  to  take 
communion.  There  was  quite  a 
commotion  at  her  side  as  she 
kneeled  down  at  the  altar. 
Turning  around,  she  found  that 
her  small  daughter  had  fol- 
lov'^'d  her  from  the  church  pew 
to  the  altar. 

“What  in  the  world’s  going 
on,”  exclaimed  the  somewhat 
bemused  mother  in  whispered 
tones.  “If  you  read  the  News, 
you’d  know',”  quickly  replied 
the  precocious  liDle  daughter  in 
not  so  w'hlspered  tones. 

• 

‘■Throwaways’  Must 
Pay  Sales  Tax 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  State  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  has  rejected  a  meas¬ 
ure  exempting  Connecticut 
newspapers  printed  for  free 


Newspapers  with  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  now  receive  such  an 
exemption.  Finance  Committee 
members  said  they  felt  “throw¬ 
aways”  should  be  afforded  the 
same  privilege! 

Rep.  William  O’Brien,  Port¬ 
land  Democrat,  who  is  con¬ 
nected  with  management  of  a 
Middletown  radio  station 
(WCNX),  led  the  opposition. 
He  contended  that  the  measure 
would  provide  “unfair  competi¬ 
tion”  for  newspapers  with  paid 
circulation  and  for  other  ad¬ 
vertising  media. 

$2, 700  Prizes 
To  Spur  Traffic 
Safety  Writing 

Traffic  safety  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  high  position  in 
the  roster  of  newspaper  public 
service  activities. 

By  trebling  the  cash  prizes 
offered  in  its  Newspaper  Safety 
W’  r  i  t  i  n  g  Competition,  the 
American  Trucking  Associa¬ 
tions  (Washington,  D.C.)  hopes 
to  focus  primary  attention  on 
the  traffic  safety  problems 
throughout  this  summer. 

The  contest  period  runs  from 
Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day, 
with  prizes  totalling  $2,700  in 
three  categories:  single  stories, 
editorials,  series  of  stories. 
First  prize  in  each  category  is 
$500 ;  second  $300  and  third 
$100.  News  and  editorial 
writers  on  all  newspapers  and 
news  services  are  eligible. 

Few  other  contests  for  public 
service,  reportorial  or  photo- 


distribution  from  the  sales  tax.  graphic  excellence  carry  such 
The  House  turned  down  the  sizable  rewards,  according  to 
bill — 98  to  87 — despite  a  favor-  the  listings  in  the  Journaitttn 
able  Finance  Committee  report.  Awards  Directory.  In  addition 
The  measure  would  have  ap-  to  the  cash  given  the  winning 
plied  to  newspapers  commonly  writers  for  material  published 
called  “throwaways.”  It  would  between  May  24  and  Sept.  3, 
have  saved  them  the  3%  sales  ATA  will  present  plaques  to 
tax  on  such  supplies  as  news-  their  newspapers  or  news 
print,  ink  and  other  materials  services.  Last  year  the  cash 
needed  for  publication.  prizes  totalled  $900. 
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Fiaiiliti 


Directomat:  essential 


FOR  COLOR 
EXCELLENCE 


says  WILLIAM  W.  FYFE  o/^THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and  SPOKANE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 

"  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  have  just  completed  the  installation  of  one  of  the 
most  completely  equipped,  ultra-modern  newspaper  plants  in  the  nation  —  particularly  in  respecr  to 
R.O.P.  color  reproduction.  There  were,  however,  certain  pieces  of  equipment  that  did  not  ntfed  to  be 
replaced.  Among  these  were  our  two  Lake  Erie  Directomats.  We  are  completely  satisfied  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  two  presses  and  feel  that  without  them  our  reprtxluction  of  full  color  would  suffer  materially. 


THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and  SPOKANE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 


have  long  been  leaders  in  newspaper  color  reproduction.  The 


Spokesman-Review’s  "Inland  Empire  Magazine"  received  the  last  two 


citations  awarded  by  the  Pacific  Sunday  Magazine  Group  (1951  and 


1952)  for  "t^e  greatest  number  of  best-printed  color  advertisements. 


During  1955,  The  Spokesman-Review  ranked  39th  among  all  morning 


and  evening  newspapers  in  R.O.P.  color  advertising  linage.  Since  then. 


volume  of  full  color  ads  in  both  newspapers  has  increased  48%  ( 1956 
over  1955).  Editorially,  a  total  of  121  full  color  cuts  were  run 
during  1956. 


THE  SPOKANE  MARKET  IS  4  TIMES  AS  BIG  AS  IT  LOOKS ! 


Spokane  Market 
Metropolitan  Area 


Poiiuiatiop  J 

1,108.200 

267.800 


Cpvtrn*  __  _ 

5  out  of  10  families 
10  ont  of  10  families 


Directomat  units  at  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle, 
Spokane,  Washington.  First  unit  was  installed  1941;  second  unit,  1951. 


Send  lor 
Directomat 
Bulletin  349 


HYDRAULIC 


PRESSES 


LAKE  ERIE  MACHINERY  CORPORATION,  successor  to 

I.AKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

508  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New  York 

DISTRICT  OFFICES  IN  NEW  VORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT 
Manufacturers  of  the  Most  Complete  Line  of  Hydraulic  Presses  for  All  Industry 


\ 
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CLASSIFIED  CEIMC 


“/ree  Press'^  Contest 
Attracts  Readers,  Ads 


By  Daniel  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

When  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  $2.'). 
Free  Prexs  decides  to  run  a  buvs 


to  do  to  win  a  free  pass  was  to 
fill  in  a  coupon  on  the  classified 
pages  telling  why,  in  25  words 
i  or  less,  they  like  to  read  Valley 

News  want  ads. 

I  A  1  “Entries  were  not  judged  on 

lucrs^  Acts 

y  thought.  Just  the  first  100  per¬ 

sons  sending  in  coupons  were 
ribune  declared  winners.  To  protect 

the  valuable  testimonials  devel- 
$2.1.  If  the  contestant  himself  oped  I  inserted  one  statement 
buys  the  car,  the  salesman  wins  at  the  bottom  of  the  coupons 
$100.”  Then,  CAM  Felix  M.  reading,  ‘All  entries  become  the 


classified  contest  it  doesn’t  take  $100.”  Then,  CAM  Felix  M.  reading,  ‘All  entries  become  the 
the  decision  lightly  if  the  pro-  Bryan,  cannily  (and  rightly)  copyright  property  of  the  News 
motion  package  it  sent  to  every  adds,  “Naturally,  more  descrip-  Printing  Co.’ 
auto  dealer  in  “auto  city”  is  tive,  appealing  want  ads  will  “This  automatically  gave  us 
any  indication.  The  contest  receive  more  reader  attention,  full  use  of  the  statements  made, 
which  ran  for  four  weeks  is  in  appear  more  frequently  among  After  announcement  of  the  win- 
its  second  year  but  the  promo-  contest  entries  and  give  you  the  uers  on  the  classified  pages  in 
tion  was  bigger  and  better  this  greatest  assist  in  coming  out  2"  x  fi"  boxes  we  ran  a  full  page 
year  as  were  the  prizes  and  too,  a  Free  Press  Used  Car  Contest  quoting  some  of  the  better 
the  linage.  salesman-winner !”  statements  made. 

The  package  consisted  of  a  The  dealer  also  received  10'  ,  **"  P'puioted  the  picture 


statements  made. 

“We  promoted  the  picture 


Lord’s  Day  Act 
Violation  Charged 

Toronto 

Trial  of  the  Toronto  Sundan 
Telegram,  Toronto  Daily  Star 
and  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  as 
well  as  Toronto  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  for  violation  of 
the  Lord’s  Day  Act,  is  to  be 
started  June  19,  following  rul¬ 
ing  by  Ontario  Chief  Justice). 
C.  McRuer  that  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corp.  is  exempt  from  charges 
under  the  50-year  old  Lord's 
Day  Act.  The  chief  justice 
ruled  on  June  7  the  CBC  was 
not  exempt  from  the  charges 
under  the  act  of  gathering,  and 
disseminating  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  on  Sundays. 

The  charges  against  the 


double  fold  15"  by  24"  folder  by  3'  canvas  streamers  for  out-  through  front  page  .stories,  newspapers,  CBC  and  radio 
which  opened  out  exposing  two  side  display;  20"  by  12"  signs  column  streamers  and  statiorr  CKEY  Toionto,  were 


pockets  which  were  crammed  for  inside  and  outside  display 
with  the  promotional  material  and  cuts  for  use  in  advertise- 
to  be  used  in  the  contest.  It  ments  during  the  contest  pro- 
contained  such  things  as  proofs  moting  the  sale, 
of  promotion  ads  for  ROP,  In  all,  $5,000  worth  of  prizes 


3x11  ad  on  the  classified  pages  for  violating  the  Lord’s  Pay 

containing  the  coupon.  The  Act  on  March  17,  the  day  on 

theater  manager  was  well  which  the  Toronto  Sunday 

pleased  with  results  and  we  Telegram  made  its  initial  ap- 
developed  some  of  the  most  pearance. 


of  promotion  ads  for  ROP,  In  all,  $5,000  worth  of  prizes  ueveloped  some  of  the  most 

front  page  boxes,  classified  were  distributed  to  readers  plus  effective  pi’omotion  we’ve  had!” 

page  streamers,  television  spot  the  amount  won  by  salesmen.  have  read  many  of  the 

samples,  radio  spots  and  rack,  All  told,  with  an  effort  of  this  te-‘'timonials  and  they  constitute 
bo.x  and  newsstand  signs  “for  kind  one  gets  the  impression  ®  bang-up  send-off  for  Valley 

display  every  place  where  news-  that  classified  merchandising  News  Want  Ads,  which  can  be 

papers  are  sold  .  .  .”  has  come  a  long  way.  used  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

All  the  reader  had  to  do  to  ♦  ♦  *  *  *  * 

be  eligible  for  a  weekly  prize  of  Another  contest  of  sorts  t  ,  tt  ^ . 


be  eligible  for  a  weekly  prize  of  Another  contest  of  sorts 
$500  in  cash  or  a  valuable  gift  which  served  the  Tarentum 
such  as  a  Magic  Chef  stove,  an  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News  classi- 
automatic  clothes  dryer,  etc.,  fied  department’s  purposes  very 


Jack  Hathaway,  CAM,  Al¬ 
hambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advocate 
has  resigned  to  try  his  wings 


C.  B.  Firestone  Leaves 
$75,000  Estate 

Cincinnati 
Clark  B.  Firestone,  87,  re¬ 
tired  associate  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  who 
died  recently,  left  an  estimated 
$70,000  of  which  $12,000  was 


-  -  — a  vciv  _  c  ij  i  ii.  9  IV.WIO  01  WHICH  — 

was  to  read  the  used  car  ads  in  well  is  explained  in  a  note  by  1  f  outside  the  newspaper  estate.  Family  residence, 


the  Free  Press  and  complete 
the  statement,  “I  want  this 


R.  B.  Zamaria,  CAM.  He  says: 
“For  years  we  have  been  tell- 


Free  Press  advertised  used  car  ing  our  readers  through  promo- 


business.  Mr.  Hathaway  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  CAMs  Association  and 


because 

less. 


household  goods,  tangible  per¬ 
sonal  property  and  all  rights  to 
books  he  wrote  go  to  his  widow. 


■  v,€»i  Hig  uui  icilueis  niFougn  DFomo-  .  -11,.,  booKS  ne  wrote  go  to  nis 

in  25  words  or  tion  how  wonderful  our  want  i!,  currently  president  of  the  Beatrice  Firestone,  for- 

XT„...  _  c _ T  Western  CAMs  group.  •  . _ 


less.  ads  are.  Now,  for  a  change  I  mer  New  York  Mail  dramatic 

To  tie  in  with  the  contest  decided  to  let  them  tell  us.  ,  ^  ^  classified  rrian-  third  of  the  residue 

dealers  had  plenty  of  incen-  “To  develop  these  wonderful  register  for  the  remainder  to  his  four 

tives,  including  a  special  one  promotion  testimonials,  we  ^  Classified  As-  including  Robert  B. 

for  the  individual  used  car  teamed  with  one  of  the  local  oT  Firestone,  Times  Star  sport^ 

salesman,  to  wit:  “The  used  theater  managers  and  offered  ...  j  editor.  The  late  Mr.  Firestone 

car  salesman  who  sells  a  car  100  free  pas.ses  to  see  the  tech-  >e  gues  s  o  isneyland,  chief  editorial  writer 

chosen  by  a  winning  contestant  nicolor  Cinemascope  production  to  Lisa  York  Evening  Mail 

during  a  contest  week  receives  Oklahoma!  All  the  readers  had  ^  airman,  later  New  York  U’arW. 


To  tie  in  with  the  contest  decided  to  let  them  tell  us. 
dealers  had  plenty  of  incen-  “To  develop  these  wonderful 
tives,  including  a  special  one  promotion  testimonials,  we 
for  the  individual  used  car  teamed  with  one  of  the  local 
salesman,  to  wit:  “The  used  theater  managers  and  offered 
car  salesman  who  se'.ls  a  car  100  free  pas.ses  to  see  the  tech- 


western  CAMS  group. 

The  first  100  classified  man¬ 
agers  who  register  for  the 
Western  States  Classified  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  convention 
in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Aug.  18-21, 
will  lie  guests  of  Disneyland, 


during  a  contest  week  receives  Oklahoma!  All  the 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. 


WRITE  FOR  OtTAIlS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


The  attractive  program  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Roy  Johnson,  CAM 
of  the  Glendale  News  Press, 
plus  the  opportunity  to  be  a  Bellamy  Scholarship 
guest  of  Disneyland  will  prob-  ClevXLANO 

ably  swell  attendance  to  a  ,  _ _  ,  ,  ,  .  ,1., 

new  all-time  high.  An  $800  scholarship,  m  the 

name  of  the  late  Paul  Bellam), 
•  editor  emeritus  of  the  Clere- 

Plain  Dealer,  has  been 
Heraldic  Banner^  awarded  at  Antioch  College. 

PiUl.ADEr.PniA  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  The 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  award  was  established  by 
spon.sored  an  exhibit  of  heraldic  friends  of  the  editor,  who  oj 
banners  in  commemoration  of  many  years  was  a  trustee  0 
the  742d  Anniversary  of  the  the  college.  A  commit  ee, 
signing  of  the  Magna  Charta.  headed  by  Sterling  E. 

The  exhibit  clo.sed  June  14.  president  of  the  Forest  City 
Lineal  descendants  of  the  bar-  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  0^ 
ons  of  England  who  compelled  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
King  John  to  sign  the  Magna  selected  the  winner,  a  Clevelana 
Charta  opened  the  show.  high  school  girl. 
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The  Taxpayer 

Are  high  taxes  reducing  your  incentive  to  work  harder  and  earn  more? 


If  you’re  one  of  the  more  than  65 
million  Americans  who  hold  down  a 
job,  you  probably  work  about  40  hours 
a  week. 

But  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that 
taxes  are  so  high  today  you  work  for 
yourself  only  27  of  those  40  hours?  The 
other  1 3  go  to  pay  your  share  of  the  cost 
of  government. 

No  one  exp>ects  to  live  without  taxes, 
obviously.  But  when  they  take  more  than 
SI  10  billion,  or  alxjut  one  dollar  out  of 
every  three  earned,  something's  wrong. 

You  pay  these  taxes  in  more  ways  than 
you  know,  tixj. 

If  you  lived  in  California,  for  instance, 


made  S7,50<J  last  year,  and  listed  a  wife 
and  two  children  as  dejXMidents,  you 
were  taxed  these  ways  to  start  with: 
Federal  income  S875,  Social  .Security  $95, 
State  income  $25,  Projx-rty  lax  $325, 
Auto  license  tax  $40,  Slate  and  Local 
sales  tax  $75  and  Telephone  tax  $10. 

This  adds  up  to  $1445  and  it’s  only 
the  Ix'ginning. 

Did  you  buy  a  car?  Figure  another 
$175  tax.  The  tax  on  the  gasoline  to  run 
your  car  was  at  least  $65.  You  also  paid 
a  10%  tax  every  lime  you  bought  a 
plane  or  train  ticket  or  spent  a  dollar 
at  the  movies. 

And  you're  still  not  through.  Because 


every  company  that  made  anything  you 
Ixjught  had  to  pay  taxes  on  practically 
everything  that  went  into  the  |)r(Kluct. 

These  thousands  oj  indirect  taxes  were 
eventually  passed  on  to  you  as  part  of  the  cost 
oJ your  purchases. 

The  result?  .\t  least  one-third  of  what 
you  earned  went  to  pay  ta.xes  in  one 
form  or  another. 

The  real  danger  is  obvious:  taxes  this 
high  may  be  so  discouraging  that  you 
have  less  incentive  to  work  harder,  earn 
more  nujney  and  pnxluce  more. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  Write: 
The  Chairman  oJ  the  Board,  Union  Oil  Co., 
Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  C^VLIFORNLX 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 
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Semi-Merger  Plans 
Marked  with  Success 


By  Kay  Tassin 

Norman,  Okla. 

Outstanding  financial  success 
has  resulted  from  a  joint  oper¬ 
ation  system  used  by  30  daily 
newspapers  in  15  newspaper 
fields  across  the  nation,  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  thesis  study  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  reveals. 

Semi-mergers,  a  system  of 
operation  midway  between  full 
mergers  and  completely  separ¬ 
ate  ownership,  increased  adver¬ 
tising  volumes  and  decreased 
overhead  in  nearly  every  in¬ 
stance.  The  system  is  still  in 
operation  in  12  cities. 

Fourteen  of  the  15  semi¬ 
merger  plans  are  identical  in 
about  every  respect.  Two  com¬ 
peting  newspaper  companies  or¬ 
ganized  a  third,  or  agency,  cor¬ 
poration  to  conduct  the  various 
phases  of  newspaper  operation, 
news-editorial  department  ex¬ 
cepted. 

Initiated  in  1933 

First  of  these  semi-merger 
systems  was  initiated  in  1933 
by  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal  and  Tribune.  The  sec¬ 
ond  such  operation  was  set  up 
in  1936  by  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times  and  Herald-Post, 

The  plan  spread  eastward 
then,  to  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  and  Tennessean  in 
1937;  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
and  Press  in  1939;  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Star  and  Citizen  in 
1940;  Tidsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
Tribune,  and  Topeka  (Kas.) 
Capital  and  State  Journal,  in 
1941. 

Additional  semi-merger  oper¬ 
ations  were  established  by  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  and 
News  -  Free  Press  in  1942; 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  and  Journal- 
Transcript  in  1943,  and  Auptisfa 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Herald  in 
1949. 

Such  ventures  were  launched 
in  three  fields  in  1950,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel  and  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette;  the  Bristol  (Va.-Tenn.) 
Herald-Courier  and  Virginia- 
Tennessean,  and  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post-Herald  and  News. 
Next  came  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News  and  Trib- 
une  in  1952,  and  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Journal  and  Times 
in  1953. 

Under  the  typical  semi¬ 
merger,  the  agency  corporation 
owns  no  physical  assets,  not 
even  a  pencil,  acting  merely  as 
business  agent  for  the  two  par¬ 


ent  companies.  Equipment  is 
lent  to  the  agency  company, 
with  the  parent  corporations 
retaining  title  to  all  physical 
assets  each  owned  before  the 
semi-merger.  Equipment  pur¬ 
chased  after  the  semi-merger  is 
paid  for  and  owned  equally  by 
the  two  newspapers. 

Revenue  Distributed 

The  agency  corporation  is 
owned  jointly,  and  in  nine  fields 
equally,  by  the  two  parent  com¬ 
panies.  In  the  other  five  fields 
with  agencies,  one  of  the  two 
parent  firms  owns  more  than 
half  of  the  third  corporation 
stock.  The  agency  collects  all 
revenue,  pays  all  bills,  makes 
all  purchases,  and  distributes 
the  remaining  revenue  between 
the  parent  firms  on  the  basis 
of  stock  ownership. 

Daily  newspapers  in  Birming¬ 
ham  have  a  semi-merger  system 
which  differs  from  the  other  14 
in  that  no  third  corporation  is 
used.  One  of  the  two  competing 
newspaper  companies,  publisher 
of  the  News,  acts  in  lieu  of  the 
agency  company.  The  News 
company  owns  all  physical  as¬ 
sets  used  to  publish  both  news¬ 
papers,  and  operates  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  both  publications  ex¬ 
cept  the  news  department  of 
the  Post-Herald.  The  Post-Her¬ 
ald  remains  separately  owned. 

Biggest  savings  in  most  of 
the  15  fields  have  come  from 
the  consolidation  of  two  print¬ 
ing  plants.  On  jointly  owned 
equipment,  each  parent  firm 
lists  half  of  the  depreciation  on 
its  tax  return. 

In  each  semi-merger  two 
mechanical  plants  were  consoli¬ 
dated  and  surplus  equipment 
sold,  which  resulted  in  smaller 
capital  investments  at  the  time. 
In  many  cases  publishers  im¬ 
mediately  began  adding  more 
modern  equipment.  Also,  most 
of  the  newspaper  fields  have 
grown  considerably  since  the 
semi-mergers  and  capital  invest¬ 
ments  have  been  increased  cor¬ 
respondingly.  Every  one  of  the 
15  semi-mergers  has  resulted  In 
mechanical  improvements. 

Big  savings  also  have  been 
made  on  such  items  as  one  light 
and  power  bill,  unified  insur¬ 
ance  coverage,  one  heating  bill, 
and  one  rental  charge. 

Fields  Shared 

Thirteen  of  the  semi-mergers 
resulted  in  fewer  employes,  pri¬ 


marily  in  the  business,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments.  A  few  were  able  to  cut 
down  the  shop  crew  and  one  re¬ 
duced  peisonnel  in  the  news 
departments.  However,  the 
population  growth  of  most  semi- 
merged  fields  eventually  re¬ 
sulted  in  increased  numbers  of 
employes. 

In  several  cases,  prior  to  the 
semi-mergers,  the  newspapers 
had  competing  editions;  that  is, 
both  had  morning  or  both  had 
evening  editions,  and  in  most 
cases  both  had  Sunday  editions. 
To  make  the  semi-merger  plan 
workable,  the  competing  news¬ 
papers  shared  their  fields,  one 
publishing  a  morning  paper 
only,  the  other  an  afternoon 
edition  weekdays  and  Satur¬ 
days. 

The  Sunday  paper  situation 
was  solved  in  some  cases  by  a 
joint  Sunday  editon  bearing  a 
combination  nameplate,  and  in 
other  instances  by  one  paper 
dropping  out  of  the  Sunday 
field,  publishing  on  weekdays 
only. 

Most  often  the  morning  paper 
publishes  the  Sunday  edition. 
Financially,  it  doesn’t  matter, 
since  all  profits  are  divided  on 
an  agreed  percentage  basis  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  of  each 
publication. 

All  30  newspapers  in  the  15 
fields  adopted  the  plan  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  profits. 
Several  of  the  publications  were 
in  serious  danger,  financially, 
before  the  partial  consolidation. 
But  all  30  have  been  on  sound 
financial  footing  since  adopting 
the  system. 

Favorable  Reaction 

Reader  reaction  has  been 
favorable  in  every  instance, 
although  several  publishers  re¬ 
ported  their  subscribers  were 
suspicious  of  a  “monopoly” 
situation  when  the  plans  were 
first  put  into  operation.  Time 
has  proved  this  assumption  in¬ 
correct. 

Combined  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  in  12  of  the  15  semi- 
merged  fields,  phenomenally  so 
in  several  locations,  where  popu¬ 
lation  also  has  jumped.  In  two 
of  the  three  other  fields,  three 
editions  were  combined  into 
two  editions.  Such  action  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  loss 
in  combined  circulation. 

In  only  one  field  has  a  separ¬ 
ate  circulation  department  been 
maintained. 

Advertiser  reaction  has  been 
favorable  in  each  of  the  15 
fields.  However,  as  in  the  case 
of  reader  reaction,  the  system 
had  to  prove  itself  before  it 
was  fully  accepted  by  all  adver¬ 


tisers. 

All  but  two  of  the  fifteen 
fields  now  have  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  volumes  under  the 
semi-merger  system. 

Optional  combination  adver¬ 
tising  rates  are  offered  to  local 
advertisers  by  all  30  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  to  national  advertisers 
by  26  publications.  The  other 
four  papers  require  insertion 
of  all  national  advertising  in 
both  newspapers. 

In  every  case  editorial  inde¬ 
pendence  and  news-gathering 
competition  has  either  been 
maintained  or  intensified  since 
the  semi-merger. 

Political  Combinations 

Political  affiliations  seem  to 
have  no  particular  effects  on  the 
semi-mergers,  except  perhaps 
to  emphasize  the  editorial  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  publications.  In 
eight  of  the  15  fields  the  two 
competing  newspapers  are  listed 
as  politically  the  same.  In  the 
other  seven  fields  each  pair  of 
newspapers  differs  politically, 
the  most  common  combination 
being  an  independent  newspa¬ 
per  with  a  Democratic  or  Re¬ 
publican  publication.  In  nearly 
every  case  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  are  expressed  editorial¬ 
ly,  particularly  on  local  issues. 

In  only  four  of  the  15  fields 
do  the  competing  newspapers 
have  exactly  the  same  wire  fa¬ 
cilities.  In  the  other  11  fields 
some  duplication  of  wire  serv¬ 
ices  exists. 

The  same  building  is  used  for 
all  three  corporations  in  12  of 
the  14  fields  with  agency  com¬ 
panies.  But  some  effort  is  made 
in  every  case  to  separate  the 
news  departments  with  the 
same  buildings,  such  as  placing 
them  on  different  floors. 

Twelve  of  the  15  semi-merg¬ 
ers  are  still  in  operation.  Three 
have  been  replaced  by  full 
mergers.  Two  of  the  full  merg¬ 
ers,  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  To¬ 
peka,  Kas.,  were  set  up  after 
the  death  of  one  publisher  in 
each  of  those  two  semi-merg''d 
fields.  In  the  third  case,  Peoria. 
Ill.,  the  full  merger  plan  was 
adopted  because  the  publishers 
believed  it  would  be  even  more 
profitable  than  the  partial  con¬ 
solidation. 

However,  in  Topeka  the  agen¬ 
cy  company  has  been  kept  in 
operation,  despite  the  fact  ^at 
a  common  ownership  now  exists. 
Such  action  constitutes  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  success  of  agency 
operations. 

Other  Plans 

In  addition  to  the  two  semi¬ 
merger  plans  in  use  in  15  news¬ 
paper  fields,  three  similar  sys¬ 
tems  in  five  other  cities  have 
(Contmwed  on  page  66) 
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ROP  COLOR 

^=^l0tem9l^ng 


"  More  and  more  newspapers  are  adding  circulation  and  prestige  through  the 
increasing  use  of  ROP  color  —  and  more  and  more  newspaper  engravers  are 
being  called  on  to  produce  the  engravings. 

With  the  same  assurance  they  have  gained  by  dealing  with  Chemco  for  their 
black  and  white  requirements,  newspaper  engravers  are  now  ordering  their 
ROP  needs  from  Chemco. 

Today,  a  vast  majority  of  the  daily  newspapers  printed  in  the  U.  S.  use 
Chemco  supplies  and  equipment.  There’s  a  reason:  Chemco  can  supply  almost 
everything  they  need  —  when  they  need  it  —  and  Chemco  stripfilms,  cameras, 
chemical  solutions,  equipment  and  supplies  are  uniquely  designed  for  news¬ 
paper  engraving. 

Now,  in  the  full  line  of  quality  ROP  platemaking  equipment  that 
Chemco  offers,  are  the  following: 

The  new  Chemco  :^1210  Camera  for  precision  color,  especially  de¬ 
signed,  engineered  and  built  with  the  newspaper  engraver  in  mind— 
to  be  unveiled  this  Fall. 

A  The  Curtis  Newspaper  Color  System  complete  with  all  necessary  cam¬ 
eras,  enlargers  and  accessory  equipment.  Chemco  is  the  exclusive 
Curtis  dealer  east  of  the  Rockies. 

^  The  Dow-Chemco  Fast  Etch  Machine  for  powderless  etching. 

More  than  ever  before,  Chemco  makes  available  to  the  news¬ 
paper  engravers  the  full  advantages  of  a  one-supplier-one-order 
source  of  all  platemaking  supplies  and  equipment.  For  Chemco 
is  the  one  organization  in  the  nation  whose  sole  interest  is  to 
design,  build  and  supply  platemakers  with  the  finest  films,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  available  anywhere. 

Please  use  the  handy  coupon  below  for  more  information  on 
any  of  the  above  mentioned  items. 


CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  CO.,  INC.,  GUn  Cova,  Long  Itland,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMEN: 


am  intereitcd  in  racaiving  furthar  information  on  items  chackad  balow. 
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□  CHEMCO  1210  COLOR  CAMERA 


□  DOW  CHEMCO  FAST  ETCH  AAACHINE 
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Semi-Merger 

(Coutinned  from  page  64) 


achievod  much  the  same  results 
with  plans  of  operation  that 
approach  full  mergers. 

The  plan  most  similar  to  the 
semi-merger  is  the  joint  owner¬ 
ship  operations  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  State  Journal  and  Capi¬ 
tal  Times,  and  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star  and  Journal. 

In  each  case  a  third  company 
was  chartered  to  conduct  all 
the  activities  of  both  newspa¬ 
pers  except  the  functions  of  the 
news  departments.  But  in  both 
newspaper  fields  the  third  com¬ 
pany  owns  all  physical  assets 
of  both  publications,  plus  title 
to  the  newspapers  themselves. 
The  two  parent  companies  in 
each  field  have  irrevocable  con¬ 
tracts  to  furnish  news  content 
for  the  papers  each  formerly 
owned. 

The  third  company  in  each 
case  is  owned  equally  by  the 
two  pai-ent  firms.  Thus  the  re¬ 
sults  are  the  same  as  with  the 
semi-merger,  but  the  papers  are 
jointly  owned  instead  of  re¬ 
maining  separately  owned  as 
they  are  under  semi-merger 
systems. 

The  Kag'e  and  Tribune  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  the  States¬ 
man  and  Capital  Journal  of 
Salem,  Ore.,  also  have  single 
ownership  systems  in  which  the 
editorial  independence  of  two 
competing  newspapers  in  each 
field  is  protected.  However,  only 
one  corporation  exists  in  each 
field,  owning  all  assets  includ¬ 
ing  the  newspapers. 

Editorial  Independence 

In  each  of  the  two  newspa- 
j)er  fields  a  single  corporation 
now  exists.  This  corporation 
owns  the  two  newspapers  that 
formerly  were  separately  owned. 
Stock  in  the  corporation  is 
owned  equally  by  the  former 
owners  of  the  two  newspapers. 

This  constitutes  a  full 
merger.  However,  by  agi’eement, 
editorial  control  of  each  news¬ 
paper  remains  unchanged.  Thus 
the  competing  publishers  become 
joint  owners  of  both  newspapers 
but  each  retains  editorial  con¬ 
trol  of  the  paper  he  formerly 
owned. 

Another  system  of  operation 
was  tried  for  two  years  by  the 
St.  Petersbtirg  (Fla.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Times.  A  labor 
strike  forced  the  two  compet¬ 
ing  dailies  to  publish  from  a 
jointly  operated  printing  plant. 
The  venture  was  financially 
successful,  but  was  discontinued 
because  of  a  personality  clash. 


GROWTH  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News  is  symboliied  in  a  ceremony  at  the  laying  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  for  new  publishing  plant.  Mrs.  James  H.  Righter,  daughter  of  the  late  publisher  Edward  J.  Butler, 
uses  a  gold-plated  trowel.  Others,  from  left,  are:  Ernest  D.  Anderson,  advertising  director;  Burton  L.  Sale 
and  William  C.  Baird,  directors;  James  H.  Righter,  publisher,  and  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  editor. 


Geographically,  the  20  cities 
involved  in  the  various  joint 
operation  systems  are  scattered 
pretty  evenly  according  to  the 
geographic  distribution  of  the 
nation’s  daily  newspapers.  The 
eastern  third  of  the  United 
States  has  10  of  the  cities,  the 
central  and  western  thirds  five 
each. 

Several  other  competing  daily 
newspapers  are  contemplating 
semi-mergers.  Publishers  in  two 
competing  newspaper  fields 
strongly  indicate  they  will 
launch  such  ventures  during 
10.')7. 

• 

Kotiirii  to  Bogota 

New  credentials  have  been 
issued  to  Carlos  J.  Villar  Borda 
and  he  has  resumed  his  post 
as  United  Press  manager  in 
Colombia.  He  returned  to  Bo¬ 
gota  from  Venezuela,  where  he 
had  been  since  officials  of  the 
recent  Rojas  Pinilla  govern¬ 
ment  had  withdrawn  his  filing 
privileges. 

• 

Coiisultaiils  Merge 

Methods  Engineering  Coun¬ 
cil,  Pittsburgh,  specializing  in 
newspaper  clients,  merged  this 
week  with  Bigelow,  Kent,  Will¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York.  The  new  organization  will 
be  known  as  H.  B.  Maynard  and 
Company,  Inc.  Dr.  Maynard  has 
been  president  of  Methods  En¬ 
gineering  Council  since  1934. 


•■9  running  its  own  advertising  on 
•  Jr  Oil  local  radio  and  television  plus 

a  teaser  campaign  in  the  paper 
Illy  itself. 

The  aluminum  foil  will  be  fed 
time  in  Texas  Chronicle  pres.se.s  like 

31  y,  aluminum  np^y-gpi-jut  from  special  190  lb., 
to  newsprint  IS 

II  through  the  pj.jnting  impre.«sion  cylinder.^ 
are  by-passed.  Special  cores  for 
niles  of  Alcoa  ^.p,.g  developed  by  .\lcoa, 

1  foil  will  foim  pi-ooved  to  fit  the  keyways  of 
of  metal  in  oyer  ^^e  press  rolls. 

)f  the  Houston 

e  of  June  -4.  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the 

foil  can  be  re-  pj.pgses  were  run  at  45,000 
I  paper  for  use  (.(,pjes  per  hour.  The  cutters 
worked  as  well  on  foil  as  on 
jinie  regular  newsprint. 

the  .second  time  * 

i  newspaper  has  Ba«*k-T<>*Srll«M>l  All 

F™--  So.  Bv  XEA 

que  was  in  the  Keyed  to  meet  the  buying 
’  i  s.  )  Sentinel  demand  of  an  expected  all-time 
r.  high  in  school  enrollment  will 

page  of  foil  will  be  the  1957  release  of  NE.4’s 
id  by  Aluminum  Back  To  School  advertising 
nerica  announc-  feature. 

mple  of  Alcoa  This  year’s  feature  con.sists 
’rom  aluminum  of  eight  standard  pages,  m- 
3xas.  eluding  a  two-color  cover,  of 

suggestions,  illustrations,  and 
Promotion  editorials  designed  to  help  in- 

he  effect  of  the  crease  Fall  linage.  It  i-s  being 
e  Chi'onicle  and  released  June  15  to  tie-in  with 
nned  a  city-wide  local  back-to-school  promotions 
lOtion.  A  satura-  and  advert  sing. 

campaign  has  Cover  mats  are  available  m 
by  Alcoa  on  local  two  colors,  in  black  and  white, 
outlets.  To  com-  and  in  either  standard  or  tah- 
:he  Chronicle  is  loid  size. 
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Alcoa  To  ^FoiV 
Texas  Daily 

For  the  first  time  in  Texas 
newspaper  history,  aluminum 
foil  in  addition  to  newsprint  is 
.scheduled  to  roll  through  the 
presses. 

Almost  100  miles  of  Alcoa 
Wrap  aluminum  foil  will  form 
a  separate  page  of  metal  in  over 
210,000  copies  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Clironiele  of  June  24. 
Each  sheet  of  foil  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  paper  for  use 
by  the  subscriber. 

Second  Time 

This  is  only  the  .second  time 
in  history  that  a  new'spaper  has 
carried  a  page-size  sample  of 
aluminum  foil.  The  first  use  of 
this  new  technique  was  in  the 
Milu'aukee  (  W  i  s.  )  Sentinel 
earlier  this  year. 

Opposite  the  page  of  foil  will 
be  a  two-color  ad  by  Aluminum 
Comiiany  of  America  announc¬ 
ing  a  free  sample  of  Alcoa 
Wrap  made  from  aluminum 
produced  in  Texas. 

.Aluminum  Promotion 

To  amplify  the  effect  of  the 
foil  sample,  the  Chi’onicle  and 
Alcoa  have  planned  a  city-wide 
aluminum  promotion.  A  satura¬ 
tion  build-up  campaign  has 
been  scheduled  by  Alcoa  on  local 
Houston  radio  outlets.  To  com¬ 
plement  this,  the  Chronicle  is 
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The  new  four-  or  five-hopper  24P  Sheridan  Stuffing 
Machine  offers  you  the  flexibility  required  to  meet 
all  insert  conditions. 

Advanced  engineering  gives  faster,  neater  and  more 
economical  delivery  in  various  combinations,  into 
jacket  or  wrap-around  sections,  at  operating  speeds  up  to 
12,000  per  hour.  There  are  no  hit  or  miss  insertions— 
you  get  perfect  count  for  every  edition.  Compact  design 
of  the  24P  saves  considerable  floor  space. 

No  matter  how  tough  your  stuffing  problem  may  be, 
you  can  depend  on  Sheridan  to  solve  it.  A  representative 
will  be  pleased  to  explain  how  the  24P  Sheridan  Stuffing 
Machine  can  help  you  get  out  a  better  looking  edition. 

For  newspapers  having  more  than  five  sections  the 
Sheridan  48P  is  available,  and  for  those  with  two  or  three 
sections,  inquire  about  the  newest  Sheridan  12P. 

Write  today  tor  our  illustrated  booklet,  without  obligation. 

iDfCE  1835 

MBBJo  sm/mrn. 

770  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 

600  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6.  Ill. 

183  Essex  St..  Boston  11,  Mass. 

24701  Crenshaw  Blvd.,  Torrance,  Calif. 

296  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.  1,  England 
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Crusade  Against  Gambling  No  Joke 


(The  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette) 


By  Doris  Willens 

The  United  States  was  cele¬ 
brating  its  100th  anniversary  in 
1876.  Nevada  built  a  throne  of 
silver  from  the  Comstock  mines 
for  the  event.  And  in  the  little 
town  of  Reno,  the  first  issue  of 
the  Evening  Gazette  was  pub¬ 
lished. 

It  was  long  before  divorce, 
legalized  gambling  and  the  John- 
son-Jeffries  fight  gave  some 
substance  to  Reno’s  claim — “the 
biggest  little  city  in  the  world.” 

Reno  was  created  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  whose 
engineers  staked  out  the  town- 
site  in  1868  on  a  piece  of  land 
donated  by  the  owner  of  a  toll- 
road  and  bridge  that  crossed 
the  Truckee  River. 

A  Good  Bet 

By  1876  Reno  had  a  population 
of  1,500  and  an  established  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  the  Nevada  State 
Journal.  John  F.  Alexander,  a 
young  University  of  California 
graduate,  and  E.  W.  Hayden,  a 
printer,  looked  the  situation  over 
and  decided  the  growing  town 
could  support  an  evening  daily 
as  well.  Both  their  Gazette  and 
the  Journal  are  still  published 
today,  both  owned  by  the  Spei- 
del  newspaper  group. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  running 
story  of  the  Gazette’s  first  year 
was  its  reports  on  the  fabulous 
Comstock  Lode,  whose  output 
was  at  a  high-water  mark  in 
1876.  The  two  largest  mining 
companies  were  paying  their 
stockholders  a  monthly  dividend 
of  $1,080,000.  The  Gazette  was 
filled  with  news  of  plans  for 
expansion  and  increasingly  rich 
dividends. 

Meanwhile,  in  Reno,  culture- 
seekers  were  attending  the 
Opera  House  to  see  “the  beau¬ 
tiful  domestic  drama  entitled 
‘Driven  From  Home’  or  ‘The 
Father’s  Curse.’  ” 

Gazette  obits  read  like  a  mon¬ 
ologue  from  a  “beautiful  do¬ 
mestic  drama.”  Here’s  one  on 
the  death  of  a  doctor: 

“The  dead  is  surrounded  by  the 
living;  each  one  that  breathes 
has  but  to  look  and  lo!  there 
are  still  others  passing  away. 
.  .  .  The  night  shows  husband 
and  wife  happy  in  mutual  sym¬ 
pathy  and  affection,  breasting 
the  storms  of  life  together, 
sharing  the  joys  and  sorrows 
which  visit  them;  but  ere  morn¬ 


ing  comes  death  has  removed 
him  and  leaves  the  widow  alone, 
with  life,  its  trials,  its  griefs 
and  tears.  .  . 

Political  Observation 

The  Gazette’s  political  points 
were  made  with  less  circumlocu¬ 
tion.  About  a  Nevada  senator 
whose  attendance  record  in  the 
Senate  was  found  wanting,  the 
paper  said: 

“He  has  evidently  not  given 
much  thought  to  his  constituents 
or  he  would  not  be  so  willing 
to  desert  them.  It  was  very 
kind  of  Mr.  Sharon  to  consent 
to  represent  us  at  Washington, 
and  it  was  more  than  kind  in 
him  not  to  say  or  do  anything 
while  there.” 

A  year  after  its  birth  found 
the  Gazette  whistling  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  Comstock  Lode. 
Mines  were  failing  and  stock¬ 
holders  unloading.  The  Gazette 
reported  that  “the  Comstock  is 
pretty  soon  to  give  up  some 
new  secrets  and  some  new 
treasures.”  It  never  did. 

But  while  the  Comstock  was 
fading,  Reno  was  growing  and 
the  Gazette  with  it.  The  town’s 
population  doubled  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  paper’s  life.  The 
state  university  moved  to  Reno. 
So  did  Mrs.  Sandy  Bowers,  des¬ 
titute  widow  of  a  famous  Com¬ 
stock  miner  who  set  up  shop  as 
a  “seeress”  and  advertised  where 
she  could  be  reached  in  the 
classified  columns  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Mrs.  Bowers  threw’  the  resi¬ 
dents  into  a  mild  panic  by  cor¬ 
rectly  predicting  the  deaths  of 
two  of  Reno’s  most  prominent 
citizens.  Although  she  was  an 
advertiser,  the  Gazette  took  her 
dowm  a  peg  with  a  long  editorial 
labelled  “Encouraging  Supersti¬ 
tion”  and  concluding: 

“The  fortune  teller  is  simply 
a  relic  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
are  not  at  all  creditable  to  this 
century.  They  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  all  sensible  people.” 
Whether  Mrs.  Bowers’  business 
suffered  is  not  known. 

A  State  Too  Soon 

When  the  Gazette  celebrated 
its  25th  anniversary  in  1901, 
the  paper  and  the  city  were  in 
pretty  good  shape.  The  paper 
had  changed  hands  a  number  of 
times,  but  papers  usually  did 
in  those  days.  Reno’s  population 


had  grown  to  4,000  and  buildings 
were  going  up  in  all  directions. 
But  Nevada  had  recorded  a  pop¬ 
ulation  drop.  The  Gazette  tried 
to  analyze  this  had  hap¬ 

pened. 

First,  said  the  paper,  the  top¬ 
ography  of  the  state  made  rich 
valleys  inaccessible  and  markets 
remote  and  almost  unattainable. 

Secondly,  Nevada  had  become 
a  state  too  soon  for  its  own 
good.  A  handful  of  pioneers 
were  given  the  same  power  as 
the  oldest  and  largest  states  in 
the  union.  “That  taste  of  power 
made  a  politician  of  every  citi¬ 
zen,  and  the  population  was  so 
small  that  every  other  man  was 
an  office-holder  and  a  .seat  in 
the  United  States  senate  or  in 
congress  at  least  seemed  a  not 
very  remote  possibility.” 

Thirdly,  the  paper  blamed  “the 
power  politics  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.”  The 
G’azette  declared  that  company 
“sought  to  control  the  state 
and  national  elections  in  its  own 
interest,  and  Nevada  became 
tom  by  factions.” 

The  last  point  was  a  reference 
to  “Black”  Wallace,  the  SP’s 
chief  political  trouble  -  shooter 
and  lobbyist  of  the  period.  Wal¬ 
lace  had  the  power — and  he  used 
it — of  cutting  off  advertising  in 
newspapers  that  resisted  him. 
But  the  Gazette  and  other  Ne¬ 
vada  papers  spoke  out  despite 
pressures.  Eventually,  high 
freight  rates,  which  had  been 
so  damaging  to  Nevada,  were 
lowered  and  the  railroad’s  po¬ 
litical  power  diminished. 

In  Trouble 

By  1904,  the  Republican  Ga¬ 
zette  was  in  trouble.  It  was  far 
outpaced  by  the  prosperous 
Democratic  Journal.  A  25-year- 
old  University  of  California 
graduate  named  Oscar  R.  Mor¬ 
gan  bought  the  Gazette,  and 
things  began  to  happen. 

A  rip-roaring  journalistic  feud 
between  the  two  papers  was 
launched.  Circulation  went  up 
somewhat.  But  Morgan  suspected 
that  most  of  the  Gazette’s  sub¬ 
scribers  didn’t  even  read  the 
paper.  He  knew  a  set-up  like 
that  couldn’t  last  long,  so  he 
began  crusading  against  this 
and  that,  and  using  big  head¬ 
lines.  He  was  determined  to 
make  the  Gazette  important. 

His  biggest  crusade — and  most 
dangerous — was  against  licensed 
gambling.  Delegations  visited 
his  office.  First  came  the  “front- 
pew-holders,”  who  wanted  his 
support  against  gambling  but 


FROM  THESE 
BEGINNINGS  .... 
Eleventh  of  a  Series 

were  convinced  he  was  ready  to 
sell  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Next  came  a  delegation  of 
Reno’s  boss  gamblers,  at  Mor¬ 
gan’s  request.  He  told  them 
what  he  intended  to  do.  They 
were  sure  he  was  joking.  The 
next  day  the  campaign  began. 
There  ware  threats  and  bland¬ 
ishments,  but  the  Gazette  never 
wavered.  In  1910  the  legislature 
passed  an  anti-gambling  law  by 
one  vote.  The  lights  in  Reno’s 
joints  went  out  on  October  1. 
Morgan  avoided  dark  places  at 
night  for  quite  a  while. 

Divorce  Discovered 
More  important  to  Reno’s 
history  was  the  discovery — by  a 
lawyer  named  Bill  Schnitzer— 
of  the  possibilities  that  lay  in 
Nevada’s  six-month  (later  six- 
week)  divorce  laws.  Schnitzer 
sized  them  up  at  once,  rented  an 
office  in  the  Gazette  building, 
wrote  a  booklet  on  the  subjecf 
which  the  Gazette  printed  for 
him,  and  sent  it  to  attorneys  all 
over  the  country.  Then  he  sat 
back  and  waited  for  business. 
First  it  came  in  a  trickle,  then 
a  flood.  Eveivtually  Schnitzer 
was  disbarred  for  unethical  ad¬ 
vertising.  But  he  had  laid  the 
cornerstone  for  Reno’s  most  en¬ 
during  industry. 

Finally  during  Morgan’s  ten¬ 
ure  came  the  Johnson-Jeffries 
fight.  Reno  was  on  the  map  to 
stay 

Foes  of  the  Gazette  frequently 
charged  during  Morgan’s  reign 
that  the  paper  was  really  con¬ 
trolled  by  U.S.  Senator  George 
Nixon.  Unquestionably  no  man 
was  praised  more  highly  by  the 
Gazette  than  the  senator.  When 
Morgan  left  the  Gazette  in  1912, 
he  explained  in  an  editorial  that 
controlling  interest  had  been 
purchased  three  years  before  by 
the  late  senator.  But  policy,  he 
insisted,  had  been  directed  by 
himself.  The  senator’s  widow 
and  son  took  over,  and  Morgan 
returned  to  California. 

Solid,  Influential 
Three  years  later,  they  sold 
the  Gazette  to  the  Sanford  fam¬ 
ily.  For  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  Sanfords  owned  and 
built  it  into  a  solid,  influential 

paper,  with  constantly-incr^s- 

ing  advertising  and  circulation. 

It  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  phenomenal  growth  for  Ren® 
as  well.  Population  doubled, 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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WILLIAM  A.  DIXON 
Assembler 
Chicago,  III. 


ALICE  V.  DREA 
Chief  Operator 
Boston,  Mass. 


CHAPLES  P.  EDWARDS 
Installer-Repairman 
Newton,  Mass. 


CARMEN  S.  DANIEL 
District  Manager 
Alexandria,  La. 


EDWIN  A.  BIGELOW 
Stores  Manager 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


CATHERINE  J.  FLAHERTY 

HAROLD  HARKER 

H.  W.  HERPEL 

WILLARD  T.  KINNEY 

JOHN  S.  LEHNING 

Disability  Visitor 

Staff  Assistant 

General  Staff  Supervisor 

Supervising  Engineer 

Public  Telephone  Manager 

Clifton,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

ARTHUR  LENNSTRUM 
Auditor 
Chicago,  III. 


ALBERT  L.  LOTH 
Wire  Chief 
Richmond,  Va. 


WILLIAM  V.  MAHER 
PBX  Repairman 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


FRANCIS  A.  MURPHY 
Stockman 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


JAMES  S.  RUSSELL 
District  Plant  Engineer 
Salisbury,  Md. 


\ 


MRS.  MARY  M.  RYAN  EARL  V.  TURNER  MRS.  ANNA  WINDHAM  RAYMOND  J.  WOLF  The  telephone  men  and  women 


Supervising  Stenographer 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Manager 
Sanford,  Fla. 


Operator 
Dallas,  Texas 


Supervising  Engineer 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


pictured  here  have  a  total  of 
961  years  of  service. 


They  have  been  with  us  for  fifty  years 

Telephone  men  and  women  have  Singly  and  together  they  can  say 
always  been  one  of  the  greatest  as-  ...  “I  have  been  part  of  a  useful 
sets  of  the  business.  Many  have  enterprise.  My  work  has  helped  to 

been  with  us  a  long  time  and  have  make  it  grow.” 

found  it  a  pleasant  place  to  be.  5^,^,  qJ  a]j  experi- 

As  many  as  291,100  have  ten,  cnee— in  research,  manufacturing 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  more  years  and  operation  —  that  helps  you  to 
of  scr\'ice.  Some,  as  shown  above,  have  good  ser\’icc  today  and  pro- 
have  served  the  public  and  their  vides  the  solid  foundation  for  still 
companies  for  half  a  century.  greater  things  to  come. 


Working  together  to  bring  people  together  .  .  .  BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


News  Broken 
At  Aviation 
Writers’  Meet 

By  Louis  Alexander 

The  Navy  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  a  new  type  of 
guided  missile  and  the  Air 
Force  disclosed  a  new  tactical 
air  doctrine  lecently  to  300 
members  of  the  Aviation 
Writers  Association. 

These  were  two  of  over  15 
news  stories  that  were  brought 
to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
aviation  writers  at  St.  Louis  by 
airline  officials,  manufacturers 
and  militai-y  leaders.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  convention, 
aviation  interests  disseminated 
news  of  a  number  of  new 
developments  in  research,  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  uses  of  air¬ 
planes. 

Writers  saw  the  first  public 
flight  of  a  rubberized  airplane 
that  can  be  carried  in  a  box  in 
the  back  of  a  station  wagon  and 
inflated  ready  to  fly  in  10 
minutes.  They  got  a  look  (on 
a  radar  scope)  at  the  heart¬ 
beat  of  a  pilot  in  flight  several 
miles  away  and  listened  to  his 
breathing. 

Last  year's  retail 
sales  figures  are 


Nearly  100  of  the  conven- 
tioners  got  their  first  rides  on 
a  jet  airliner,  during  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  French-manu¬ 
factured  Caravelle.  Nearly  200 
got  their  first  rides  on  a  turbo¬ 
prop  transport,  the  C-130, 
during  an  airlift  of  the  entire 
convention  from  St.  Louis  to 
Wichita,  Kans. 

The  airlift  to  Wichita  was 
one  of  two  airlifts  by  which 
the  conventioners  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  news,  instead  of 
having  all  the  news  brought 
to  them. 

Trans  World  Airlines  and 
the  Navy  “cooperated”  in  the 
other  airlift.  About  150  con¬ 
ventioners  were  transported  in 
two  TWA  Constellations  to  be¬ 
come  the  first  passengers  to 
land  at  Kansas  City’s  new  Mid 
Continent  International  Air¬ 
port. 

At  a  luncheon  in  Kansas 
City,  Vice  Adm.  W.  V.  Davis 
officially  disclosed  details  of  the 
Navy’s  “Bullpup”  guided  mis¬ 
sile.  Until  the  luncheon  the 
Navy  had  not  even  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  Bullpup  was  in 
existence,  though  a  few  of  the 
technical  journalists  had  had 
heard  of  it  through  other  official 
sources. 

At  a  show  at  Olathe,  Kans., 
Naval  Air  Station,  25  miles 
from  Kansas  City,  the  writers 


saw  the  first  public  flight  of  an  rish,  publisher  of  American 
inflatable  airplane  no  heavier  Aviation  magazine  and  world 
than  the  weight  of  a  man.  They  traveler. 

watched  it  taken  out  of  a  box  The  aviation  writers  elected 
and  inflated  in  about  10  min-  George  Rhodes  of  the  San 
utes;  then  watched  it  fly  a  Francisco  Call  Bulletin  as  their 


few  minutes  later. 


1957-58  president.  He  succeeded 


The  Navy  also  demonstrated  David  Wallin  of  the  St.  Louit 
a  technique  by  which  the  heart-  Post  Dispatch. 
beat  and  breathing  of  a  pilot  Elected  vicepresidents  were 
in  flight  can  be  transmitted  by  Edwin  Pipp,  Detroit  Newt; 
radio  from  his  airplane  to  ob-  Miss  Cecile  Hamilton,  Flying 
seiweis  on  the  ground  as  far  magazine;  and  Stan  Cisowski, 
as  100  miles  away.  Flint,  Mich,  free  lance. 

And  an  engine  manufacturer  • 

showed  a  new  jet  engine  to  for  Teachers 

the  writers  for  the  first  public 

showing,  a  matter  of  notable  J 

interest  to  the  representatives  v, 

of  technical  publications  ‘he 


State  Council  of  the  California 


The  Air  Force  carried  nearly  teachers  Association  after  12 
200  of  the  members  to  McCon- 

T>  w  1.  x  months  of  protests  by  classified 
nell  Air  Force  Base  Wich.ta,  department  staffers  of  the  Saa 
Kans.,  in  the  first  rides  to  be  p 


Francisco  Examiner. 

granted  any  of  the  press  in  ....  newsnaners  are  eood 
four  new  C-130  turbo-prop  “ ,  newspapers  are  ^ 
,  .  ^  ^  enough  to  recruit  nuclear 

transports.  rt...- 


New  Air  Doctrine 


physicists  and  engineers,  they 
must  be  good  enough  for 


Beginnings 

(Continued  from  page  68) 
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At  a  g^round  display  and  air  teachers”  was  the  theme  voiced 
show  the  aviation  writers  saw  repeatedly  by  Walter  E.  Radke, 
a  flight  demonstration  of  a  an  Examiner  classified  division 
new  jet  trainer  plane  and  manager, 
ground  exhibits  of  a  new  light 
plane  for  private  flying.  The  n  •  • 

latter  plane  was  the  first  of  iSeginmngs 

its  kind  off  the  production  line  (Continued  from  page  68) 
of  the  Beech  Mfg.  Co.  - 

In  St.  Louis  the  commander  business  expanded  beyond  the 
of  the  Tactical  Air  Command,  dreams  of  the  most  .sanguine. 
Gen.  0.  P.  Weyland,  disclosed  Gambling,  which  had  gone  un¬ 
officially  a  new  tactical  air  derground  in  1910,  came  out  in 
doctrine,  and  the  existence  of  the  open  again  in  1931.  A  best- 
a  composite  Air  Striking  Force  selling  book  by  a  judge  on  di- 
to  carry  out  the  doctrine.  vorce  had  a  healthy  effect  on 

An  unusual  and  news  worthy  Reno’s  most  thriving  industry, 
stunt  was  the  piping  of  a  trans-  Ry  the  end  of  the  depression, 
Atlantic  telephone  call  from  the  Gazette  had  a  circulation  of 
two  aviation  writers  at  the  lo.OOO  and  was  still  growing. 
Paris,  France,  Air  Show  to  a  in  1939  Merritt  C.  Speidel- 
convention  luncheon  in  subur-  whose  group  includes  newspa- 
ban  St.  Louis  County.  pers  and  radio  station.s  in  New 

The  conventioners  heard  a  York.  Ohio.  Tnlorado.  Nevada 


In  1939  Merritt  C.  Speidel— 
whose  group  includes  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio  station.s  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  Colorado,  Nevada 


ACCURATE?  1956  estimates  as  published  in  the 
1957  Market  Guide  were  within  .0012%  of  tiie 
Commerce  Department’s  figures,  as  released 
in  the  “Survey  of  Current  Business.”  Retail 
sales  estimates  missed  by  only  .0042%. 

CURRENT?  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  data  is 
available  from  12  to  18  months  ahead  of  any 
other  publication.  No  other  service  gives  you 
figures  for  the  current  year. 

If  you  use  reliable,  current  data  on  population, 

retail  sales  and  individual  incomes  to  plan  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales — you  should  be  using  the 

E&P  Market  Guide 

1475  Broadway  *  Now  York  36,  N.  Y. 

1957  Markof  Gufdo  now  avoflabfo— $6  por  copy. 

1958  Markst  Guido  >o  bo  pubfishod  Novombor,  1957. 

Rotorvo  your  copy  now. 


report  from  the  Paris  Air  and  California— bought  both  the 
Show  over  the  restaurant  pub-  Gazette  and  Journal.  Graham 
lie  address  system  from  Maurice  m.  Dean  was  named  publisher. 
Tillier,  representing  the  Society  in  his  12  years  at  the  job,  he 
of  Aviation  Journalists  of  expanded  the  Gazette  in  all  de- 
France,  and  from  Wayne  Par-  partments.  The  plant  was  re- 

I  modelled,  business  and  news 

K  departments  were  enlarged,  a 

you  havo  Infornational  buiinoti  48-page  press  replaced  the  24- 
Intorosft  atsociofod  with  publisk!n9,  page  press  that  had  been  m 
printing,  advorticing  or  comnioreiai  operation  for  more  than  20 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch  years.  Circulation  went  up  to 
with  thota  activitioi  in  Australia  and  17  GOO. 

Now  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News.  Peno  jg  approaching  its 

the  national  monthly  businass  news-  birthday.  It  is  un- 

f.r  “r*;  ‘I"  Ne..d.  wm  * 

struct  a  throne  of  silver  for  tne 
event.  The  Comstock  Lode,  the 
goldmining  on  the  southern  Ne- 
Th  *  vada  deserts,  the  wild  days  of 

the  I.W.W.’s,  are  part  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  gloriously  colorful  past.  But 

15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia  Reno  remains,  as  flamboyant  M 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |3J0.  ever,  with  its  two  solid  newspa- 
ITrite  for  tampU  copy.  pers — the  Nevada  State  Journal 

I  eind  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette. 
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Now— combination  magnesium  plates  in  minutes 
with  Dow  Etch  Process 


You  can  make  top-quality  combination  line  and  halftone  en¬ 
gravings  on  magnesium  with  the  Dow  Etch  Process.  A  new 
two-step  bath  technique,  developed  for  the  recjuirements  of 
newspapers  and  other  coarse-screen  publications,  produces 
powderless  combination  plates  in  one  fifth  the  time  it  takes 
with  conventional  powder-type  engraving!  This  means  even 
more  efficient  news  coverage  and  reduced  production  costs. 
Here’s  how  it  works: 

Two-step  bath  technique  first  etches  combination  plates  to  a 
depth  of  about  0.016".  The  second  step  then  brings  open 
areas  to  0.025"— 0.035".  Total  time:  approximately  15 


minutes.  Users  of  the  Dow  Etch  Process  also  enjoy  these 
advantages:  (1)  Elimination  of  powdering,  saving  time  and 
money.  (2)  Excellent  etching  quality,  no  shoulders.  (3)  Vir¬ 
tually  no  undercutting  of  image. 

Dow  magnesium,  used  with  Dow  Etch  Process  or  con¬ 
ventional  methfxls,  gives  you  faster,  more  positive  etchability, 
high  strength  for  matting  and  excellent  register  for  ROP 
color  work. 

For  specific  information  about  savings  possible  with  the  Dow 
Etch  Process  write  to  the  dow  chemical  company.  Mid¬ 
land,  Michigan,  Department  MA  1423F-6. 


YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 


Saves  time,  money.  With  the  new  two-step  bath  you  can  produce  c-omplete  combination 
plates  like  this  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  Note  depth  in  highlight,  middletone  and  open  areas. 
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News  Link  Ties  Aussies 
To  U.  S.,  Says  Visitor 


seliin^'  for  four-pence,  except 

the  Herald  which  is  the  only  Ruling  to  Come 

Australian  daily  still  selling  for 

three  pence.  On  Stringer  Status 

Advertismg  volume  ir.  the  Washington 

Herald  and  its  sister  paper  is 


Closer  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Australia  are 
coming  about  because  of  the 
communication  link  between  the 
two  countries,  R.  Roy  Macart¬ 
ney,  editorial  manager  of  the 
Herald  &  Weekly  Times,  Ltd., 
Melbourne,  told  E&P. 

Mr.  Macartney,  here  with  a 
group  of  11  Australian  business 
and  civic  leaders  on  a  six-week 
tour  of  12  U.  S.  cities,  is  part 
of  the  Victoria  commission.  Its 
purpose  is  to  encourage  Ameri¬ 
can  investment  in  Victoria  of 
which  Melbourne  is  the  capital. 


service. 


Rely  on  U.  S.  Link 


ington,  relaying  it  by  Pre.'^s 
Wireless  to  Melbourne. 

In  Melbourne,  the  Herald 
and  its  sister  paper  Suti  News 
Pictorial  publish  over  a  million 
copies  daily,  with  the  evening 
Herald  (a  broadsheet  or  stand¬ 
ard  size)  having  a  circulation 
of  450,000  and  the  tabloid  Sun 
News  Pictorial  a  circulation  of 
550,000  in  the  morning  field. 
The  latter  makes  heavy  use  of 
news  pictures,  he  said,  although 
all  Australian  papers  are  very 
picture  minded. 


good,  although  not  approaching 
that  of  big  U.  S.  dailies,  he 
pointed  out.  Nevertheless,  the 
Herald  consumes  55,000  tons  of 
newsprint  annually.  There  is  a 
new  newsprint  mill  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  which  will  soon  begin  ex¬ 
porting  paper  to  Australia, 
which  should  help  to  relieve  the 
price  pressure. 

TV  5  Months  Old 


No  Stranger  to  U.S. 

The  Australian  newspaper¬ 
man  is  no  stranger  to  U.  S., 
having  previously  been  here 
during  1952-54,  serving  first  as 
press  attache  in  the  Australian 
embassy  at  Washington,  and 
also  as  press  officer  during 
three  UN  general  assembly  ses¬ 
sions. 

Mr.  Macartney  returned  to 
the  Herald  &  Weekly  Times  in 
1955  as  assistant  to  J.  F.  Wil¬ 
liams,  managing  director,  and 
was  appointed  editorial  man¬ 
ager  later  that  year.  As  edi¬ 
torial  manager  he  has  “one 
foot  in  the  editorial  department 
and  the  other  foot  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  office,”  he  said. 

His  function  is  to  collect, 
evaluate  and  disseminate  inter- 
.ctate  news,  radio  pictures  and 
big  editorial  features  that  can 
be  syndicated  in  Australia,  as 
well  as  supervising  the  Herald’s 
own  overseas  cable  service  and 
the  wire  services  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Associated  Press  and 
the  A  A  P- Reuters  Pacific  news 


High  Newsprint  Costs 


Australian  newspapers  are 
faced  with  rising  costs,  just 
like  American  dailies,  said  Mr. 
Macartney,  who  added  that 
newsprint  “down  under”  really 
sells  at  a  premium.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  newsprint  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  $20  0  (American 
money)  a  ton,  with  newsprint 
from  Great  Britain  costing  $210 
a  ton,  Canadian  newsprint  $203 
and  Tasmanian  paper  $196  a 
ton. 

Subscription  prices  are  gradu¬ 
ally  being  advanced,  he  added, 
stating  that  Sydney  dailies  re¬ 
cently  went  to  five-pence,  with 
most  other  Australian  dailies 


Television  is  only  five  months 
old  in  Australia,  but  technically 
it  is  providing  what  Australians 
believe  to  be  “the  best  picture 
in  the  world”  because  of  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  and  the  type  of 
detail^  line  picture  l>eamed  to 
TV  receiving  sets. 

In  Melbourne,  the  Herald- 
Sun  owns  HSV-7  outright  and 
the  Melbourne  Aye  has  a  hold¬ 
ing  in  WGTV-9.  About  50%  of 
the  television  shows  aie  live,  in¬ 
cluding  quiz  programs,  sports 
events  and  spot  news.  Filmed 
shows,  such  as  “I  Love  Lucy,” 
“Disneyland”  and  the  Alfred 
Hitchcock  movie  thrillers  are 
obtained  from  America  for  tele¬ 
casting  in  Australia. 

Mr.  Macartney,  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  gunnery  officer  in 
World  War  II,  became  a  war 
correspondent  for  the  Aus- 


BOY! 


The  communications  link  be¬ 
tween  U.  S.  and  Australia  is 
one  that  is  becoming  increasing¬ 
ly  important,  he  pointed  out, 
explaining  that  the  Herald  re¬ 
lies  on  Press  Wireless  for  much 
of  its  London  and  New  York 
news  and  gets  most  of  its  radio 
pictures  via  radio  beam  from 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Macartney  said  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Weekly  Times,  Ltd., 
which  have  four  affiliate  news¬ 
papers  in  Australia,  provide  a 
comprehensive  budget  of  foreign 
news,  including  coverage  by 
their  own  correspondents  in 
Paris,  Rome,  Hong  Kong,  plus 
bureau  coverage  from  London 
and  New  York.  The  latter  bu¬ 
reau  handles  news  out  of  W’ash- 


With  decisions  on  record  both 
ways,  pecause  regional  offices 
take  conflicting  views,  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  string  writers  for 
newspapers  are  “employes”  is 
headed  for  high-level  determina¬ 
tion  in  the  office  of  the  Wage- 
Hour  Law  Administrator. 

Thomas  J.  Finucane,  assistant 
deputy  administrator  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land,  recently  bracketed  space 
writers  under  the  law  in  his 
jurisdiction  by  saying:  “string 
correspondents  are  not  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  possibly  free  lance 
writers  and  people  who  submit 
news  of  their  club  activities." 

Other  regional  directors 
agreed  or  disagreed,  some  with 
variations  of  the  definition  of 
“employe.”  The  facts  are  being 
gathered  for  final  ruling  by  the 
administrator. 


By  Thune 


tralian  AP,  covering  General 
Mac  Arthur’s  New  Guinea  cam¬ 
paigns  in  his  fight  back  to  the 
Philippines.  Later,  Mr.  Macart¬ 
ney  served  as  A  A  P’s  London 
correspondent  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  war.  He  was  later 
sent  to  Singapore  as  the  AAP- 
Reuters  chief  correspondent  and 
was  in  Tokyo  when  the  Korean 
war  broke  out.  He  covered  the 
Korean  campaign  with  Mac- 
Arthur’s  forces  and  later  joined 
the  Herald  in  Melbourne  in 
1951,  prior  to  his  a.ssignment 
in  Wa.shington. 


"We've  found  this  is  about  the  only  way  we  can  move  the  copy  fast 
enough  to  please  the  city  editor." 


EDITOR  a 


Papers  Now  Taxed 
In  Retailing  Class 

HONOLULf 

Hawaii’s  newspapers  have 
been  removed  from  the  manu¬ 
facturing  class  and  placed  in 
the  retailing  class  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  bill  signed  into  In* 
by  Hawaii  Governor  Samuel  P. 
King. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  had 
contested  an  arbitary  higher 
retailing  tax  imposed  on  it  by 
the  Territory  and  won  a  court 
fight  on  the  issue.  The  court 
awarded  the  Advertiser  $100.- 
000.  The  decision  was  appealed 
by  the  Territory  and  still  awaits 
final  decision. 

Under  the  new  law  the  tax 
rate  on  advertising  will  be 
raised  to  the  3^/4% 
retail  products. 

The  court  decision  alloww 
the  Advertiser  to  pay  on  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  at  1^% 
wholesale  products  instead  « 
the  2%%  gross  income  levy. 
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MILLION  DOLLAR  BABIES 


Printing  equipment  requires  the  care  in  handling  that  valuable, 
precision  machinery  deserves.  Our  more  than  38  years'  experience 
in  the  installation  of  equipment— whether  one  press  or  an  entire 
plant— has  won  for  us  a  position  of  leadership  in  this  specialized  field. 
Our  expert  riggers  and  machinists  have  available  the  most  modern 
tools  and  equipment  that  money  can  buy.  No  installation  too  large  or 
too  small.  As  part  of  your  plans  for  an  installation  or  removal, 
call  in  a  C.N.I.  field  engineer  ...  no  obligation,  of  course. 


Central  Newspaper  Installations,  Inc. 

HARRY  MEYERSON,  President 

575  Washington  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y.  •  ORegon  5-5100 
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CIRCULATION 


^Build-Up  ’  Tops  ICMA  5 
County  Fair  Exhibits 


By  George  A.  Brandenhiirj] 


“Operation  Build-Up”  will 
occupy  a  prominent  spot  at  the 
ICMA’s  County  Fair  which  will 
usher  in  the  1957  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associ¬ 
ation  convention  at  Pittsburgh, 
June  17-20. 

The  “Build-Up”  sales  train¬ 
ing  program  will  be  one  of  the 
major  displays  at  the  County 
Fair  on  Monday,  June  17.  Al¬ 
ready,  over  33%  of  ICMA’s 
member  newspapers  have  or¬ 
dered  “Operation  Build-Up,” 
representing  a  total  billing  of 
$.57,000  invested  for  sales  train¬ 
ing  of  circulation  department 
personnel  and  carrier  boys. 

2-Phase  Program 

“Build-Up”  was  created  by 
Phillips  Associates,  Chicago 
sales  consultants,  who  developed 
“Operation  Step-Up”  for  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association.  Operation  Build- 
Up  for  circulation  departments 
is  a  two-phase  sales  training 
program.  It  will  serve  to  train 
circulation  men,  who  work  with 
boys,  and  the  carriers  them¬ 
selves.  To  date,  268  newspapers 
have  ordered  265  trainer  kits, 
3,277  man  kits,  311  self-train¬ 
ing  kits,  and  125,770  carrier 
kits. 

The  program  is  so  designed 
that  in  both  phases,  training 
can  be  handled  on  a  group  basis, 
individual  face-to-face  basis,  or 
a  self-training  basis. 

The  first  phase  of  Build-Up 
is  aimed  to  accomplish  these 
major  objectives:  (1)  improve 
the  man’s  selling  skills;  (2) 
provide  the  man  with  effective 
methods,  materials  and  skills 
needed  to  train  boys;  (3)  de¬ 
velop  and  refine  the  man’s  abili¬ 
ty  to  motivate  boys  to  superior 
performance. 

Aid  to  Carriers 

The  second  or  carrier’s  phase 
is  designed  to  (1)  provide  the 
cai-rier  with  the  product  knowl¬ 
edge  essential  to  selling  effec¬ 
tiveness;  (2)  develop  and  im¬ 
prove  the  carrier’s  selling  skills; 
(3)  develop  and  improve  the 
carrier’s  work  habits  that  are 
essential  to  good  subscriber 
seiwice;  (4)  develop  and  im¬ 
prove  carrier’s  attitude  toward 
the  newspaper. 

Full  details,  covering  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  training  kits  in¬ 


cluded  in  the  Build-Up  pro¬ 
gram,  will  be  available  to  circu¬ 
lation  managers  attending  the 
ICMA  convention  next  week  in 
Pittsburgh.  “Operation  Build- 
Up  is  not  a  one-shot  proposi¬ 
tion,”  Ray  Gilliland,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapei's,  chairman  of 
the  ICMA  Sales  Committee, 
emphasized.  “Parts  can  be  used 
repeatedly  by  circulation  man¬ 
agers  at  sales  meeting  to  cor¬ 
rect  various  weaknesses  of  ex¬ 
perienced  men  and  to  indoctri¬ 
nate  new  men.  Similarly,  it  can 
be  used  time  and  again  by  circu¬ 
lation  supeiwisors  with  their 
carrier  organizations.” 

Members  of  the  Sales  Com¬ 
mittee,  working  with  Chaii’man 
Gilliland  in  developing  Oper¬ 
ation  Build-Up  as  a  practical 
training  program  for  circula¬ 
tors  and  carriers,  are: 

Elbert  Baker,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News-Tribune;  E.  J. 
DeVore,  Wnslmif/ton  (D.  C.) 
Star;  Charles  Moester,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal; 
Harold  Turnbull,  St.  Catherines 
(Ont.)  Standard;  Louis  Colvey, 
Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette;  Jack 
Cameron,  Winnipeg  (Man.) 
Free  Press;  Jack  Calvin,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post;  C.  W.  Bevin- 
ger,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal;  C.  K.  Jefferson, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune;  E.  L.  Schellen- 
berg,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union- 
Tribune;  Fred  Weber,  Athens 
( Ohio)  Messenger ;  George 
Clark,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant;  Frank  Long,  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Eagle;  and  Arket 
Lewis,  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun. 

County  Fair  Should 
Be  an  ICMA  *MusC 

Circulators  attending  the 
ICMA  convention  at  the  Penn- 
Sheraton  in  Pittsburgh  should 
plan  to  devote  the  better  part 
of  Monday,  June  17,  to  ICMA 
County  Fair,  according  to 
Roland  Ziegler,  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News,  chairman  of  the 
event,  which  will  feature  dis- 
l)lays  by  sectional  organizations. 

“In  our  opinion  the  Fair 
will  be  the  most  outstanding 
feature  of  this  convention,”  said 
Mr.  Ziegler.  “Being  present  on 
Monday,  the  17th,  is  a  MUST 
if  a  circulation  manager  wants 
to  ‘get  his  money’s  worth.’ 


There  will  be  lots  of  carnival 
fanfare,  popcorn  and  Souve¬ 
nirs  for  Fair  visitors.” 

Solid  Know  How 

Here’s  what  the  Fair  will 
have  to  offer  visiting  circulators 
in  the  way  of  solid  circulation 
know-how : 

(1)  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions — “What’s  New  at  ABC;” 
(2)  California  CMA — Trip  pro¬ 
motions  for  carriers;  (3)  Cen¬ 
tral  States  CMA  —  Unusual 
sales  stimulators;  (4)  Canadian 
CMA — Home  delivery  manage¬ 
ment;  (5)  Crusade  for  Free¬ 
dom;  (6)  Inter-State  CMA  — 
Street  stands,  vending  ma¬ 
chines  and  rack  operations;  (7) 
ICMA’s  Operation  Build-Up; 
(8)  Mid-Atlantic  CMA — Office 
management;  (9)  Editor  & 
Publisher — Top  circulation  pro¬ 
motions;  (10)  Midwest  CMA — 
Mailing  room  operations;  (11) 
New  England  CMA  —  Carrier 
films,  slides,  manuals,  meetings 
and  letters;  (12)  New  York 
State  CMA — Mail  subscriptions, 
farm  service  routes,  renewal 
notices,  etc.;  (13)  Ohio  CMA — 
Youth  welfare  and  achievement 
programs;  (14)  Southern  CMA 
— Deliveries  to  carriers,  truck¬ 
ing  and  other  transportation 
features;  (15)  Texas  CMA  — 
Looking  ahead  to  1965 — brain¬ 
storm  ideas. 

An  ICMA  award  will  go  to 
the  booth  judged  best  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Fair. 

Ivan  G.  Sundberg,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  chairman  of  the  ICMA 
Newspaperboy  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram,  has  streamlined  the  Pro¬ 
motion  Display,  covering  10 

major  categories  with  39  awards 
in  all,  which  is  designed  to 

give  a  much  better  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  general  carrier  promo¬ 
tion  activities  among  newspa¬ 
pers  in  three  circulation  groups. 

• 

News  Work  Offers 
Service  Opportunity 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Col.  John  R.  Reitemeyer, 

president  and  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  told  the  first 
annual  awards  dinner  for 
Courant  Parade  of  Youth  cor¬ 
respondents  June  4  that  news¬ 
paper  work  offers  “a  great  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  of  service  in 
our  city,  state  and  country.” 

H.  Viggo  Anderson,  Sunday 
editor,  served  as  master  of 

ceremonies,  with  45  high  school 
correspondents  given  certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit,  citing  their 
“outstanding  achievement  in 
the  field  of  secondary  school 
journalism.”  Presentation  was 
by  James  F.  Looby,  Courant 
education  editor. 


U.  of  Illinois 
J-School  Gets 
College  Status 

Urbana-Ciiampaign,  hi. 

The  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communication  will  be  elevated 
to  college  status  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois. 

The  University’s  Senate  has 
recommended  the  change  which 
alters  the  status  of  the  school’s 
administrative  officer  from  di¬ 
rector  to  dean. 

The  Institute  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Research  will  be  tran^ 
ferred  to  the  new  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications 
and  the  Office  of  Broadcasting 
will  be  renamed  Division  of 
University  Broadca.sting. 

Instructional  units  of  the  col¬ 
lege  will  be  designated  as  divi 
sions — Division  of  Journalism, 
Division  of  Advertising,  and 
Division  of  Radio  and  Television 
— and  each  will  have  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer  under  the 
dean. 

The  Illinois  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  was  established  in  1927. 

• 

Newspaperboy  Bill 
Amended,  Passed 

Trenton,  N.J. 

The  New  Jeisey  State  Senate 
has  approved  a  bill  to  exempt 
newspaperboys  from  coverage 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act.  The  action  reverses 
an  earlier  defeat  of  the 
measure. 

As  amended  it  reads  “.  .  . 
Any  individual  while  in  the 
course  of  being  engaged  in 
vending,  selling  or  offering  for 
sale,  delivering  newspapers, 
magazines  or  periodicals,  whose 
compensation  is  based  on  the 
retention  of  the  excess  of  the 
selling  price  over  the  amount 
at  which  the  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines  or  periodicals  to  cus¬ 
tomers  at  their  homes  or 
places  of  business  or  collecting 
payments  for  the  same  are 
charged  to  the  individual  .  .  •” 
• 

On  Library  Staff 

ClEVELA.N'D 

Frank  S.  Roberts,  who  has 
been  making  and  distributing 
training  films  for  industry,  has 
joined  the  library  of  Forest 
City  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  DeaR^ 
and  News.  Formerly  he  was  on 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  indus¬ 
trial  and  church  pages,  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  classified  and 
display. 
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Cut  mailing-room  costs  with  the  dependable 

Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machine 


first  \ 
choice  of 
more  than 
350 

newspapers 

world-wide 


Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machines  reduce  labor  costs,  permit  more 
efficient  use  of  manpower,  meet  delivery  deadlines,  assure  tight,  windproof, 
bundles  with  added  protection  against  pilferage. 

Many  newspapers  around  the  world  have  been  using  Signode  Automatic  Wire 
Tying  Machines  continuously  for  more  than  30  years!  In  fact,  over  30  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  in  the  area  of  50,000  use  only  one  machine. 

Such  confidence  in  the  dependability  of  Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying 
Machines  comes  from  day-to-day  experience . . .  from  the  knowledge  that  during 
the  past  30  years  Signode  has  eliminated  the  causes  for  tie-ups,  and  has  built  a 
heavier,  sturdier  machine  that  alone  can  provide  years  of  dependable  service. 

Whether  your  circulation  is  50,000  or  5,000,000,  you’ll  want  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machines.  Write 


SIGNODE  STEEL  STRAPPING  CO 

2666  No.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago  47,  Illinois 


Offices  Coast  to  Coast.  Foreign  Subsidiaries  and  Distributors  World-wide 
In  Canada:  Canadian  Steel  Strapping  Co.,  ltd.,  Montreal  •  Toronto 
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Prison  Column 


NEWSPAFEit  LAW  Prison  Column  400  ExpCCtcd 

Only  Nominal  Damages  Theta  Sigs 

For  Cancelled  Car  Ad  ®  !!  „ 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray  C  E„„yo“n 

Verdict  against  the  Knoxville  in  estimating  damages  rests,”  in  the  Decorah  Public  Opinion. 
(Tenn.)  Journal  for  $3,000  for  said  the  court  in  the  earlier  of  Tom  Runyon  wrote  the  col- 
breach  of  an  advertising  con-  these  decisions,  “are  (1)  that  umn  from  December  1956  until 
tract  was  reduced  to  $1,000  by  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  his  death  April  10. 
the  trial  court,  affirmed  by  the  such  expected  profits  are  too  The  idea  of  a  prisoner- 
Tennessee  appellate  court  with  dependent  upon  numerous  and  authored  column  grew  out  of 


tiary  inmate  publication,  will  p 

continue  the  column,  “Over 

Prison  Walls”,  which  was  ,  rtudents, 

started  by  Lifer  Tom  Runyon  members 

3  rests,”  in  the  Decorah  Public  Opinion.  ®  ®  Si^a  Phi,  profes- 

■arlier  of  Tom  Runyon  wrote  the  col-  fraternity  for  women  in 

(1)  that  umn  from  December  1956  until  Journalism  will  meet  for  the 
of  cases  his  death  April  10.  «  25th  convention,  June 

are  too  The  idea  of  a  prisoner-  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 

Hotel. 

Irving  Pflaum,  Chicago  Sun- 


a  further  reduction  to  $300,  and  uncertain  contingencies  to  con-  v...  . . . .  o  j-.  , 

application  for  appeal  to  the  stitute  a  definite  and  trust-  terest  in  penology  and  especial-  •  loreign  news  editor,  and 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state  worthy  measure  of  actual  dam-  ly  out  of  interest  in  Warden  7*  “i?  ,  ®  first 

denied.  (298  S.W.2d788)  ages,  (2)  because  such  loss  of  Percy  Lainson’s  humanitarian  published 

A  Morristown  distributor  of  profits  is  ordinarily  remote  and  approach  to  the  subject.  appear  on  the 

Lincoln  and  Mercury  automo-  not  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Writing  to  the  warden  about  Pjogiu™  as  a  husband 

biles  contracted  for  a  lOO-inch  direct  and  immediate  result  of  the  column,  L.  Dale  Ahern,  f,y  t speaking  on  “The 


Decorah  newspaper’s 


ad  in  the  Journal. 


the  nonfulfillment  of  the  con-  editor  of  the  Decorah  News- 


few  hours,  the  publisher  tele-  tract  and  (3)  because  most  fre-  pupeis,  »aiu;  n  luc  cuiunm  '  ‘ 

phoned  this  dealer  that  his  con-  quently  the  engagement  to  pay  stimulates  a  wholesome  interest  ?  x 

tract  had  been  cancelled.  such  loss  of  profits  in  case  of  in  discovering  and  eliminating  ‘  Mabel  Temby,  edi- 

The  newspaper  was  running  a  default  in  the  performance,  is  conditions  conducive  to  crime,  Kewaunee  (Wis.) 


‘If  the  column 


World  of  International  Affairs." 
Robert  U.  Brown,  president 


similar  advertisement  for  a  lo-  not  a  part  of  the  contract  it 


such  loss  of  profits  in  case  of  in  discovering  and  eliminating 
default  in  the  performance,  is  conditions  conducive  to  crime. 


conditions  conducive  to  crime,  Kewaunee  (Wis.) 

in  advancing  sound  rehabilita-  Enterprise,  will  share  the 


cal  Lincoln  and  Mercury  dealer  self,  nor  can  it  be  implied  from  tion  programs  for  prisoners,  speaking  honors  at  the  dinner 
who  had  threatened  that  unless  its  nature  and  terms.  and  in  supplying  a  new  source  co-sponsored  by  the 

the  ad  of  the  Morristown  dealer  “It  is  equally  well  settled  that  of  hope  for  men  behind  the 


was  killed  he  would  cancel  all  the  profits  which  would  have  walls,  I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  Asswiation  Mr.  Brown 


future  advertising  of  both  his  been  realized,  had  the  contract  be  amply  rewarded. 


own  business  and  of  the  Ford  been  performed  and  which  have 


Motor  Company,  which  aggre-  presented  by  its  breach,  a 
gated  annually  approximately  eluded  in  the  damages 
$20,000.  recovered  in  every  case  ' 

Expected  to  Sell  50  Cars  profits  are  not  open  1 

.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  objection  of  uncertainty 

At  the  trial  of  his  action  remoteness  or  where,  froi 
against  the  publisher  for  breach  ^  or  ijej  terms  < 

of  contract,  the  Morristown  contract  itself  or  the  s 
dealer  testified  that  he  had  or-  circumstances  under  whi 
dered  30  automobiles  on  which  made,  it  may  be  reasonably 

he  would  have  realized  a  profit  presumed  that  they  were  ’ 
of  $300  to  $400  each.  As  a  intent  and  mutual  i 

consequence  of  the  cancellation  standing  of  both  parties  i 
of  his  advertising,  he  had  been  it  was  entered  into.’ 

forced  to  cancel  the  order  for  ... 

20  of  the  cars.  Further,  he  had  4he  later  decision 


Neese  will  be  released  in  De¬ 
cember,  1958. 


presented  by  its  breach,  are  in-  cember,  1958. 
eluded  in  the  damages  to  be  • 

recovered  in  every  case  where  xir. 

such  profits  are  not  open  to  the  Hu^e  HD  Project 
objection  of  uncertainty  or  of  ^Ruilllin^  Smoothly’ 
remoteness  or  where,  from  the  Honolulu 

express  or  implied  terms  of  the  y,  npwsr 


speak  on  the  important  role  of 
crusading  journalism.  Mrs. 
Temby,  president-elect  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Press 
Women,  will  talk  on  “The  Days 
in  a  Weekly.” 

Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns,  news¬ 
paperwoman  and  short  story 
writer,  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  closing  banquet, 


express  o.  unpuvu  Ge.n.s  or  ^he  greatest  new.spaper  dis-  sneaker  at  the  closing  banquet 

contract  itself  or  the  specia  tributioJ  job  ever  attempted  in  thf  tiadTtional  Six 

circumstances  under  which  it  on  Junr22 

was  made.  It  may  be  reasonably  j  recording  to  Milan  Leavitt,  . 


presumed  that  they  were  within  ei^culation  manager  for  the 
the  intent  and  mutual  under-  Honolulu  Advertiser. 


standing  of  both  parties  at  the 


20  of  the  cars.  Further,  he  had  the  later  decision  which  per  are  now  going  to  every  collegTscholarshipr  awarded  to 

anticipated  selling  from  40  to  the  court  here  also  adopted  as  reachable  home  on  the  Island  children  of  employes  of  the 

50  cars  through  the  ad.  an  authority,  it  was  said.  The  of  Oahu.  Total  number  of  tribune  Co.,  wme  announced 

The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  ^lodern  view  is  that  such  profits  homes  reached  is  104,119.  Patrick 


Mr.  Leavitt  said  that  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Advertiser  Skop- 


2  Scholars  Named 


Winners  of  Chicago  Tribune 


$3,000  for  the  advertiser.  Ap-  ^e  recovered  where  they  -We  have  647  home  delivery 

plication  for  a  new  trial  was  P^^t  of  a  contract— where  carriers  operating  in  14  city 


nes  reacnea  ^  Patrick 

We  have  647  home  delivery  Coughlin,  son  of  Francis  Cough- 


(A  ..-w..  ......  -  .  ±  .  ..  „  ij**  AVGN  writer*  and  John 

denied  but  the  court  reduced  an  engagement  to  pay  them  ^n  and  six  rural  districts,  under  Frknklin  Berentson  son  of 
....  X, _  •  he  found  in  the  terms  or  im-  on  rranaiin  nerenisoii,  sun 


the  verdict  to  $1,000.  From  this 
judgment  the  publisher  appealed, 
contending  that  the  award  was 
excessive,  that  no  actual  dam- 


be  found  in  the  terms  or  im-  20  district  managers  and  three  r  ‘ 

plied  from  the  circumstances  in  supervisors,”  Mr.  Leavitt  said.  11  ^HvertSor  offic^in 

ibe  bVbt  nf  wbirb  tbev  were  '  to  Eastcm  advertising  office  in 


the  light  of  which  they  were 
made — and  where  they  are  not 


New  York. 


ages  had  been  proved,  that  the  remote  or  speculative 

amount  of  the  judgment  was  ^ut  are  proved  to  a  reasonable 
based  entirely  on  speculation  certainty. 


Theater  Train,  Plane  • 

Montgomery,  Ala.  r-  c  •  rk  . 

....  .  -  .  XT  V  ,  Farm  Service  Dept. 

A  theater  train  to  New  York  * 


and  conjecture  and  that  re-  The  court  affirmed  the  re-  for  a  week,  sponsored  by  the 
covery,  if  any,  should  be  for  duced  verdict  and  added  “We  Montgomerg  Advertiser- Journal 
only  nominal  damages.  are  constrained  to  sustain  the  in  1956,  was  such  a  success,  it 


Peoria,  Ill- 

C.  W.  (Bill)  Rawn,  with  the 


covery,  ir  any,  snouiu  oe  ao*  ■'  - - - -  '  '  ,  ..r  *1,0 

only  nominal  damages.  are  constrained  to  sustain  the  m  1956,  was  such  a  success,  it  Duroc  News,  publication  of 

Decision  by  the  appellate  court  publisher’s  contention  that  the  is  being  repeated  this  year.  In  United  Duroc  Record  Associs- 
was  based  on  a  statement  by  the  amount  of  the  recovery  was  addition,  a  theater  plane  will  go  tion,  since  1947,  now  heads  the 
Supreme  Court  in  two  earlier  based  on  speculation  and  con-  at  the  request  of  a  number  who  newly-created  farm  service 
cases  governing  the  award  of  jecture.  However,  we  are  of  the  wished  to  travel  that  way.  bureau  of  the  Peoria  JourM 
anticinated  nrofits  in  damae'es  opinion  that  this  advertiser  is  Fields  Varner,  amusement  edi-  Star.  Working  as  part  of  the 


anticipated  profits  in  damages  opinion 
for  breach  of  contract.  entitled 


The  General  Rule  sustained  the  publisher’s  con 

“The  grounds  upon  which  the  tention  that  only  nominal  dam 
general  rule  of  including  profits  ages  are  recoverable.” 


entitled  to  damages  for  breach  tor,  will  accompany  the  group  promotion  and  public  servirt 
of  the  contract.  Accordingly  we  of  135,  which  will  also  include  department,  Mr.  Rawn  will 
sustained  the  publisher’s  con-  Mildred  Smith,  reporter,  and  cover  farm  news,  develop  news 
tention  that  only  nominal  dam-  Ruth  Moore,  advertising  de-  features  and  pictures  and  han- 
ages  are  recoverable.”  partment.  die  farm  promotions. 
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Picture  courtesy  Automobile  Club  ot  Biiiialo,  New  York 


The  race  ‘snrae  won 
an  era  begun...  ^ 


To  the  curious  crowd,  it  was  Thanksgiving  Day,  1895. 
To  the  Duryea  brothers,  it  was  D-Day. 

For  this  was  the  day  they  would  compete  in  America’s 
first  automobile  race,  from  Chicago  to  Evanston  and 
back.  A  race  that  would  see  only  six  of  over  80  entries 
able  to  start . . .  and  only  two  able  to  finish. 

At  7V^  miles  per  hour,  the  Duryeas’  car  didn’t  exactly 
sweep  across  the  finish  line  as  it  won  . . .  but  it  did  sweep 
away  the  last  obstacles  to  the  automotive  era. 

Nor  was  it  merely  the  automobile  age  which  the 
Duryeas  ushered  in.  For,  as  thousands  and  then  millions 
of  automobiles  took  to  the  road,  petroleum  fell  heir  to 
the  job  of  powering  them.  Oil  became  the  nation’s  num¬ 
ber  one  source  of  energy. 
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So  it  is  that  Cities  Service,  which  has  grown  up  with 
the  automobile,  now  is  faced  with  the  biggest  demand 
for  its  products  in  history ...  a  demand  heightened  by 
the  development  of  entirely  new  gasolenes  now  at  Cities 
Service  stations. 

These  new  gasolenes  are  years  ahead  of  their  time  . . . 
fitting  companions  for  the  cars  of  the  future  which  auto¬ 
motive  men  have  brought  us  totlay.  More  importantly, 
they’re  typical  of  all  Cities  Service  products,  and  sym¬ 
bolic  of  even  finer  petroleum  products  to  come. 


( 


Bruce  Barton  Reports 

Newspaper  Sales  Up: 
It  Pays  to  Advertise! 


Alex  Osborn  and  I  have  been 
in  the  advertising  business  to- 


m  itself  felt.  This  is  not  so  true  urban  housewife  into  a  metro- 

ftS  jjj  the  case  of  magazines  or  the  politan  morning  newspaper 

-p  networks,  where  the  competition  reader  again. 

^  1^0  I  direct^  more  at  each  other  We  are  the  first  newspaper  to 

dlCo  than  at  the  other  media.  I  think  use  Woman’s  Day  and  Family 

,  -I  I  your  united  front  has  paid  di-  Circle  magazines  to  reach  the 

I  o  I  vidends  and  I  tip  my  hat  to  busy  lady.  We  were  the  first 

-  V  •  you.  newspaper  to  use  Sports  Ulus- 

At  the  same  time,  I  wonder  trated. 

(This  is  part  of  an  address  if  individual  newspapers  can’t  We  buy  over  two  hour’s  worth 
livered  June  7  to  the  Cali-  learn  some  thing  from  the  other  of  spot  radio  every  week  and 


ZfZl  fZ  delivered  June  7  to  the  Cali-  learn  some  thing  irom  the  other  oi  spoi  rauio  every  weex  ana 

getnei  lor  years,  now  tne  p  •  Vewsoaner  Advertlsine  media  and  from  the  advertisers  write  our  commercials  between 
business  has  changed.  Within  lyj  Association  at  San  whose  linage  they  carry.  It  midnight  and  4  A.M.  so  we  can 

ZL"TL:1  mI  M,  ‘.Si"  *«  adv,rti,.-^ve?^  for  each  day’s  paper 

come  into  being.  Alex  tells  of  j  *  p.o „  -ccount  of  newspapers.  We  have  four  fine  morning. 

sitting  in  his  family  s  parlor  York  Times’ circulation  newspapers  among  our  clients:  We  use  bigger  and  bolder 

as  a  boy  and  hearing  his  father  "  a-  famnaiirn  in  the  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib-  newspaper  space  than  any  other 
say,  as  he  read  the  morning  ^  issue.)  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  paper,  and  more  frequently,  be- 

paper,  “Well,  I  see  that  Me-  : - 1 - : - -  ^jjg  Wall  Street  Journal  and  cause  we  believe  newspaper 

most  recently  the  New  York  advertising  sells  newspaper 


Cutcheon  is  advertising  now.  too  Attendance  at  fuii- 

Mother,  I  want  you  to  promise  grais  fell  way  off. 


me  never  to  shop  in  that  store 
again!” 

Advertising  was  suspect  then. 


erals  fell  way  off.  Times.  readership. 

And  what  effect  has  the  Recently  the  Times’  manage-  We  are  publishing  in  a  corn- 
fantastic  growth  of  the  cyclops  ment  has  been  confronted  with  muter  city,  so  we  have  big 
(TV)  in  our  living  room  had  a  disturbing  situation  which  I  Times  posters  on  subway  and 


If  a  store  had  to  resort  to  such  other  media?  Of  course,  am  sure  many  papers  face  to-  railway  station  platforms  and 
vulgarity,  something  was  w’rong  many  studies  have  been  carried  day.  New  York  suburbs  had  had  in  bus,  rail  and  air  terminals 
with  it.  And  if  your  son  went  out.  One  of  the  most  interesting  tremendous  growth  in  the  years  in  every  county  surrounding 
in  fbe  advertising  business,  jg  Videotown  study,  first  since  World  War  II  and  so  had  New  York. 

about  begun  in  1948  by  Cunningham  suburban  daily  newspapers.  We  talk  to  w'omen  and  to 
it.  Today,  despite  what  I  read  ^  Walsh,  which  deals  with  the  Metropolitan  morning  newspa-  young  parents  and  to  people 
in  some  novels,  advertising  and,  -py  viewing  habits  of  New  pers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  who  want  more  out  of  life,  and 
yes,  advertising  people  have  be-  Brunswick,  N.  J.  only  inching  ahead  or  even  that’s  darn  near  everyone, 

come  accepted,  even  wanted,  rphis  study  showed  that  news-  standing  still.  The  daily  Times  And  what  strange  things  do 

members  of  society.  paper  reading  is  the  only  form  seemed  to  be  on  dead  center,  we  find  happening?  Men  save 

Confidence  and  Friendshin  mass  communication  in  the  It  was  carrying  more  and  more  their  Times  and  read  it  in  the 


yes,  advertising  people  have  be¬ 
come  accepted,  even  wanted, 
members  of  society. 


Brunswick,  N.  J. 

This  study  showed  that  news 


Confidence  and  Friendship  of  mass  communication  in  the  It  was  carrying  more  and  more  tneir  limes  ana  read  it  in  me 
Back  in  1953  when  the  New  borne  which  showed  no  down-  linage  but  wasn’t  adding  to  its  evening  on  their  way  home  from 
3rk  papers  closed  up  for  near-  reaction  when  TV  sets  audience.  It  wasn’t  causing  any  the  office,  and  wives  read  it 


York  papers  closed  up  for  near-  reaction 

ly  two  weeks  because  of  the  purchased, 

strike,  we  at  BBDO  conducted  Daily  circulation 


excitement. 


smiie,  we  at  ddukj  conuuctea  uyci  g  Months  Ahead 

a  survey  to  sea  what  New  York  past  10  years  has  Our  base,  -  the  circulation 

missed  most.  Advertising  came  51  to  more  than  57  million—  ^  annoint- 

Tt  e<l  osency  for  the  Times  about 


mentionine  it.  News  came  sec-  ation  has  grown  from  45  to  .-m war  ■  - 

ond  with  38%.  Then  came  Edi-  over  47  million.  The  number  of  gg/f"  afgf’goToOO  fvfrag^ 
torials  with  29%,  Sports  25%,  newspaper  advertisers  has  in-  • .  ^  i  4.  u  1,^,1  k  P*P®^‘ 

Comics  19%  and  Financial  News  creased  and  the  line  rate  has 


after  their  all-day  bout  with 
children. 

We  are  selling  the  reader 
why  it  is  in  people’s  self-inter¬ 
est  to  read  a  morning  paper. 

Sound  merchandising  princi- 


15%.  gone  up  54%.  IOC  IllOre  UlCy  Wa.lt  bU  tcau.  a 

This  pretty  well  bore  out  the  So  you  see,  newspapers  have  I”*”'’’'  "f  ■”“*  wpeat  once  more  what  I  ha»« 

lindings'^  of  Studies  Lde  in  more  ftan  just  weathered  the  any  real  convic  .on  that  we  already  said:  Nothing  w, II  mr 


September  1957.  Neither  the 


The  more  people  see  or  hear 
the  more  they  want  to  read.  I 


other  cities  when  the  papers  storm.  There  are  a  lot  of  rea-  ,  narrow  the  o-an 

didn’t  hit  town.  Advertising  sons  for  this.  Perhaps  the  most  .J  _ j  ^  firil' 1,  .w-i.. 


didn’t  hit  town.  Advertising  sons  for  this.  Perhaps  the  most 
has  largely  won  the  confidence  obvious  is  that  newspapers  per- 
and  the  friendship  of  the  Ameri-  form  a  function  no  other  medi- 
can  people.  But  more  important  bas  been  able  to  perform  as 
than  the  fact  that  the  advertis-  well — the  dissemination  of  com- 


At  the  end  of  last  March,  only 
nine  months  from  the  start  of 
the  campaign  and  six  ahead  of 
schedule,  the  Times  had  a  net 
paid  daily  average  of  623,000 — 
an  average  gain  of  52,000,  or 


take  the  place  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.  A  strong  working  partner¬ 
ship  between  a  good  newspaper 
and  a  good  agency  can  somfr 
times — as  w'e  have  proved  in 
New  York — be  of  benefit  to 
both. 


than  the  fact  that  the  advertis-  well  the  dissemination  of  com-  J-ew  i^orK-De  01  oenem  . 

missed  was  the  fact  P  ®®  average  gain  of  52,000,  or 

that  the  papers  themselves  were  about  everything  people  are  do-  ’  .t,  • 

so  sorely  missed.  I  sometimes  ing  and  about  everything  there  through  March  showed  a  great-  Editors  to  Atleml 
won  er  w  ether  even  newspaper  0  ay.  than  the  month  before.  ^  17  ..  •m  Ontinff 

people  fully  realize  what  a  truly  Each  year  the  American  pub-  v^g  fgjt  that  the  Times  needed  rorum  Uutlllfl 

vital  part  of  American  life  lie  has  more  time,  more  leisure  to  be  merchandised  and  given  Marsteller,  Rickard,  Gebharit 

newspapers  have  become,  until  time,  and  so  it  has  been  possible  ^  fresh  personality _ a  personal-  *  Reed,  Chicago  advertising 

Americans  have  for  a  few  days  to  add  a  new  medium  without  Rv  that  would  preserve  the  fine  agency,  is  staging  a  Farm 

been  deprived  of  their  papers,  killing  off  the  older  ones.  image  the  Times  fan  had  of  it,  Forum  at  the  Wagon  Wheel, 

Pittsburgh,  for  example,  had  Tip  of  Hat  to  Ad  Bureau  but  one  that  would  win  over  near  Rockton,  Ill.,  June  18,  for 

a  newspaper  shutdown  in  1950.  I  think  there  is  another  rea-  readers  who  had  a  dim  image  five  companies  in  the  farm  field- 
What  happened?  The  Com-  son  why  newspapers  have  with-  of  it,  or  no  image  at  all.  More  than  60  farm  editors 

munity  Chest  fell  behind,  stood  the  onslaught  of  televi-  We  tell  our  audience  over  and  from  newspapers,  wire  seiwices 


Pittsburgh,  for  example,  had 
a  newspaper  shutdown  in  1950. 


Tip  of  Hat  to  Ad  Bureau 


image  the  Times  fan  had  of  it, 
but  one  that  would  win  over 


I  think  there  is  another  rea-  readers  who  had  a  dim  image 


What  happened?  The  Com-  son  why  newspapers  have  with-  of  it,  or  no  image  at  all.  More  than  60  farm  editors 

munity  Chest  fell  behind,  stood  the  onslaught  of  televi-  We  tell  our  audience  over  and  from  newspapers,  wire  sei’vices 

Carnegie  Tech  had  a  winning  sion  so  successfully.  It  is  be-  over  that  they  should  widen  and  general  publications  are  ^ 

football  team,  but  attendance  at  cause  you  newspaper  people  their  w’orld  and  wake  up  to  the  pected  to  be  present  for  tw 


the  games  fell  off  50%.  Cloth-  have  united  as  a  medium  to  Times;  that  it  is  colorful,  clear 
ing  store  sales  had  an  average  fight  for  your  fair  share  of  the  and  complete.  And  that  it 
loss  of  25%.  Nightclub  business  consumer’s  attention  and  par-  is  much  more  interesting  and 
was  down  50%.  Auto  sales  had  ticularly  the  advertiser’s  dollar,  they  will  be  too.  This  is  our 
an  average  decrease  of  42%  Believe  me,  when  we  at  the  basic  selling  theme. 

And  everyone  complained,  agency  are  preparing  media  I  don’t  know  if  we  were  first. 
Something  had  gone  out  of  life,  plans  for  an  advertiser,  your  but  we  believe  w'e  are  the  most 
Something  had  gone  out  of  Bureau  of  Advertising  makes  successful  in  turning  the  sub- 


Times;  that  it  is  colorful,  clear  press  demonstrations.  They  wil 
and  complete.  And  that  it  arrive  at  the  Wagon  Whe« 
is  much  more  interesting  and  Lodge  on  Monday  evening,  June 
they  will  be  too.  This  is  our  17,  and  will  be  up  early  t** 
basic  selling  theme.  next  morning  to  tackle  a  ? 

I  don’t  know  if  we  were  first,  o’clock  breakfast  and  a  day  of 

demonstrations  of  the  new 
products  at  a  nearby  farm. 
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Stop!  Confucius  say  “Scotch  is  a  brand  name 
for  tape— don’t  forget  honorable  quotes! 


Confucius  right!  While  we  welcome  the  men¬ 
tion  of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that 
you  respect  our  registered  trademark.  If  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


“SCOTCH”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape  —  or 
“SCOTCH”  Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please 
just  say  cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank 
you  for  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  AND  tfeSlj  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

ST.  PAUL  6,  MINNESOTA 
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Scholarship, 
Joh  Training 
Are  Blended 


Bloomington,  Ill. 
New  $2,000  Pantagraph  Schol¬ 
arship  Awards  announced  by 
publisher  Loring  Merwin  of  the 
Daily  Pantagraph  combine  edu¬ 
cation  and  on-the-job  training 
in  journalism. 

Two  “Pantagraph  Scholars” 
will  each  receive  $250  grants  for 
attendance  at  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University  in  Bloomington  plus 
an  additional  $250  for  on-the- 
job  training  at  the  Pantagraph 
during  the  school  year. 

Members  of  the  scholarship 
committee  are  Charles  J.  Driver, 
managing  editor;  Arthur  D. 
Feicke,  acting  local  advertising 
manager;  Willard  P.  Horsman, 
circulation  manager;  Dale  L. 
Laskowski,  promotion  manager; 
Davis  U.  Mei*win,  personnel  di¬ 
rector. 

The  main  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  this  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  stipulate: 

“Recipients  must  profess  to 
make  either  newspaper  work 
(which  embraces  the  entire 
newspaper  field,  including  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  circulation, 
advertising  and  news  report¬ 
ing)  or  the  field  of  public  in¬ 
formation  their  permanent  vo¬ 
cation. 

“Scholarships  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  and  re-issued  on  an  an¬ 
nual  basis  .  .  .  Should  a  Pan¬ 
tagraph  Scholar  fail  to  produce 
a  qualifying  scholastic  record 
at  Wesleyan  or  show  no  apti¬ 
tude  towards  newspapering  (or 
other  public  information  me¬ 
dia)  as  a  profession,  the  Pant¬ 
agraph  Scholarship  Committee 
.shall  have  the  option  of  not  re¬ 
newing  said  scholarship  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

“Applicant  must  demonstrate 
a  reasonable  need  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  furthering  of 
his  education.” 

Included  in  the  application 
blank  is  a  request  for  a  state¬ 
ment  in  250  words  or  less  on 
reasons  why  a  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism  is  desired. 


.4nother  $50,000 

Columbia  University  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  gift  of  $50,000  from 
the  New  York  Times  Founda¬ 
tion  as  a  contribution  to  the 
University  Building  Fund.  The 
gift  follows  a  grant  of  like 
amount  made  in  1956  by  the 
same  foundation. 


Maxwells’  Paper 
In  a  Partnership 

Naperville,  Ill. 

The  Naperville  Clarion,  a 
weekly,  is  now  being  published 
under  a  new  corporation,  in¬ 
cluding  its  former  owners,  the 
Maxwell  family,  and  Pat  and 
Jack  Winter,  publishers  of  the 
Downers  Grove  (Ill.)  Reporter. 

Under  the  new  set-up,  Donald 
P.  Maxwell  is  president  and 
business  manager,  Joanne 
Dutcher  Maxwell,  his  wife,  con¬ 
tinues  as  editor,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Winter  as  business  part¬ 
ners. 

Three  years  ago  Phil  Max¬ 
well,  Chicago  Tribune  Music 
Festival  director  and  member 
of  the  paper’s  promotion  staff, 
purchased  the  Clarion  for  his 
son,  Don,  who  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  military  sei-vice.  For 
a  time  the  elder  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maxwell  w’orked  with  their  son 
in  helping  him  get  established 
as  a  weekly  publisher.  Later, 
the  younger  Maxwell  married 
Joanne  Dutcher,  of  neighboring 
Downers  Grove,  and  a  newspa¬ 
perwoman  in  her  own  right. 

• 

Lou  Pryor  Retires ; 
Chicago  Promoter 

Chicago 

Louis  J.  Pryor,  a  former  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  man  who  be¬ 
came  a  “newspaper  convert” 
20  years  ago,  retired  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  promotion 
department  last  week. 

He  was  promotion  director 
of  the  Daily  News  in  June, 
1955,  when  he  became  a  con¬ 
sultant.  Lou  Pryor  was  an 
agency  copywriter  for  20  years. 

His  associates  gave  him  a 
typewriter  and  a  watch. 


5-Year-Old  Daily  Graduation 
Marks  Its  Growth 

Lebanon,  N.  H.  Edition  Has 

The  youngest  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  New  England,  the  yv| 

Valle])  News,  marked  its  fifth  |-J|ilC 

Tiitio  10  on  -*■  A  OCltLllCO 


A  total  of  1,7431^  inches  of 


Pair  Shares  Award 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  Buffalo  Newspaper 
Guild’s  Walter  O.  Bingham  Me¬ 
morial  Award  for  journalism 
was  presented  May  18  to  Mar¬ 
garet  Wynn  Lillich  and  Dick 
Hir.sch,  reporters  for  the 
Courier-Express.  They  were  se¬ 
lected  for  their  coverage  of  a 
race  riot  aboard  an  excursion 
ship. 


Guide  to  Johs 

St.  Louis 

Frank  Block  Associates,  ad¬ 
vertising-public  relations,  has 
just  published  the  sixth  edition 
of  “St.  Louis  Job  Guide”  which 
lists  600  firms  in  the  area  that 
employ  persons  trained  for  jour¬ 
nalism  and  allied  fields. 


anniversary  June  10  with  an 
open  house  and  a  special  sup¬ 
plement  outlining  the  short  but  Bloomington,  IU. 

active  history.  For  the  ninth  consecutive 

The  first  issue  came  off  a  year,  the  Daily  Pantograph  his 
flatbed  press  with  a  run  of  honored  seniors  with  its 
2,700;  today  a  Hoe  rotary,  in-  “Central  Illinois  High  School 
stalled  two  years  ago,  feeds  a  Graduation  Edition”.  Statistics 
net  paid  circulation  of  5,500.  of  this  three-section  edition  are 
Founder  Allan  C.  Butler  impressive.  The  Pantagraph 
sold  the  paper  in  1956.  The  printed  individual  pictures  of 
Valley  News  is  owned  by  2,320  seniors  from  61  high 
Walter  C.  Paine  and  James  D.  schools.  (Nine-year  total:  20,- 
Ewing,  who  also  own  the  034  pix.) 

Keene  (N.H.)  Evening  Sentinel.  A  total  of  1,7431^  inches  of 
Mr.  Paine  is  publisher  of  the  ad  space  was  sold  through 
News  and  Michael  J.  de  Sher-  special  solicitations  by  the  ad- 
binin  is  its  editor.  The  paper  vertising  department.  Of  this, 
employs  35  at  a  $125,000  yearly  1,214  inches  were  bought  by 
payroll.  area  communities  who  spon- 

•  sored  cooperative  ads  congratu- 

Lord’s  Day  Act  luting  their  own  gi-aduating 

Trial  Off  to  June  19  '"According  to  Dale  Laskowski, 
Toronto  promotion  manager,  obtaining 
Trial  of  the  Sunday  Tele-  2,320  photos,  pairing  them  witt 
gram,  Toronto  Telegram,  To-  tj^e  correct  names  and  lining 
ronto  Daily  Star,  Toronto  Globe  them  up  under  the  proper  high 
&  Mail,  and  a  number  of  radio  schools  wasn’t  as  nerve-wrack- 
and  televi.sion  stations  on  ing  a  job  as  it  sounds, 
charges  of  violating  the  Lord’s  Twenty-five  photographic 
Day  Act,  has  been  adjourned  studios  from  as  far  away  as 
until  June  19.  Milwaukee  furnished  the  pic- 

The  charges  arose  from  pub-  tures  for  the  schools  with  whom 
lication  on  March  17  of  the  they  had  graduation  picture 
Toronto  Sunday  Telegram,  the  contracts.  They  were  given 
Lord’s  Day  Alliance  bringing  credit  in  the  section.  The 
charges  of  gathering  and  dis-  Pantagraph  had  to  take  only 
seminating  news  on  Sunday  10  pictures 

against  the  newspaper,  and  the  Each  school  received  a  free 
Toronto  Sunday  Telegram  in  of  the  graduation  section 

turn  charging  other  newspa-  foj.  its  library  and  each  senior 
pers  and  radio-television  sta-  received  a  complimentary  copy 
tions  with  similar  action.  Ad-  j^j^o 
journment  is  due  to  court  de-  ^ 

cision  pending  legality  of 

charges  a  g  a  i  n  s  t  government-  Foreipu  Newsmen 

owned  radio  and  television  Watoh  Bomb  Tesis 
stations. 

•  A  group  of  39  newsmen,  m- 


.  ^  .  "U  .  eluding  several  from  foreign 

A  i.ontrit)Utor  publications,  watched  the  new 

Chicago  ggries  of  atomic  bomb  tests  in 
Bazy  McCormick  Tankers-  Nevada  this  week.  It  was  the 
ley,  director  of  the  Tribune  first  time  foreign  reporters, 

Co.,  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  than  British,  had  been 

the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune's  accredited  as  observers, 
page  of  special  correspondence.  group  were  newsmen 

She  writes  of  her  observations  f^Qp^  France  Germany,  Italy 
of  the  Washington  political  Japan,  ’chugo  Koito  of 

scene  under  the  heading  “Capi-  Kyodo  News  Service  was  quoted 
tal  Sidelights.  being  “somewhat  disap- 

*  pointed” — he  thought  the  blast 

12c  ill  France  would  be  more  feai'some. 

Paris  A  direct  phone  line  was  used 
The  price  of  the  European  by  UP  Reporter  Robert  Benny- 
Edition  of  the  New  York  hoff  to  describe  the  pre-dawn 

Herald  Tribune  has  been  explosion  from  a  booth  on 

raised  from  30  francs  (9c)  to  Nob  to  Bureau  Manager  ^U' 
40  francs  (12c).  liam  Best  in  Los  Angeles. 
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How 
about 
your 
paper  ? 


Flodin  Sells  Calif. 

Paper  to  Paul  West 

Rio  Vista,  Calif. 

Charles  W.  Flodin,  publisher  i 
since  1919,  has  sold  the  River 
Sews  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A. 
West.  Mr.  West  formerly  was 
vicepresident  of  West-Holliday 
Co.,  newspaper  representatives. 

Mr.  West  also  purchased  the 
Delta  Herald,  serving  Rio  Vista 
and  Isleton,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  L.  Eckman.  He  merged  the 
two  papers  to  form  the  River 
Sews  Herald. 

Mr.  Flodin  will  continue  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  M.  L. 
Lester,  former  publisher,  Tule- 
lake  (Calif.)  Reporter,  and 
recently  with  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  will  manage  the 
paper  for  Mr.  West. 

The  retiring  publisher  is  a 
native  New  Yorker  who  was 
with  the  old  New  York  Herald 
and  New  York  Tribune. 


Grants,  N.  M. 

The  two  weekly  newspapers 
here,  the  Grants  Beacon  and 
the  Uranium  City  News,  have 
been  purchased  by  a  new  cor¬ 
poration,  Grants  Publishing  Co. 

James  B.  Barber,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Raton  (N.M.)  Daily 
Range  and  the  Carlsbad  (N.M.) 
Current-Argus,  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  joint  operation, 
which  will  appear  under  the 
masthead  of  the  Grants  Beacon. 
Publication  dates  will  continue 
to  be  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 


refiling.  (3)  High-salaried  com¬ 
positors  can  spend  more  hours 
at  their  make-up  tables.  Previous 
"walking  time”  becomes  pro¬ 
ductive  working  time. 
Hamilton-equipped  dispatch 
rooms  are  producing  big  savings 
for  newspapers  of  all  sizes.  How 
about  your  paper?  Shouldn’t  you 
write  for  complete  details? 


Here’s  how  a  Hamilton-equipped 
dispatch  room  can  cut  your 
paper’s  ad  production  costs 

(1)  A  Hamilton-equipped  dis¬ 
patch  room,  which  is  simply  an 
ad-material  processing  center, 
organizes  all  handling  of  ad- 
materials  into  a  routine  flow. 

(2)  Lower  salaried  clerical  help 
or  trainees  can  take  over  all  ad- 
material  look-up,  assembly  and 


Donald  R.  Sanders,  associate 
editor  of  the  Nunda  (N.Y.) 
Sews  and  son  of  Editor  and 
Publisher  W.  B.  Sanders,  has 
purchased  the  Northern  Alle¬ 
gany  Observer  at  Filmore, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Castilian,  for¬ 
merly  published  at  Castile, 
N.  Y.,  from  Robert  Aldrich. 


Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Purchase  of  the  Glen  Cove 
Spotlight  and  the  Hempstead 
Harbor  Herald  was  announced 
this  week  by  Bronson  W.  Gris- 
com,  president  of  Griscom  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.  The  paper  will  be 
merged  with  the  Record  and 
Pilot,  one  of  the  seven  Griscom 
Long  Island  weeklies. 


DISPATCH  EQUIPMENT 


Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 
Printers  Equipment  Division 
Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 
Please  send  complete  details  on 
equipment. 


Vestal,  N.Y. 
George  R.  Hill,  city  editor  of 
the  Munrie  (Ind.)  Star  for  10 
years  has  bought  Southern 
uer  Publications,  Inc.,  pub- 
of  the  weekly  Vestal 
Sews,  from  the  Trevitt  family. 
James  W.  Trevitt  has  moved 
to  the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News 
as  advertising  director. 

editors  publisher 


A  dispatch  room  equipped 
with  compact,  modular  Ham¬ 
ilton  dispatch  units.  This 
flexible  equipment  can  be 
easily  adapted  to  newspapers 
of  any  size. 


Name. 


Address. 
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You're  just  home  from  a  long  trip.  Things  went  pretty  smoothly, 
when  you  stop  to  think  about  it  .  even  though  you  traveled  on 
several  railroads.  Sometimes  you  didn't  even  realize  you  were 
changing  lines  . .  .  never  more  than  a  few  minutes  lay-over  here  and 
there.  Now,  as  you  reflect,  it  occurs  to  you  that  your  own  business 


could  learn  from  the 


T  TO  KNOW  EACH 


THINK  ABOUT  THE  ADVANTAGES. 
Like  the  railroads,  newspapers  form  an 
interconnecting  network.  Each  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  entity,  with  a  personality  and 
market  area  of  its  own.  But  how  long 
would  your  newspaper  survive  if  it  de¬ 
pended  just  on  local  business  alone?  Even 
“national”  linage  depends  on  linking  your 
market  and  paper  with  the  patterns  of 
others. 

A  railroad’s  life  depends  on  providing 
good  service  in  its  own  area,  and  working 
closely  with  other  railroads  to  maintain 
a  smooth  flow  of  long-distance  traffic. 
This  cooperation  pays  off  in  both  in¬ 
creased  profits  and  enhanced  prestige  . . . 
and  keeps  growing  cumulatively. 

TAKE  A  GOOD  LOOK  AT  YOUR  OWN 
SITUATION.  The  parallel  is  not  far¬ 
fetched.  Sure,  your  local  position  is  splen¬ 
did.  The  people  all  know  you  .  .  .  you’re 
part  of  their  life.  Hometown  advertisers, 
too,  realize  how’  much  they  need  you.  But 
how  much  national  traffic  do  you  get? 
Do  as  many  advertisers  and  agencies  on 
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railroads — that  ,  ,  . 


OTHER  BETTER 


the  national  scene  know  you  .  .  .  and 
recognize  your  great  impact  on  your  own 
market  ?  How  many  other  newspapermen, 
important  executives,  and  editors  know 
your  newspaper  and  the  high  quality  of 
its  services  and  content? 

WELL,  'THERE’S  NEVER  BEEN  A 
BETTER  WAY  invented  for  getting  to 
know  people  than  simply  talking  with 
them.  Especially  when  they’re  really  right 
in  your  own  family.  Editor  &  Publisher 
provides  you  with  the  ready-made  audi¬ 
ence.  The  newspaper  and  advertising 
people  who  meet  in  its  pages  each  week 
are  your  kind  of  people.  They  share  the 
same  problems;  their  achievements  are 
close  kin  to  yours.  They’re  interested  in 
meeting  you.  And  your  professional  repu¬ 
tation,  your  national  advertising  future, 
depends  more  on  them  than  you  might 
guess. 

When  you  tell  your  story  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  you 
are  talking  directly  with  these  people — 
as  intimately  as  if  you  were  speaking  to 
them  in  person. 


Broadway  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


No  Formula 
For ‘The  Why’ 
Says  Hartzell 

Chicago 

There  is  no  pat  formula  for 
objective  interpretation  of  news, 
Wesley  Hartzell,  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  city  editor,  told  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  seminar  group 
studying  communications. 

Yet,  he  said,  “we  cannot  re¬ 
vert  to  merely  reporting  the 
facts  about  an  event.”  The  pub¬ 
lic  demands  that  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  do  as  much 
of  their  thinking  for  them  as 
possible,  he  added.  “The  reader 
wants  to  be  told  some  of  the 
significance  in  what  he’s  read¬ 
ing,”  said  Mr.  Hartzell. 

Two  Approaches 

There  are  two  possible  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  problem  of  ob¬ 
jective  interpretation,  he  sug¬ 
gested; 

“1.  We  can  obtain  reporters 
and  writers  who  have  no  pre¬ 
judices.  I  suppose  somewhere 
there  are  a  few.  This  is  almost 
the  same,  however,  as  requiring 
they  have  no  ideas  of  their  own. 
Their  interpretation  would  not 
be  worth  reading  because  they 
lack  understanding  and  depth. 

“2.  Another  is  to  hire  people 
who  have  a  keen  awareness  of 
their  own  prejudices  and  there¬ 
fore  of  their  own  limitations  in 
the  direction  of  objectivity. 
These  are  likely  to  exhibit  a 
refreshing  sense  of  humility  to 
the  point  of  suggesting  alter¬ 
nate  interpretations  to  their 
own.  They  would  be  likely  also 
to  convey  to  the  reader  (even 
needle  him  into  it)  that  godly 
idea  that  he  ought  to  resort  to 
his  own  ‘do-it-yourself’  punditry 
every  once  in  a  while.” 

Presenting  ‘Both  Sides’ 

Mr.  Hartzell  pointed  out  that 
the  latter  course  is  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  newspapers  in  present¬ 
ing  “both  sides”  of  any  issue 
in  the  news  columns  in  publish¬ 
ing  views  of  two  or  more  com¬ 
mentators  of  opposite  political 
philosophy. 

“We  publish,  for  instance,  the 
views  of  both  Pearson  and 
Pegler,  and  several  in  between 
these  poles,”  said  Mr.  Hartzell. 
“This  is  only  partly  successful. 
Though  of  opposing  political 
views,  Pegler  and  Pearson 
seldom  discuss  the  same  subject 
on  the  same  day.  The  reader 
has  to  persist  in  reading  both 
over  a  long  period  of  time  in 
order  to  get  all  he  may  want  of 
both  sides  of  any  given  issue. 
This  is  not  exactly  objectivity. 


“This  leaves  us  then  with  this 
remaining  thought.  The  writer 
who  best  serves  the  public  to¬ 
day  is  not  the  ‘know-it-all’  but 
the  one  who  can  draw,  even 
compel  the  intelligent  reader  to 
use  his  own  powers  of  logic  and 
interpretation  .  .  .  This  is  not  a 
technique  that  can  be  taught.  It 
is  a  quality  in  the  spirit,  not 
in  education.  I  think  it  is  the 
greatest  service  objective  inter¬ 
pretation  can  give.  I  think  it 
is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  our 
democracy.” 

Earlier  in  this  talk,  in  ex¬ 
plaining  that  apparently  no 
editor  has  a  set  formula  of  ob¬ 
jective  interpretation  at  his 
finger  tips,  Mr.  Hartzell  ob¬ 
served  there  are  devices  to  this 
end. 

“Time  magazine,”  he  said 
“and  similar  ‘interpretive’  news 
magazines  have  built  them¬ 
selves  a  little  ‘confessional’  in 
which  they  can  ease  their  con¬ 
sciences  about  the  week’s  pre¬ 
vious  ‘interpretation.’  It’s  the 
letters  to  the  editor  feature 
usually  found  in  the  front  of  the 
books.  There  the  editors  can 
bare  their  repentant  bottoms  to 
the  flails  of  wronged  subscrib¬ 
ers,  interviewees,  voters  and 
others  whom  they  have  out¬ 
raged.  I  admire  them  for  their 
ability  to  do  this.  Whether  it 
stills  their  consciences  or  not 
I  cannot  say.” 


LADY  OF  THE  YEAR  in  Southern  California's  Fourth  Estate,  Mary 
Lou  Zehms,  women's  editor  of  the  Long  Beach  Independent  Press- 
Telegram,  receives  a  typewriter  from  James  McCormick  of  the 
Arthur  Murray  Studios  for  her  promotion  of  dancing. 
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Ralph  Watt  Retires 
From  Newsprint  Firm 

Coosa  Pines,  Ala. 


Gus  J.  Miller,  a  Washington 
newsman  for  more  than  25 
years,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  “Straight  From 
The  Shoulder,”  magazine  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 
He  succeeds  L.  Richard  Guylay 
who  continues  to  serve  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  a  public  relations 
consultant.  Miller  was  city 
editor  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herahi  until  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  the  Washington  Post. 


Army  Entertains 
Washington  Kansas  AP  Group 

Manhattan,  Kas. 


Ralph  M.  Watt,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Director  of  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Company,  re¬ 
tired  June  6. 

Maurice  L.  Hunt  will  continue 
as  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Watt’s  retirement  comes 
after  32 ‘,4  years  of  service  with 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  and 
associated  companies.  He  served 
as  assistant  vice  president  and 
eastern  representative  of  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Corporation  and  as 
assistant  to  the  president  of 
Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  was  associ¬ 
ated  in  the  promotion  of  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Company. 

Before  joining  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  organization,  Mr.  Watt 
had  spent  several  years  in  the 
paper  business  in  Chicago  and 
New  York. 


Aniienber^  Library 

Hightstown,  N.  j. 


The  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
for  the  $400,000  Walter  H. 
Annenberg  Library  was  the 
feature  event  of  the  Spring 
Alumni  Day  program  on  the 
campus  of  The  Peddie  School 
May  18.  Mr.  Annenberg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  is  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  1927. 


Kansas  Associated  Press 
members  really  were  up  in  the 
air  at  their  spring  meeting  here 
May  13. 

After  the  business  session 
most  of  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  boarded  five  Army  heli¬ 
copters  at  the  Manhattan  Coun¬ 
try  Club  and  were  flown  to 
nearby  Ft.  Riley,  where  they 
were  guests  of  Maj.  Gen.  David 
H.  Buchanan,  post  commander. 

They  had  luncheon  at  the  post 
and  witnessed  a  demonstration 
by  the  28th  Battle  Group  be¬ 
fore  being  flown  back  to  Man¬ 
hattan  in  the  big  ’copters. 

Arrangements  for  hop  were 
made  by  Leon  Sanders  and  W. 
A.  Colvin  general  manager  and 
editor,  respectively,  of  the  .l/o*- 
hat  tan  Mercnrg. 


Prize  Shot 


Publication  Upped 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 


Lloyd  Blackham  of  the  .Mon¬ 
treal  (Que.)  Star  has  won  the 
Canadian  Press  Picture  of  the 
Month  award  for  his  shot  of 
Montreal  airport  workers  right¬ 
ing  a  light  plane  after  a  large 
plane  had  flipped  it  over. 


Buys  Into  Weekly 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Former  Gov.  Dan  Thornton 
has  purchased  a  partnership 
interest  in  the  Western  Colo¬ 
rado  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  weekly  Grand  Junction 
Star.  He  said  expan.sion  to 
daily  publication  is  being  con¬ 
sidered. 


Tri-weekly  publication  of 
the  Bakersfield  Press-Chronicle, 
previously  a  semi-weekly,  be¬ 
gan  June  5.  Publication  is  now 
on  Sunday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  mornings. 


‘Best’  from  ‘Press’ 

Time  Magazine  has  brought 


out  a  booklet  that  contains  a 
collection  of  “the  best  stories” 
from  the  Press  section  during 
195(1. 


J.  C.  Davis  Retires 

Whittier,  Calif 
J.  Cowell  Davis,  former  co¬ 
publisher,  Whittier  News,  and 
business  manager  since  the 
newspaper’s  1954  acquisition  by 
Leo  E.  Owens,  has  retii'ed- 
Thirty  of  his  40  years  as  a 
newsman  were  spent  with  the 
News. 
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MEA  Action 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


told  editors  not  to  force 
women’s  attention  on  the 
kitchen. 

New  Women’s  Trends 

“If  no  more  recipes  are 
printed  they  will  never  be 
missed,”  Mrs.  Metz  said  in 
reporting  the  new  readership 
interests  of  women.  These  in¬ 
clude  politics,  editorials  and 
financial  news,  she  advised. 

“Politics  are  about  to  be¬ 
come  women’s  business,”  Mrs. 
Metz  said.  Other  interests  in¬ 
clude  medical  health,  money 
and  credit,  she  observed,  add¬ 
ing  that  many  women  are 
lonely. 


Weekly  Netvs paper 
Cost  Study  Issued 


coupled  with  dealer  selling  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Television  competition  is  in¬ 
tense  and  threatens  every  part 
of  the  nation,  Mr.  McIntosh 
said.  TV  signal  pickups,  cable 
tie-ins  and  even  closed  circuit 
moves  are  rapidly  expanding 
television  coverage. 


“5  Percenters”  Hit 


San  Francisco 


A  decline  in  revenues  for 
weekly  newspapers  in  the 
2-3,000  circulation  bracket  is 
shown  in  the  national  cost 
study  issued  for  NEA  by  Carl 
Webb,  manager,  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Income  per  subscriber  totalled 
$27.80  against  $30.81  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  report, 
given  by  W.  Verne  McKinney, 
Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus,  showed. 
Commercial  printing  averaged 
$5.53  against  a  previous  $9.77 
for  the  major  dip.  The  1954 
total  figure  was  $26.39. 

Local  display  provided  67.8% 
of  total  advertising  income,  a 
2.5%  gain.  National  at  14.8% 
was  off  2.2%  while  classified 
was  unchanged  at  13%  and 
legal  dipped  .3%  to  4.4%. 


J.  W.  Dickey  (left),  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  receives 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  top  award  for  excellence,  a  third  place 
plaque  and  an  honorable  mention  certificate  at  the  NEA  convention 
from  Campbell  Watson,  West  Coast  editor  of  E&P. 


Home  Towns  Map 
Battle  for  Linage 


San  Francisco 


Home  town  newspapers  are 
girding  for  a  battle  to  regain 
lost  general  advertising  linage, 
a  series  of  reports  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association 
convention  here  shows. 


Wage  Percentage  Up 
4s  Circulation  gains 


San  Francisco 

The  percentage  of  a  weekly 
newspaper’s  outgo  for  total 
salaries  and  wages  advances 
from  35  to  45%  as  the  paper 
goes  from  under  1,000  to  the 
3-4,000  circulation  bracket,  a 
California  study  by  Archie 
Hicks  Jr.,  Encinitas  (Calif.) 
Ilispatch,  shows. 

Newspapers  should  have  a 
gross  profit  of  20%  in  accord 
''ith  a  study  by  Joseph  Terry 
of  Wolf  &  Co.,  CNPA  tax  con¬ 
sultants,  Mr.  Hicks  also  ad- 
'ised  the  NEA.  This  includes 
circulation  revenue  of  15%  and 
advertising  receipts  of  85%,  in¬ 
cluding  68%,  for  local  and  7% 
tor  national.  Classified  has  the 
great  potential,  and  can  go 
from  a  normal  4%  to  10%  of 
total,  the  report  stated. 


The  move  will  be  to  combat 
what  Max  Thomas,  Crowley 
(La.)  Signal,  termed  “the  hys¬ 
teria  of  mass  media”  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  NEA  dailies’  ses¬ 
sion.  A  comparison  of  national 
automotive  sales  figures  and  of 
local  sales  in  areas  where  local 
newspaper  copy  has  not  been 
cut  show’s  the  need  for  the 
home  tow’n  paper,  he  reported. 

“I  think  the  fight  will  be  won 
in  the  secondary  mai’kets  where 
52%  of  the  auto  sales  are 
made,”  Mr.  Thomas  said.  “I 
think  that  the  auto  industry  has 
been  hurt  by  cuts  in  newspaper 
copy  and  that  the  pendulum  is 
now  turning  back.” 

Alan  McIntosh,  president. 
Weekly  Newspapers,  Inc.,  also 
is  confident  of  victory  for  the 
weekly  newspapers  but  he  views 
today’s  battle  for  the  national 
advertising  dollar  as  the  most 
savage  in  the  history  of  media. 


which  is  cast  in  the  role  of 
advertising’s  glamour  boy,  he 
reported. 

This  intra-newspaper  compe¬ 
tition  draws  close  lines  that  in 
many  instances  are  so  high  as 
to  include  only  the  newspaper 
with  more  than  half  of  the 
region’s  coverage. 


Meanwhile  “the  five  per¬ 
centers  in'  our  business”  con¬ 
tinue  to  cause  trouble,  Mr. 
McIntosh  charged.  These  are 
the  less-than-five  percent  of 
newspapers  which  refuse  to 
meet  today’s  agency  require¬ 
ments,  he  explained. 

One  newspaper  failed  to 
provide  a  bill  for  a  year,  an¬ 
other  refused  to  pay  a  phone 
bill  until  its  telephone  adver¬ 
tising  copy  had  been  paid,  and 
a  third  one  used  all  three  ads 
in  a  campaign  in  a  single 
edition. 

Also,  one  publisher  w’anted 
payment  for  an  ad  run  upside 
dow’n,  he  advised  in  declaring 
higher  professional  standards 
must  be  established  to  give 
greater  acceptance  to  the 
medium. 

While  generally  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  WNR  presentation 
in  Detroit  w’as  wonderful,  one 
exception  had  Mr.  McIntosh 
still  boiling  on  a  foggy  local 
morning.  This  was  the  complete 
rejection  of  the  view  that  any 
medium  except  television  was 
acceptable,  as  expressed  by  one 
agency  group. 

“We  are  not  a  .secondary 
medium,”  Mr.  McIntosh  said. 
“We  do  not  like  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  secondary.’ 


“The  present  formula  of  many 
agencies  is  to  consider  an  area 
covered  if  copy  is  placed  in  one 
newspaper  with  more  than  50% 
of  the  circulation,”  he  explained. 

“If  two  newspapers  providing 
more  than  70%  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  are  available,  there’s  a 
good  chance  you  will  kiss  your 
auto  linage  goodbye,”  Mr. 
McIntosh  told  a  general  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  NEA. 


Plan  New  Drive 


Multiple  Competition 

In  this  arena  the  smaller 
newspapers  are  pitted  against 
larger  dailies  as  well  as  other 
media,  including  television. 


Despite  this  presently  pre¬ 
vailing  trend,  WNR  had  a  very 
favorable  reception  in  most  of 
the  agencies  and  motor  offices 
visited  in  Detroit  and  plans  to 
return  in  July  for  another 
presentation,  Mr.  McIntosh  re¬ 
ported. 

“Now  that  the  cooperative 
fun  has  been  abolished  in  the 
auto  industry,  we  have  to  go 
out  and  sell,”  Mr.  McIntosh 
said,  calling  for  realistic  ap¬ 
praisals  of  the  situation.  The 
Detroit  presentations  will  be 


.May  Prove  Blessing 

The  automotive  picture  re¬ 
mains  confused  and  dark,  but 
if  weekly  publishers  unite 
wholeheartedly  behind  WNR’s 
efforts  “the  period  of  challenge 
may  be  our  biggest  blessing,” 
he  declared. 

In  another  phase  of  NEA’s 
advertising  discussion,  Justus 
Craemer,  a  past  president,  de¬ 
clared  utility  advertising  copy 
is  now  in  jeopardy  because  of 
sponsorship  of  a  belief  the 
utility  is  a  monopoly  and  does 
not  need  advertising. 

The  Rural  Electric  Associa¬ 
tion  is  among  leaders  in  the 
attackers  on  utility  advertising, 
declared  the  newspaper  veteran 
now  associated  in  management 
of  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent-Journal. 

Gas  and  telephone  industries 
are  facing  the  same  type  of 
attack  as  that  directed  at 
electric  power  companies,  Mr. 
Craemer  said.  He  urged  that 
publishers  be  ready  and  willing 
to  meet  such  challenges. 


i 
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SYNDICATES 

This  Brodie  Fellow— 
He's  Been  Around 


By  James  L.  Collings 


A  tall,  blue-eyed  man,  41, 
with  a  big  worn  spot  where 
hair  used  to  be  sat  in  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  a  Radio  City  restaurant 
eating  crabmeat. 

Sometimes  he  smokes,  occa¬ 
sionally  he  drinks,  always  he  is 
easy-mannered. 

He  was  telling  how  he  trav¬ 
eled  around  while  he  painted 
and  wrote  for  a  living.  There 
was  the  time  he  dressed  as  a 
bum  and  knocked  around  skid 
row  in  San  Francisco  for  a 
newspaper  series. 

There  was  a  week  with  a 
mountain  family  in  Tennessee. 
There  was  a  trip  with  Texas 
cowboys.  There  was  the  French 
Foreign  Legion.  These  experi¬ 
ences  for  magazine  pieces. 

This  was  Howard  Brodie, 
artist-writer,  ex  of  San  Fran- 


the  little  feature 
with  a  page  one  punch 


Senator 
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rates,  samples: 
Ed  Koterba,  editor 

Washington  News  Enterprises 

P.  O.  Box  5509 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 


cisco  papers  {Chronicle  and 
Examiner),  ex  of  World  War 
II  and  Korea.  He  is  a  deeply 
religious  man  without  a  formal 
religion.  He  believes  in  the 
goodness  of  people  and  has  a 
deep  faith  of  them. 

Howard  is  AP  Newsfeatures’ 
answer  to  the  national  religious 
movement.  He  is  the  artist- 
author  of  “Faith  in  Action,”  a 
new  weekly  religious  art  fea¬ 
ture  that  APN  considers  a 
“masterpiece.” 

For  use  starting  Aug.  3  in 
magazine  sections  or  anjrwhere 
in  the  newspaper,  the  product 
is  a  beautiful,  sensitive  work 
of  art  and  text.  There  is  quali¬ 
ty  from  pen  stroke  to  word. 

This  is  how  he  treated  Helen 
Keller.  The  painting  shows  her 
holding  the  world  in  her  hands, 
and  Howard  writes: 

“Helen  Keller,  now  77,  broke 
out  of  a  dark,  soundless  world 
to  devote  a  lifetime  to  helping 
others — ^by  an  example  of  cour¬ 
age,  by  a  constant  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  joy  in  living  and  faith. 
In  spite  of  the  triple  handicap 
of  blindness,  deafness  and  im¬ 
perfect  speech,  she  has  demon¬ 
strated  her  uncomplicated  be¬ 
lief  that  ‘if  you  can  enjoy  sun 
and  flowers  and  music,  where 
there  is  nothing  except  darkness 
and  silence,  you  have  proved 
the  mystic  sense.’  And  she  has 
said:  ‘I  cannot  imagine  myself 
without  religion.  I  could  as 
easily  fancy  a  living  body 
without  a  heart.’  ” 


Ticklintt  &  titillating... 

Sale’s  cartoon  panels  touch  the  giggle  spots... let 
loose  howls  of  hilarity... tickle  even  a  pickle 
puss,  are  risibility  rousers,  guaranteed  gloom 
chasers  and  frantically  funny... 


Laii^liiii^  Matter 

. . .  is  a  habit  forming  gag  panel  that  turns  pessimists  into 
optimists  and  the  whole  family  into  fervent  fans.  Convenient 
convulsers  and  space  savers,  the  cartoons  get  big  eye  attention 
from  little  newsprint ...  in  two  tiny  columns,  six  days  a  week  . 
never  let  the  reader  down,  and  help  keep  circulation  up!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager.. 

Chicago  Tribune^JVew  Yark  JYetvs 

mne*  Tribune  Toimvr,  CMruau 


Howard  Brodie 


Tell  us  how  you  came  about 
doing  the  feature,  Howard. 

“I  had  walked  into  the  office 
of  Wes  Gallagher  (AP  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager),”  he 
said.  “We  had  known  each 
other  during  the  war,  and  I 
had  an  idea  I  might  do  roving 
art  assignments  for  the  AP. 

“Nothing  doing  on  this,  but 
when  I  got  back  to  my  hotel, 
Joe  Wing  (APN  editor)  called 
and  said:  ‘Howard,  are  you  a 
religious  man?’  I  thought  it  a 
strange  question  out  of  the  blue, 
but  I  managed  to  answer  yes,  I 
w'as  a  religious  man. 

“So  we  created  this  feature. 
I’m  very  enthusiastic  about  it, 
and  that’s  all  there  is  to  the 
story.  I’ll  have  time  to  do 
other  assignments  for  maga¬ 
zines,  of  course.  You  know,  this 
artist-writing  bit  is  something 
of  a  lost  art.” 

And  why  his  deep  religious 
convictions? 

He  said  overseas  he  became 
ill  with  malaria  and  jaundice. 

“I  didn’t  feel  too  sick,  but  I 
was  in  the  hospital  for  two 
months  and  had  lots  of  time  to 
think  and  read.  For  the  first 
time  it  seemed  to  me  I  really 
believed  in  the  summary  of 
Christ’s  law:  Love  thy  God 
above  all  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.” 

As  he  recupeiated  he  read 
the  New  Testament  and  parts 
of  the  Old,  and  the  lives  of 
saints  and  philosophers.  The 
more  he  read  the  stronger  his 
faith  became.  Now,  he  says,  he 
has  an  outlet  for  his  faith  that 
he  can  share  with  others. 

Don’t  get  the  idea  Howard 
Brodie  is  a  high-collar  pious 
with  delicate  ways.  He  isn’t. 
He’s  got  good,  lu.sty  red  blood  in 
his  veins.  It’s  just  that  when 
you  live  with  cowboys  and  hill 
people  and  bums  and  soldiers 
and  sickness  you  get  awfully 
close  to  real  heartbeat.  You  get 
religion. 


Libel  Threat 
Is  Posed  By 
Court  Case 

Washington 

The  Department  of  Justice 
will  appeal  the  circuit  court 
decision  in  Barr  vs.  Matteo  and 
Madigan,  seeking  to  overturn  a 
verdict  which  newsmen  say 
would  dry  major  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  and  subject  newspa¬ 
pers  to  the  danger  of  multiple 
libel  actions. 

The  District  Court  and  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  a  Federal  employe  below 
Cabinet  status  does  not  have 
absolute  immunity  to  discuss 
public  business  by  way  of  press 
release.  Under  this  holding  libel 
judgments  were  entered  in 
favor  of  two  fired  government 
workers.  Their  superior,  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Barr,  had  explained  in 
a  release  that  they  were  dis¬ 
missed  for  conduct  described  as 
“violation  of  the  spirit”  of  the 
law  although  technically  legal 

Two  of  the  three  appellate 
judges  held  that  absolute  im¬ 
munity  attaches  to  officials  of 
Cabinet  rank  but  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  lesser  officials,  and  that 
Mr.  Barr  in  explaining  his  de 
cision  to  the  general  publk 
went  “outside  his  line  of  duty." 

Newspapers  which  published 
stories  based  on  the  Barr  n- 
lease  presumably  would  be 
answei’able  under  this  state  of 
facts,  but  they  were  not  sued 
Washington  editors  agree 
danger  lurks  and  that  the  de¬ 
cision  stands  as  a  caution 
against  publishing  explanations 
by  officials  of  actions  affecting 
other  persons,  unless  the  one 
releasing  the  information  is  of 
Cabinet  rank  or  higher. 

Also,  it  is  contended,  the  de 
cision  permiting  damages  to  be 
collected  in  such  cases  offends 
against  the  right  of  the  public 
to  know  the  reasons  behind  of¬ 
ficial  actions,  and  is  unfair  to 
persons  who  may  be  suspended 
or  fired  from  government  posi¬ 
tions  without  public  explana¬ 
tion. 


Safety  Feature 

NEA’s  News-in-Color  p^ 
gram  is  now  offering  a  special 
two-color  safety  feature  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  timely  four-column 
matted  drawing  by  Ed  Kudlaty, 
staffer,  showing  a  bad  auto 
crash.  The  product  has  been 
timed  for  July  4th  weekend, 
one  of  the  usual  slaughter 
periods  on  the  highways. 
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Al  develops  reactors  for 
largest  power  plants  and 
smallest  research  labs 

A  wide  selection  of  nuclear  reactors, 
ranging  in  size  from  a  75-megawatt 
nuclear  power  plant  to  generate  electric¬ 
ity,  to  a  5-watt  laboratory  instrument, 
have  already  been  completed,  or  are  at 
present  under  construction  by  Atomics 
International. 

The  Sodium  Reactor  Experiment, 

part  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion’s  program  to  develop  economical 
nuclear  power,  now  undergoing  tests 
in  the  Santa  Susana  Mountains  near 
Los  Angeles,  will  have  an  output  of  20 
thermal  mw  and  will  generate  about 
6.5  mw  of  electric  power.  It  is  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  a  full-scale  sodium  graphite 
reactor  design,  which  w  ill  have  a  power 
output  of  75  to  125  mw'.  Atomics 
International  regards  it  as  a  promis¬ 
ing  reactor  type  for  economical  power 
generation. 

The  Organic  Moderated  Reactor,  a 

relatively  new  approach  to  economical 
nuclear  power,  is  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  for  smaller  plants.  Atomics 
International  is  completing  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Organic  Moderated 
Reactor  Experiment  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  at  the  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station  in  Idaho,  part 
of  a  development  program  for  the 
OMR.  Basic  advantages  of  the  OMR 
include  compact  core  with  good  neutron 
economy,  low  pressure  coolant  system, 
and  freedom  from  corrosion  problems. 
The  OMR  is  also  considered  promising 
for  ship  propulsion,  and  Atomics 
International  is  making  a  design 
study  of  this  reactor  type  for  maritime 
use. 

Research  Reactors  are  now  being 
built  by  Atomics  International  for 
Japan,  Denmark,  West  Germany,  and 
West  Berlin.  They  are  similar  to  the 
Atomics  International  reactor  now 
in  service  at  Armour  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  Chicago— the  first  to  be  designed 
specifically  for  private  industrial 
research. 

The  Laboratory  Reactor  is  a  new,  low- 
cost  instrument  designed  specifically  to 
meet  the  needs  of  universities  and 
industrial  laboratories  for  nuclear 
training  and  research. 

Atomics  International,  one  of 
America’s  major  builders  of  nuclear 
reactors,  is  staffed  and  equipped  to  help 
you  with  any  phase  of  reactor  develop¬ 
ment.  Please  write:  Director  of  Techni¬ 
cal  Sales,  Dept.  E-73,  Atomics  Inter¬ 
national,  P.  O.  Box  309,Canoga  Park, 
California.  Cable  address:  Atomics. 


of  a  sodium  coolant  allows  a  high- 
temperature,  low-pressure  heat  extrac¬ 
tion  system  with  high  thermal  efficiency 
of  power  conversion. 


Reactor  "heart".  An  AI  technician 
installs  zirconium  "cans”  containing  the 
graphite  moderator  in  the  core  of  the 
Sodium  Reactor  Experiment.  The  use 
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pressure  system,  and  freedom  from  cor¬ 
rosion  problems.  This  also  makes  it  a 
promising  reactor  for  ship  propulsion. 


Typical  OMR  Central  Station  Power 
Plant.  Basic  advantages  of  OMR 
include  small  size,  compact  core,  low- 


Nuclear  Nutshell. Laboratory  Reactor 
operates  at  5  watts  of  power  and  pro¬ 
duces  more  than  100  isotopes.  It  can 
be  operated  by  one  trained  man. 


Armour  Reactor  is  a  50  kw  water- 
boiler  unit  for  industrial  research.  It 
has  nine  beam  tubes  for  experimental 
purposes. 
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PliOTQGKAPHY 

Speedy  Faesimile  Set 
Displayed  by  Army 

By  James  L.  Collings 


I  The  Army  this  week  un¬ 

wrapped  a  new  high-speed  fac¬ 
simile  set — “fastest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world” — that  it  believes 
“could  revolutionize  photo  re- 
poi’ting  by  daily  newspapers.” 

The  set  was  shown  at  a  press 
party  at  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  in  New  York  on  June  12. 
Pictures  were  taken  there  and 
it  was  then  demonstrated  how 
they  could  be  transmitted  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  in  five  min¬ 
utes.  This  time  covers  from  the 
actual  shooting  of  the  picture 
to  the  finished  print  at  its  des¬ 
tination. 

The  machine  is  rugged  and 
easy  to  operate — a  push  button 
affair — and  its  work  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  combining  the  quickie- 
developing  features  of  Polaroid 
film  with  a  different  new  high¬ 
speed  facsimile  scanner. 

“The  system  fits  easily  into 
the  back  of  a  radio-equipped 
jeep  or  car  and  can  send  a 
picture  to  its  companion  receiver 
40  miles  away,”  the  Army  ex¬ 
plained.  “The  set  can  also  send 
a  photo  thousands  of  miles  over 
standard  telephone  lines  or 
around  the  world  by  long-range 
radio  circuits.” 

Aside  from  its  obvious  mili¬ 
tary  value,  the  portable  radio 
facsimile  setup  could  be  highly 
worthwhile  for  newspapers,  the 
.\rmy  says.  It  could,  for  in¬ 
stance,  be  plugged  into  the  trans¬ 
mitter  of  a  standard  radio  car 
to  cover  fast-breaking  stories. 
The  final  picture,  it  was  pointed 
out,  is  fairly  sharp  and  suitable 
for  reproduction. 

The  first  field  model  was  built 
under  Signal  Corps  contract 
by  the  Times  Facsimile  Corp., 
New  York  Citv,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  .Wm'  York  Times. 

Austin  G.  Cooley,  TFC  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  told  this  space 
that  John  Erhart  of  the  Signal 
Engineering  l>aboratories’  Tele¬ 
communication  division  designed 
the  original  product. 

“We  took  the  basic  design  and 
carried  on  from  there,”  he  said. 
“.\ctually,  it’s  an  old  principle 
to  facsimile  people  first  made 
successful  by  the  Signal  Corps. 
It  makes  it  more  convenient  at 
the  receiving  end — and  faster — 
because  you  receive  on  Polaroid 
film,  thus  eliminating  the  dark¬ 


room.  Yes,  I  think  it’s  practical 
for  a  newspaper.” 

And  the  cost  to  a  newspaper, 
Mr.  Cooley? 

“About  $2,500,”  he  said. 

Cameraman  Daniel 

When  Clifton  Daniel’s  first 
child,  a  boy,  was  born  last  week, 
the  proud  father  unlimbered  his 
Leica  for  the  first  time  in  a 
year  and  a  half,  shot  pictures 
of  Clifton  Truman  Daniel — and 
all  the  world  saw  the  results. 

The  pictures  —  page  one  in 
many  papers — were  made  when 
the  lad  was  almost  three  days 
old,  Mr.  Daniel  told  us.  Al¬ 
together  he  shot  15,  four  of 
which  were  made  available  to 
the  wire  services  and  local  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  ex-foreign  corresuondent 
now  on  the  city  desk  of  the  Neiv 
York  Times  said  he  worked  at 
f.2/25. 

He  was  asked  if  any  news 
photographers  had  been  allowed 
to  make  pictures  of  the  boy  yet. 

“No,”  he  said. 

When  will  they  be  able  to? 

“1  can’t  answer  that,”  Mr. 
Daniel  said  with  a  laugh. 

High  Seas 

One  week  Warren  Roll  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  was  made 
chief  photographer,  the  next 
week  he  almost  went  on  his  last 
assignment. 

It  happened  this  way.  The 
photographer  was  trying  to 
make  a  high-level  shot  of  a 
barkentine  grounded  on  a  reef 
near  Honolulu.  Suddenly  he  was 
washed  off  the  cabin  of  the  boat 
he  was  aboard.  Into  the  water 
he  went  and  up  onto  the  reef. 

The  only  damage  to  Mr.  Roll 
was  a  shaking  up.  He  fared 
worst  with  his  equipment — los¬ 
ing  two  cameras.  He  managed, 
however,  to  rescue  a  film  car¬ 
tridge. 

• 

\amefl  Edilor 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corp.’s  world- 
affairs  columnist,  has  been 
named  North  American  editor 
of  Western  World,  the  new  in¬ 
ternational  magazine  published 
in  French  and  English. 


Press,  TV 
Included  in 
Fund  Study 

As  the  last  major  project  in 
its  lifetime,  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  announced  June  14 
formation  of  the  “Committee 
on  Basic  Issues,”  composed  of 
10  consultants  to  “study  con¬ 
temporary  American  life  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  a  free  so¬ 
ciety  may  best  be  maintained.” 

Robert  M.  Hutchins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fund,  said  this 
group  will  seek  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  a 
free  society  may  best  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  face  of  the  mas¬ 
sive  institutions  of  modern  life. 
They  are  undertaking  a  funda¬ 
mental  re-examination  of  the 
effects  upon  our  freedoms  of 
the  huge  organizations  which 
have  developed  in  this  coun¬ 
try — big  business,  big  labor, 
big  media  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions,  big  political  parties  and 
pressure  groups,  religion  in  a 
democratic  society,  etc. 

Mr.  Hutchins  explained; 
“Today  social  institutions  have 
grown  to  gigantic  size,  with 
consequences  which  the  authors 
of  the  Constitution  could  not 
even  imagine.  If  we  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  free  men  in  a  free 
society,  we  must  find  out  how 
these  developments  affect  free¬ 
dom  and  ju.stice.  We  must  dis¬ 
cover  the  basic  issues  they 
present.  We  probably  cannot 
solve  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems,  but  we  can  and  must 
present  them  in  terms  making 
possible  a  rational  debate.” 

Mr.  Hutchins  said  the  Fund 
has  “something  over”  $6,000,- 
000  left  of  its  original  grant 
of  $15,000,000  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  He  expects  the 
“Basic  Issues”  project  to  take 
from  three  to  five  years  to  com¬ 
plete  which  will  in  effect  wind 
up  the  Fund’s  activities  unless 
there  are  further  grants  for  its 
continuation. 

With  respect  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  ma.ss  communications, 
Mr.  Hutchins  stated  television 
will  draw  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  because  it  was  barely  in 
evidence  when  the  Luce-Hut- 
chins  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press  reported  in  1947. 

The  work  will  be  divided  into 
a  number  of  projects  with  its 
own  advisers  and  experts. 
Draft  reports  will  be  submitted 
to  the  entire  committee  which 
will  publish  its  findings  and 


conclusions  from  time  to  time, 

The  committee  includes: 

Adolph  A.  Berle,  attorney 
former  assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Henry  R.  Luce,  editor-in- 
chief  and  publisher  of  Time, 
Life,  and  Fortune. 

Scott  Buchanan,  philosopher 
professor  and  writer;  former 
dean  of  St.  John’s  College. 

Eugene  Burdick,  assistant 
professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  California. 

Eric  Goldman,  historian,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Princeton  University; 
winner  of  the  Bancroft  Priie 
for  distinguished  American  his¬ 
tory  in  1952. 

Clark  Kerr,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  California,  and 
nationally  known  as  an  arbi¬ 
trator  of  labor  disputes. 

Father  John  Courney  Mur¬ 
ray,  S.  J.,  educator  and  editor, 
professor  of  theology  at  Wood- 
stock  College,  Maryland;  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Cardinal  Spellman 
Award  for  theological  scholar¬ 
ship  in  1950. 

Isidor  I.  Rabi,  physicist,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Columbia  University; 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
Physics,  1944 ;  chairman  of  the 
general  advisory  committee  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commi^ 
sion. 

Robert  Redfield,  professor  of 
anthropology  at  the  University 
of  Chicago;  former  president 
of  the  American  Anthropologi¬ 
cal  Association. 

The  Rev.  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
Protestant  theologian;  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  world. 

• 

Siler  Is  Named 
New  Sports  Editor 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Tom  Siler,  nationally  known 
columnist  of  the  News-Sentind 
is  now  sports  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bob  Wilson,  who  has  been 
ill  since  a  major  operation  six 
months  ago.  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
has  been  sports  editor  of  the 
News-Sentinel  for  35  years,  is 
now  on  indefinite  sick  leave,  but 
as  he  improves  will  continue  hb 
career  with  the  News-Sentinel 
as  associate  sports  editor. 

For  22  of  the  26  years  Mr. 
Siler  has  spent  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business,  he  has  reported 
sporting  events  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  daily  sports  column  in 
addition  to  his  new  duties. 

Harold  Harris,  with  the 
News-Sentinel  for  23  years,  will 
sei’ve  as  the  sports  editor’s  No- 
1  assistant,  running  the  depart¬ 
ment  while  Mr.  Siler  is  away 
from  Knoxville  on  numerous 
sports  assignments. 
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Philadelphia  Inquirer  Reports  2/3  Reduction  in  Exposure  Time 


John  Corcoran,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  cameraman,  adjusts  Chemco  Roll  Film  Camera.  I.ight  source  is  a  pair  of  Macbeth 
Constantarc  l.anqis  with  Macbeth  CFC-9  carrier  designed  to  replace  the  tube  ligbting-unit  provided  as  standard  eipiipment. 


Making  two-stop  newspaper  halftones 
in  twenty  seconds  with  conventional 
engravers’  film  now  is  routine  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  And  the 
Macbeth  Constnntarc  Lamps  used  to 
achieve  this  amazing  speed  give  the 
cameraman  the  additional  advantage 
of  absolute  control  over  light  inten¬ 
sity,  evenness,  and  color  temperature 
exposure  after  exposure. 

Aiitomntir  Arr-Refiulation 
hike  all  Cnn.stantarcs,  the  lamps  on 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Chemco 
Koll  film  Camera  provide  fully  auto¬ 
matic  regulation  to  compensate  for 
fluctuations  in  line  voltage.  These 
lamps  actually  are  completely  and 
constantly  automatic-regulating. 
1  here  are  no  meters  to  watch  or  tap 
switches  to  adjust — the  cameraman 
can  devote  all  his  time  and  attention 
to  his  camera.  What’s  more,  there’s  no 
time-wasting  "warm-up”  needed;  no 
flash  or  flutter  to  alter  true  exposure. 

The  Con. Stan  tares  illustrated  here  are 


dual-speed  lamps  providing  one  speed 
for  conventional  film  and  a  second 
speed  for  high-speed  paper-backed 
film.  Designed  specifically  to  replace 
the  tube  lamps  supplied  as  standard 
equipment  with  the  camera,  these 
Constantarcs  feature  the  Macbeth 
CFC-9  carrier. 

Cnnstantarc  Versatility 

Macbeth  Qmstantarc  I.amps  are  avail¬ 
able  for  any  camera.  Various  types 
of  reflectors  are  provided  to  assure 
maximum  evenness  of  illumination 
with  a  minimum  of  light-loss  from 
spillage  or  excessive  light-to-copy 
distance.  And,  whether  the  require¬ 
ments  call  for  lamps  in  pairs  or 
double-deck  sets,  mountings  to  suit 
any  type  of  camera  or  carrier  can  be 
supplied.  A  choice  of  amperages  is 
further  assurance  that  the  demands  of 
a  particular  application  can  be  met. 

The  "airflow”  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  Constantarcs  provide  for  the 


use  of  an  optional  exhaust  system  to 
eliminate  heat  and  carbon  ash  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  camera.  Although 
this  optional  equipment  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  proper  operation  of  the 
camera,  it  is  a  decided  advantage  in 
many  places,  especially  in  air-condi¬ 
tioned  buildings  and  confined  spaces. 
In  most  cases,  the  power-saving 
features  of  Macbeth  transformers 
make  it  possible  to  install  these  high¬ 
speed  arc  lamps  withojt  the  need  of 
replacing  wiring  and  other  elec-trical 
equipment  being  usetl  with  conven¬ 
tional  lamps. 

Other  Applications 

M  acbeth  can  supply  the  right 
Constantarc  Lamps  for  printing  frames 
and  photo-composing  machines  as 
well  as  cameras  .  .  .  for  use  in  photo¬ 
engraving,  lithography,  gravure, 
blueprinting.  Complete  data  and  illus¬ 
trated  literature  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  Macbeth  Arc  Lamp  Company, 
141  Berkley  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
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LONDON  LKTTKH 


2  London  Dailies 
Deny  Merger  Plans 


London  Two  of  the  nine  national 
Roth  the  News  Chronicle  and  morning  papers  were  all  set 
the  Daily  Herald,  which  have  "'ith  promotional  contests  when 
been  rumored  on  the  point  of  they 


either  closing  down  or  merging, 
chose  the  same  day  to  issue 
front-page  denials  that  they 
would  be  closing  down. 

However,  neither  paper  is¬ 
sued  an  out-right  denial  of  a 
possible  merger. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  addressed 
its  statement  to  Randolph 


The  Daily  Mail  portrayed  an  in  London,  has  already  taken 
antiquated  British  car  stopped  up  his  post.  He  will  supervise 
by  a  covey  of  motorcycle  police-  eleven  UP  stringer-correspond- 
men  while  one  explained,  “Re-  ents  throughout  the  Union, 
lax,  folks— we  ain’t  gonna  give  On  April  1,  United  Press 
you  a  ticket— we  just  wanna  began  direct  servicing  to  U 
know  how  it  works.”  publications  in  the  Union  and 

Oddy  enough,  none  of  the  to  the  South  African  Broadcast, 
papers  quoted  prices  among  ing  Corporation.  It  inaugurated 

their  Commonwealth  cousins  in  a  special  newscast  —  the  first 
Canada.  sponsored  news  program  to  ap- 

*  *  *  pear  on  the  Springbok  chan- 

The  dean  of  Fleet  Street  film  nel  of  SARC.  Titled  “The  World 

critics,  Jympson  Harman  of  the  at  7  P.M.,”  the  program  is  an- 

Eveniny  Netvs,  was  guest  of  nounced  by  Hugh  Rouse  and 

honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  produced  by  the  J.  Walter 

the  film  industry  to  celebrate  Thomp.son  advertising  agency. 
The  contest-minded  Sketch  his  50th  year  with  the  paper.  The  UP’s  London  bureau  pre- 
and  the  Daily  Express  im-  Harman  has  been  film  critic  pares  the  finished  radio  script 
mediately  offered  paid  holidays  of  the  News  for  the  past  36  and  transmits  it  to  SABC  by 

in  Canada  and  the  United  years.  He  succeeded  W.  G.  radio-teleprinter  1.5  minutes  Ik- 

States.  Faulkner,  the  first  film  critic  fore  air  time. 

The  Pixpress  will  pay  first-  of  a  British  daily  newspaper.  Until  now.  United  Press  has 
class  fares  for  five  persons.  Although  Harman  has  seen  served  South  African  newspa- 

£100  allowance  for  more  than  9,000  films  (an  aver-  pers  for  the  past  15  years 

the  South  .\frican 


broke  the  news  that 
British  tourists  may  now  use 
their  £100  ($280)  travel  allow¬ 
ances  for  North  America. 


Churchill,  whose  article  in  the 
previous  day’s  Evening  Stand-  plus  the 

ard  had  raised  the  question  of  «^ach  person,  plus  a  £1500  car  age  of  five  a  week),  he  has  through 

the  Chronicle  disappearing  al-  foi’  the  trip.  The  Sketch,  under  managed  to  retain  a  bright  and  Press  Association 

together  or,  as  he  put  it  in  the  headline  “New  York,  Here  youthful  critical  style  which 
nautical  terms,  being  “scup-  Come,”  is  offering  a  free  is  widely  admired  among  his  ♦  * 

iipi  ed  ’’  holiday  in  New  York  for  two  colleagues. 

“ScunnerecU”  roared  the  couples.  *  ♦  .  The  chairman  and  managin? 

bcuppeiecl.  roaica  tne  director  of  England’s  biggest 

Chronicle,  in  a  page-wide  head-  All  of  the  national  papers  Members  of  the  Common-  tabloids,  the  Daily  Mirror  ani 

lined  box.  “Rubbish,  Mr.  Chur-  made  much  of  the  announce-  wealth  Press  Union  are  seeking  the  Sunday  Pictorial,  has  given 

stockholders  optimistic  pro- 


cbill.”  ment  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  maximum  worldwide  rate  for 

The  Chronicle  statement  by  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  press  cables,  with  preferential 
the  chairman  and  directors  of  chequer  that  the  ban  on  travel  rates  and  facilities  for  tele- 


the  paper  admitted  that  it  had 
its  difficulties,  but  added  that 
the  “courage  and  enterprise” 
attributed  to  it  by  Churchill 
were  being  devoted  to  finding 
a  solution  for  them. 

It  deplored  rumors  and 
rumor-mongers,  and  concluded: 
“If  there  is  anything  to  re¬ 
port,  we  shall  repoi't  it.” 

The  Daily  Herald  denial  came 


gress  reports  on  the  two  pa¬ 
pers 

Chairman  Cecil  H.  King  told 
the  annual  meeting  of  Poily 


requiring  dollars  had  been  phone  and  telex. 

lifted.  A  Union  committee  is  pre  _  _ 

Their  New  York  correspond-  paring  proposals  in  this  respect  Mirror  Newspapers,  Ltd.  that 
ents  almost  unanimously  gave  a  to  submit  to  all  members  of  the  the  Mirror  has  shown  its  high- 
gloomy  forecast  of  the  holiday  United  Nations’  telecommunica-  egt  profit  in  the  company’s  3’ 

their  readers  might  expect  with  tions  union  before  its  annual  vear  historv _ £855.50.3  f S’ 394- 

their  limited  spending  money,  conference  next  year.  IS.) 

■This  conference  will  review  The  Sunday  Pictorial,  King 
and  establish  regulations  gov-  reported  to  Sunday  Pictorial 
erning  international  communi-  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  has  had  a 
cation  rates  for  the  next  five 


Amid  quotes  of  prices  for 
tickets  to  “My  Fair  Lady,” 
hotel  rooms  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  and  dinner  at  the  Stork 

from  A.  C.  Duncan,  chairman  Club,  they  added  a  final  trans-  years. 

of  the  paper’s  majority  stock-  Atlantic  eye-opener  by  pointing  Members  of  the  C.P.U.  and 
holder — Odhams  Press  —  speak-  out  that  newspapers  in  America  their  overseas  sections  have 


ing  at  the  company’s  annual  cost  eightpence  (or  four  times  have  been  asked  to  get  the  sup-  SS,tion  Cidnir  '‘"the 
meeting.  the  price  of  an  English  paper.)  port  of  their  own  government  ^ 

Mr.  Duncan  declared  that  “at  hci.-jI  rv,,,  „..ii — t —  iu.  - 1 


circulation  increase  of  685,000 
during  the  past  five  years.  Only 
two  other  Sunday  papers, 
added,  had  shown  any  rise  in 
same 


As  usual,  the  Manchester  authorities  for  the  proposals.  Sneakinc  of  the  Mirror  its 
the  moment,  we  do  not  contem-  Guardian  kept  its  equilibrium  The  Union  has  also  pre-  naWs 

plate  the  paper  closing  down.”  in  this  world  of  high  finance,  pared  a  scheme  of  travel  fellow-  nosition  was  stren^h- 

On  the  contrary,  he  revealed.  The  Guardian  suggested  that  a  ships  within  the  Commonw'ealth.  Uy  the  fact  that  it  relie 

Odhams  Press  had  proposed  good  many  Americans  counted  They  propose  to  offer  six-month  ,,nnn  mas'  rirculation 

methods  for  improving  the  pa-  their  nickels,  too,  and  quoted  fellowships  to  journalists  be-  »  ^ 


pel’s  future  prospects  to  its  the  cost  of  a  hot-dog-and-coffee  tween  25  and  35  years  of  age 


other  stockholder — the  Trades  lunch  and  a  room  at  the  “Y. 
Union  Congress  —  and  was  Rut  it  advi.sed  British  tourists 
awaiting  the  TUC’s  reply.  to  have  their  hair  cut  before 

Since  the  general  council  of  leaving  for  the  New  World  to 
the  TUC  is  scheduled  to  meet  avoid  paying  14  shillings 
around  June  26th,  a  decision  as 
to  the  future  of  the  Herald  here. 

may  be  expected  this  month.  Cartooni.sts  also  had  fun  with 
When  the  council  last  met,  it  the  news,  particularly  since  it 
si»ent  four  hours  discussing  the  followed  closely  on  plans  for  the 
Herald’s  position  with  the  di-  first  British  motoring  holidays 


to  study  methods  of  newspaper 
production  in  parts  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  other  than  their  own 
countries. 

Both  these  proposals  will  be 


($1.96)  as  opposed  to  3  shillings  discus.sed  at  the  C.P.U.’s  annual 

conference  June  24-26  in  Lon¬ 
don. 


Appointment  of  Henri  Schoup 
3  acting  manager  of  the 


and  less  upon  advertising  than 
other  national  dailies. 

For  this  reason,  he  -said,  it  is 
able  to  offer  lower  advertisin? 
rates.  And  he  thought  this 
would  be  a  further  advantage 
during  any  recession  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  which  might 
accompany  increased  use  of  tele¬ 
vision  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium. 

Mr.  King  also  referred  to  the 
newspaper’s  service  bureau  - 


PR 


rectois  of  Odhams.  An  ironic  in  Russia.  --  .  oa* 

footnote  to  that  meeting  was  Giles  of  the  Daily  Express  Jobannesbui-g,  South  .^rica,  bu-  the  largest  in  Fleet  Stiee 

fuinished  by  the  Daily  Express,  showed  a  bowler-hatted  citizen  the  Lmited  Press  has  which  offers  its  readers  hep 

which  pointed  out  that  the  three  and  his  stately  lady  drying  announced  by  Thomas  ^  problems  affecting  housing,  P® 

trade  union  directors  present  dishes  in  a  New  York  bar  and  Curran -— vicepresident  of  UP  sions,  children’s  welfare,  *  ^ 

grill  and  wondering  how  the  ^or  the  European  division.  etc.  This  bureau,  with  its  » 

Joneses  fared  with  their  travel 
allowance  in  Moscow. 


union 

were  all  titled,  while  the  three 
Odhams  directors  were  just 
plain  misters. 


Mr.  Schoup,  who  was  assist-  full-time  experts,  increased  thf 
ant  editor  of  the  European  desk  public’s  loyalty  to  the  paper. 
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promotion 


There  Are  People 
In  Those  Envelopes 


Bv  T.  S.  Irvin 


“Ever  stop  to  think  about  all 
the  people  in  those  big  brown 
NEA  envelopes?” 

That’s  the  stopper  Boyd 
Lewis  uses  as  an  opener  in  his 
June  letter  to  NEA  Service 
clients.  His  letters  as  executive 
editor  are  always  refreshing  to 
read.  This  one  should  be  a  real 
inspiration  to  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  people. 

Frankly,  it’s  a  strong  pro¬ 
motion  for  NEA.  But  you  can 
delete  NEA  from  it  and  what 
he’s  talking  about  still  applies 
—as  an  approach  newspaper 
promotion  people  ought  to  take 
every  day  to  make  their  pro¬ 
motion  more  “human”  and  more 
“glamorous.” 

Writes  Mr.  Lewis; 

“Editors  wro  pounce  upon  the 
NEA  package  every  morning 
and  look  to  see  what  fresh, 
dynamic,  exploitable  materials 
will  come  tumbling  out  know 
that  this  is  a  human  seiwice. 

“It  is  put  out  by  a  bunch 
of  sharp-eyed,  original-minded 
human  beings  who  know  the 
kind  of  stuff  other  human 
beings  want  to  read  in  your 
newspaper. 

“Their  copy  bristles  with 
anecdote  and  headline  phrases. 
They  are  youthful,  awake, 
aware.” 

(Here  follow  three  examples 
of  recent  NEA  reporting  about 


“If  you  haven’t  discovered 
this  for  yourself,  why  not  start 
right  now  to  put  these  human 
resources  to  work  to  give  you 
a  brighter  newspaper.  Assign 
someone  to  open  NE.A  who  has 
authority  to  tear  apart  page  one 
for  a  Bruce  Catton  on  Gettys¬ 
burg  or  an  Elmer  Wheeler  on 
‘The  Bald  Boy’.” 

Maybe  you  can’t  do  anything 
to  improve  your  newspaper  as  a 
product — but  if  you  dig  out  and 
exploit  the  human  resources  in 
it,  you  can  certainly  improve 
your  product’s  promotion. 


Gov.  Goodwin  Knight  of  California  (center)  receives  a  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation  trophy  symbolic  of  his  rise  from  news- 
paperboy  from  P.  E.  Howard,  CNF  president  and  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  circulation  director.  At  left  is  Walter  Kane,  chairman  of 
the  NEA  convention  committee. 


Making  Business  Better 

“Business  is  good — if  you  ask 
for  it”  is  the  headline  on  a  full- 
page  advertisement  run  recently 
in  the  Gloversville  (N.  Y.) 
Leader-Herald  that  we  wish 
could  be  read  by  promotion 
people  all  over  the  country.  It 
tells  how  the  local  Chevrolet 
dealer  boosted  car  sales  141% 
and  truck  sales  101%  by  boost¬ 
ing  his  newspaper  advertising 
100%. 

What  makes  this  such  a  good 
ad  is  not  only  the  enthusiastic 
letter  from  the  satisfied  adver¬ 
tiser,  which  is  reproduced,  but 
the  story  behind  the  story,  which 
is  told  by  the  dealer’s  general 
sales  manager. 


Boston(Mass.) 
Traveler  Finds 


Mayflower  II 


Boston 


The  Boston  Traveler  became 
the  first  American  newspaper 
to  establish  contact  with  the 
Mayflower  II  and  led  all  four 
editions  and  replate  all  day 
June  11,  with  a  one-line  banner 
“Traveler  Greets  Pilgrims,”  be¬ 
low  an  eight-column  exclusive 
photo  of  the  ship’s  crewmen. 


story,  wrote:  “At  Sea  Off 
Martha’s  Vineyard  —  We  wel¬ 
comed  the  Mayflower  II  to 
America.  Traveler  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  Frank  Kelly  and  I  spent 
14  hours  aboard  a  charter  sport 
fishing  boat  before  we  spotted 
the  ship  at  dusk  last  night  .  .  . 
Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  last 
night  at  8:18  p.m.  we  spotted 
the  ship  about  15  miles  north 
of  our  position  80  miles  south 
of  Martha’s  Vineyard.  It  took 
us  an  hour  to  draw  alongside. 
The  entire  crew,  including  the 
captain,  lined  the  rail  to  greet 
us. 


Sunday  Paper  Aboard 


Here  comes  Linda 


^  Did  you  know  that  in  the 

Ed  Wynn,  Billy  Graham  and  past  ten  years  more  girl  babies 
Frank  Costello — and  we  wish  have  been  named  Linda  than 
Ir.  Lewis  had  identified  the  Mary  or  Ruth  or  Anne  or  any 
writers  he  praises  so  highly.)  other  of  a  dozen  one-time 
“Pardon  us  a  little  pride  in  favorites?  And  just  before  you 
the  fact  that  these  human  re-  crack  “so  what?”  at  this  nugget 


sources  of  your  newspaper  .  .  . 
are  filled  with  the  juices  of 
youth.  The  youngest  of  the 
w’riters  who  typed  the  above 
paragraphs  is  28,  the  oldest  36. 

“Each  of  them  has  come  to 
this  unusual  reporting  job 
through  a  meticulous  appren- 


mined  by  Dr.  Gallup,  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  see  what  the  boys  at 
Parade  were  able  to  do  with  it. 

They’ve  come  up  with  a  pro¬ 
motion  captioned  “Yes,  sir — 
she’s  your  baby!”  that  makes 
lively  and  informative  reading. 
You  learn  a  lot  about  Linda 


Hal  Clancy,  managing  editor, 
sent  two  teams  of  reporters- 
photographers  into  the  area. 
One  team  used  a  plane  and  the 
other  team  of  Jim  Harrington, 
reporter,  and  Frank  Kelly, 
photographer,  went  out  on  a 
charter  sport  fishing  boat.  The 
Harrington-Kelly  team,  after 
14  hours,  spotted  the  ship  at 
dusk  June  10.  Their  boat,  the 
Sheila  Ann,  was  the  first  vessel 
to  lay  alongside  the  replica  of 
the  original  Pilgrim  ship. 


ticeship.  Theirs  is  the  fine  tern-  and  about  how  well  Linda  reads 
per  of  the  Sheffield  blade,  ham-  Parade  and  about  how  smart 


The  team  was  not  permitted 
to  board  the  Mayflower  II,  but 
Mr.  Kelly  nabbed  a  shot  of  the 
crewmen  lining  the  rail.  The 
Traveler  picked  up  the  story 
by  marine  radio  phone  and  the 
Kelly  film  was  flown  back  to 
Boston  by  plane. 


niered  out  on  the  anvil  of  an 
unyielding  desk. 

“Of  course  not  all  our  geni¬ 
uses  are  young  geniuses.  But 
®ven  those  with  grey  in  their 


and  inexpensive  it  is  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  Parade  to  reach  Linda. 

And  there’s  a  cute  kicker  to 
the  piece — a  bonus  for  free: 
suggestion  to  advertiser  that 


First  Photos 


hair  have  one  thing  in  common  he  name  his  new  whatever-it- 
with  their  colleagues  —  un-  is  Linda.  Gives  him  a  head 
daunted  enthusiasm  for  the  start  on  selling  it  to  her — and 
story.  she  is  everywhere. 


First  edition  of  the  Traveler 
hit  the  street  at  9:40  a.m.  Tues¬ 
day  morning.  Photo  caption, 
one  line,  used  above  the  eight 
column  photo  said:  “First 
Mayflower  II  Closeups  —  Ex¬ 
clusive.” 

Mr.  Harrington,  in  a  byline 


“The  Mayflower  looked  like  a 
painted  ship  on  a  painted  sea. 
The  sails  were  hanging  slack 
and  the  ship  was  barely  making 
headway.  We  lay  alongside  for 
an  hour.  The  item  the  crew 
appieciated  most  was  a  copy 
of  Sunday’s  Boston  Herald. 
‘Have  you  anything  to  read?’ 
they  had  asked.  We  passed  the 
Herald  to  them  and  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  divided  into  several 
sections.  There  was  hardly 
enough  light  on  the  tiny  vessel 
to  read  by,  but  the  crew 
gathered  around  a  binnacle 
lamp  to  read  the  latest  news. 

“We  gave  them  the  good 
news  that  winds  were  expected 
to  pick  up  within  the  hour. 
Then  we  flashed  the  news  to 
the  world  via  a  recorded  con¬ 
versation  with  WHDH.  The 
radio  station  had  the  broadcast 
on  the  air  in  less  than  40 
minutes  ...  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  joy  and  relief  that 
we  spotted  the  tiny  replica  of 
the  Pilgrim  ship.  More  than  a 
dozen  boats  were  searching  for 
her. 


“It  was  a  race  to  get  there 
fir.st.” 
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Better  Quality 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


“I  am  enthused  with  the  po¬ 
tentials  of  color — both  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  in  editorial  mat¬ 
ter,”  Mr.  Copley  said,  “I  am 
especially  interested  in  this 
facet,  not  only  because  of  the 
increased  revenue  it  will  bring, 
but  because — measured  against 
our  competitors — this  is  where 
the  publishers’  hope  for  con¬ 
tinued  circulation  gains  may 
best  lie.” 

Flashback  to  1931 

Mr.  Copley  reviewed  a  1931 
survey  made  by  ANPA  on  color 
advertising.  This  showed  30% 
of  the  571  responding  newspa¬ 
pers  not  equipped  to  print  color, 
6%  didn’t  see  much  demand  for 
it,  and  77%  said  they  didn't 
intend  to  go  into  color.  One 
publisher  declared  the  ANPA 
“should  discourage  it”  and 
another  noted  that  it  was  “a 
nuisance  and  he  wanted  to 
stay  away  from  it. 

“I  wonder  about  the  attitude 
of  those  newspapers,”  Mr.  Cop¬ 
ley  commented.  “I  w^onder  if 
they  are  still  in  business.” 

Mr.  Copley  said  there  was 
need  for  development  of  a 
simpler  method  of  preparing 
color  plates  and  he  looked  for 
“some  mechanical  wizard”  to 
come  up  with  an  answer. 

Speaking  of  other  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  methods  that  have 
been  devised  to  reduce  costs  and 
improve  printing  quality,  Mr. 
Copley  observed  that  some  pub¬ 
lishers,  “for  reasons  best 
known  only  to  themselves,” 
seem  reluctant  to  employ  some 
devices  that  have  proven 
highly  successful. 

He  said  the  majority  of 
metropolitan  newspapers  still 
use  manual  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  even  though  automatic, 
and  faster,  equipment  has 
proven  adaptable. 

Why  Hesitate? 

“I  wonder,”  he  remarked, 
“why  there  is  this  reluctance. 
Is  it  management?  Is  it  labor? 
Or  is  it  a  combination  of  both?” 

He  warned  that  it  is  going 
to  take  a  united  effort  on  the 
part  of  publishers,  mechanical 
superintendents,  manufacturers 
and  labor  to  gear  plants  for  the 
electronic  production  of  news¬ 
papers  of  the  future. 

These  three  pai'amount  prob¬ 
lems,  Mr.  Copley  said,  face  the 
industry:  1.  If  we  are  to  sur¬ 
vive,  we  must  check  spiralling 
costs;  2.  If  we  are  to  keep 
ahead  of  competition,  we  must 
improve  our  quality;  3.  We 


must  si)eed  up  the  time  between 
the  occurrence  of  a  new’s  event 
and  the  delivery  of  our  papers, 
with  that  news,  to  the  homes 
of  the  subscribers. 

The  publisher  of  a  small  pa¬ 
per,  J.  H.  Zerbey  III  of  the 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican, 
expressed  similar  sentiments  in 
urging  the  publishers  of  non 
metropolitan  dailies  to  lead  the 
procession  in  the  use  of  new 
methods.  Publishers  of  papers 
in  the  under-5(),0(l0  circulation 
classes  should  do  their  share  in 
research  and  testing  of  new 
equipments  and  procedui’es,  he 
said,  so  as  to  provide  a  stimulus 
for  development. 

Nothing  to  Be  .4shamed  of 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  research 
director  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
gave  a  comprehensive  report  on 
ROP  color  production  achieve¬ 
ments  which  led  to  his  con¬ 
clusion  that  “mediocre  results 
are  still  being  obtained  by  the 
majority”  but  “we  don’t  have 
to  be  ashamed  of  our  product 
when  soliciting  color  linage.” 

Mr.  Spitaleri’s  presentation 
emphasized  that  “if  the  adver¬ 
tiser  conceives  the  ad  right  we 
can  print  it.” 

Many  new.‘^^;)apers,  he  said, 
took  a  beating  for  poor  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  Buick  ad  some  time 
ago  when  the  real  fault  was  in 
the  nature  of  the  copy. 

Often,  he  advised,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  offend  the  aesthetic 
sense  of  the  artist  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  printing  results. 
This  is  so  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  exaggerating  the 
brilliance  of  colors  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  copy.  Editors  are  the  hard¬ 
est  to  convince  that  this  is  the 
way  to  achieve  reasonable, 
pleasing  results  in  print,  Mr. 
Spitaleri  said. 

His  chief  advice  to  mechani¬ 
cal  production  executives  was: 
“Don’t  scrimp  on  equipment 
needed  to  print  color  the  right 
way.  Use  the  best,  top-quality 
precision  equipment  available  to 
do  the  job.” 

Russ  Stewart,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
hailed  the  development  of  photo¬ 
composition,  rapid  plate  etching, 
packless  mats,  core  strippers 
and  other  equipment  and  played 
host  to  the  delegates  on  a  tour 
of  the  new  $15  million  Sun- 
Times  plant. 

Saving  with  Phototype 

Photocomposition  offers  the 
most  tangible  evidence  of  re¬ 
ducing  costs,  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  publisher  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  reported. 
During  the  past  six  months,  he 
said,  cold  metal  costs  have  av¬ 
eraged  about  4%  below  the  hot 
metal  expense.  More  than  half 


of  all  hx-al  display  advertising 
is  being  i)roduced  on  two  Foto- 
setters. 

“The  more  complicated  the 
ad,  the  greater  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  save  money  by  using 
photocomposition,”  Mr.  Schurz 
said. 

A  new’comer  to  the  field,  Her¬ 
bert  Cox,  production  manager 
of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle,  said  a  20%  reduction 
in  costs  is  envisioned  with  cold- 
type  production.  He  is  using  a 
Photon  w'hich,  he  said,  is  readily 
adaptable  to  news  composition. 
Real  gains  will  come,  he  pre¬ 
dicted,  when  full  use  can  be 
made  of  direct  plate  printing. 

Regular  .Maintenance 

Maintenance  of  the  Photon 
presents  no  special  problem, 
IMr.  Cox  said.  The  regular 
composing  room  machinists 
handle  the  work,  although  elec¬ 
trical  circuitry  is  involved. 

The  major  weakness  of  pho¬ 
tocomposition  methods  now,  in 
the  view  of  Mr.  Cox,  is  the  lack 
of  equipment  for  inexpensive 
proofing.  Advances  are  being 
made  in  copying  machines,  he 
said. 

Basic  skills  of  printers  are  a 
requisite  in  the  mo.st  efficient 
application  of  the  new  tech¬ 
niques,  Mr.  Cox  advised. 

Mr.  Schurz  cautioned  pro¬ 
duction  executives  against  the 
danger  of  ci-eating  “tw'o  sepa- 
I’ate  empires”  w'hen  they  con¬ 
sider  photocomposition  as  a 
special  department.  Personnel 
is  employed  interchangeably 
between  the  hot  and  cold  pro¬ 
cesses  at  the  South  Bend 
Tribune. 

.Advertisers  Cooperate 

Several  delegates  marvelled 
at  the  smoothness  with  which 
advei'tising  material  flows 
through  the  Tribune’s  photo¬ 
type  process  and  their  questions 
brought  out  that  the  paper 
keeps  a  deadline  for  receipt  of 
original  copy  48  hours  befoie 
publication  day  and  insists  on 
final  proofs  from  the  adveitiser 
by  11  a.m.  on  the  day  preceding 
publication.  Thus  it  is  possible 
to  move  all  ad  cuts  through 
the  engraving  department  over¬ 
night. 

“How  do  you  accomplish 
this?”  George  Woodman,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  asked  Mr.  Schurz.  “Boy, 
you  must  be  some  diplomat!” 

Mr.  Schurz  explained  it  was 
done  by  talking  over  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  quality  j  ’’oduction  with 
the  advertisers  and  gaining 
their  cooperation.  He  went  on 
to  predict  that  new  develop¬ 
ments  will  make  photocomposi¬ 
tion  even  more  advantageous 


SEE  JULY  13  ISSUE 
Technical  papers  from  tk 
ANP.4  .Mechanical  Conferentt 
will  be  published  in  the  ntn 
Plant-Equipment  Section  o{ 
E&P  for  July  13. 


than  it  is  for  both  publisher 
and  advertiser.  The  proofing 
process  wall  be  made  faster  and 
less  expensive;  fully-automatic 
machines  wall  .set  ads  from 
tape;  and  time  for  preparing 
the  plates  will  be  cut  in  half 
to  about  30  minutes,  .Mr. 
Schurz  predicted. 

Need  for  More  to  Experiment 

“The  result  of  all  these  im¬ 
provements,”  he  said,  “should 
be  that  the  cost  of  setting 
photocomposed  ads  wall  be  sub¬ 
stantially  below  the  cost  of  set¬ 
ting  ads  by  hot  metal.  How  fast 
these  savings  will  be  effected 
will  depend  largely  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  experiment¬ 
ing  wdth  photocomposition.” 

The  latest  ANPA  tabulation 
listed  14  new'spapers  using 
some  phototype  machine  in  regu¬ 
lar  production  and  five  others 
experimenting  with  either  the 
Fotosetter,  the  Photon  or  the 
Linofilm,  or  a  combination,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Boston  Her- 
ald-Trat'eler  w’hich  has  a  photon 
and  a  Fotosetter  in  field  tests. 

Work  with  the  Linofilm  at 
the  New  York  News  was  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly,  William  Ross 
related. 

“Our  Roto  text  matter,”  he 
said,  “is  made  to  order  for  the 
Linofilm.  We  found  the  leading 
very  accurate,  and  by  utilizing 
the  plus  and  minus  letterspacing 
features,  w’e  were  able  to  do 
many  typographic  tricks.  tVe 
found  setting  of  tabular  matter 
very  simple,  thanks  to  the  unit 
system  employed  on  the  Lino¬ 
film.  Mixing  of  faces  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  merely  pu.shing  a 
button.” 

Herbert  O’Sullivan  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  pictured  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  Linofilm’s  four 
component  production  units  to 
achieve  maximum  output  at  a 
high  speed.  One  photographic 
unit,  he  explained,  can  keep  up 
with  the  tape  production  of 
four  keyboard  units. 

• 

2  Join  Hiirletroii 

Tw'o  salesmen  have  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  Hurletron 
Electric  Eye  Equipment  Co., 
Danville,  Ill.  George  De\Mtt, 
Jr.,  has  been  named  Midwestern 
sales  representative,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Richter,  previously  w 
Hurletron’s  field  service  engi¬ 
neering  department,  is  the  West 
Coast  sales  representative. 
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Educational  Attack 
Made  on  Costly  Copy 


HOSPITALITY  key  were  among  bulletin  board  notices  which  attracted 
R.  P.  Heston,  consulting  project  engineer  for  Toledo  Blade,  and 
O.  M.  Harper,  Tulsa  Newspapers'  mechanical  superintendent. 


An  educational  effort  will  be 
undertaken  among  local  adver¬ 
tisers  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
poor  copy,  trick  composition 
snd  costly  corrections  that  be¬ 
set  mechanical  shops  and  add 
to  newspaper  costs. 

Glen  Hutchinson  of  the  Lo.'f 
Angeles  Times-Mirror  exposed 
the  project  to  members  of  the 
ANP.A  Mechanical  Conference 
this  week  and  entertained  some 
suggestions  for  elaborating  on 
the  message. 

The  color  slide  tape  presenta¬ 
tion  will  l)e  made  available  by 
the  ANP.A  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  for  showing  by  newspa¬ 
pers  to  merchants  in  their 
towns.  It  will  supplement  a 
similar  film  presentation  which 
the  NAEA  and  NRDGA  are 
co-spon.soring. 

The  presentation  is  designed 
to  give  advertisers  a  famili¬ 
arity  with  composing  room 
techniques  and  offer  some  help 
in  preparation  of  copy. 

Horrible  examples  of  messy 
copy,  time-consuming  correc¬ 
tions  and  layouts  calling  for 
circles,  slanted  lines,  etc.  are 
shown  in  the  pre.sentation  as  a 
preface  to  suggested  layouts 
that  are  simple  and  effective. 

Team  Rules 

In  line  with  this  program, 
Charles  B.  Lord,  advertising 
director  of  the  Ivdianapolis 
Star  and  Xctvs,  told  how  an 
advertising-mechanical  team  on 
tho.^e  papers  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  relieve  the  headaches  of 
adverti.ser  service. 

The  other  half  of  the  team, 
Golden  L.  Paris,  production 
manager,  gave  testimony  to  the 
success  of  the  plan  which  works 
under  these  rules : 

1.  The  composing  room  is 
out-of-bounds”  to  advertising 
salesmen. 

2.  Advertising  deadlines  that 
allow  for  proper  service  to  the 
advertiser  are  enforced. 

3-  A  dispatch  department 
5*rve8  the  advertiser,  the  ad- 
'^ertising  department  and  the 
mechanical  department. 

d.  If  badly  prepared  copy 
comes  from  an  advertiser  the 
salesman  turns  it  over  to  the 
department  to  be  redone 
uofore  it  goes  to  the  composing 
room. 

0.  All  layouts  and  copy  must 
accompanied  with  complete 
printing  materials  before  they 
are  passed  from  advertising 
aai'vice  into  production. 


6.  Only  two  proofs  to  an  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

7.  No  copy  is  accepted  in  the 
composing  room  more  than 
.seven  days  in  advance  of  publi¬ 
cation  date.  This  eliminates  a 
lot  of  speculative  copy. 

8.  A  charge  is  made  on  copy 
that  is  set  and  not  run.  The 
hold-for-order  ads  are  cleaned 
out  every  30  days  and  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  pays  the  bill. 

9.  Correction  privileges  are 

limited  to  on  the  fir.st 

proof,  after  which  there  is  a 
charge  at  the  rate  of  $6  per 
hour;  and  259v  privileges  on 
the  second  proof  before  the  $0 
per  hour  charge. 

10.  Double-truck  ads  are  dis¬ 
couraged.  A  charge  of  Soli  is 
made  for  recalling  a  double¬ 
page  spread  to  make  a  price 
correction. 

11.  Sunday  classified  deadline 
has  been  moved  from  Saturday 
noon  to  Friday  7  p.m. 

12.  Mechanical  Department 
executives  are  encouraged  to 
make  personal  contacts  with 
advertisers  at  luncheons  or 
other  meetings. 

13.  Regular  meetings  of  the 
advertising-mechanical  team 
are  conducted  for  discussion  of 
pioblcms  before  they  reach  the 
po'nt  of  involving  top  manage¬ 
ment. 

Rope-Tying  Machine 
Attracts  Attention 

The  Tymaster  Rope  -  Tying 
Machine,  engineered  by  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Corp.,  and  now 
l)eing  used  experimentally  by 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Hernld 
Traveler,  was  introduced  to 
ANPA  conference  delegates  at 
the  Mailroom  session. 

Ralph  Drew  explained  that 
United  Shoe  Machinery,  Boston, 
has  applied  its  previous  skill 
and  engineering  experience  in 
the  building  of  shoe  machinery 
to  the  rope-tying  machine  which 
should  be  ready  for  general 
newspaper  use  by  early  19.58. 

The  Tymaster  operates  wdth 
sisal  twine,  although  other  kinds 
can  be  used,  and  u.ses  gravity 
pressure  for  squeezing  the  air 
out  of  bundles  in  the  tying  oper¬ 
ation.  It  can  tie  bundles  up  to 
Go  pounds  each  at  a  saving  in 
cost  of  twine  as  opposed  to  wire, 
according  to  Mr.  Drew.  Sisal 
twine  can  be  purchased  at  25c 
per  lb.,  for  300  ft.  of  twine,  as 
compared  to  12c  per  lb.,  for  96 
ft.  of  wire,  he  stated. 


The  Sheridan  Top  and  Bot¬ 
tom  Wrapper,  scheduled  for 
presentation  at  the  conference, 
was  not  presented,  primarily 
because  the  machine  is  still 
undergoing  testing  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  it  was 
announced. 

Ron  White,  Chieaqo  Daily 
Netvs  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager,  gave  a  progress  report 
on  the  Cutler-Hammer  Stacker 
and  Counter,  based  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  the  News  has  had  with 
this  machine  since  mid-Febru¬ 
ary  in  its  new  South  Side 
auxiliary  plant.  Mr.  White  said 
it  would  seem  the  equipment 
needs  a  new  basket  assembly 
in  order  to  meet  the  highspeed 
demands  of  today’s  modern 
presses. 

The  News  has  also  encoun¬ 
tered  some  difficulties  with  the 
electric  eye  computing  device 
which  tends  to  miscount  on  col¬ 
lect  runs,  although  maintains 
an  accurate  count  generally  on 
straight  runs,  Mr.  White  stated. 

The  News,  he  said,  is  work¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  Cutler- 
Hammer  to  determine  whether 
the  miscounts  result  from  the 
paper  .stream  coming  from  the 


presses,  or  whether  the  errors 
occur  from  the  electric  eye  com¬ 
puter. 

Mr.  White  says  the  Stacker 
and  Counter  will  eventually  be 
capable  of  standing  along  side 
tbe  linecasting  machine,  the 
stereotype  casting  box  and  to¬ 
day’s  modern  presses  from  the 
standpoint  of  perfect  operation, 
thus  speeding  up  the  prospect 
of  a  finished  new.spaper  coming 
from  the  presses  and  mailroom 
operations  without  human  inter¬ 
ference. 

2  Parley  Absentees 
On  Missietn  in  Europe 

Two  members  of  the  Mechani¬ 
cal  Committee  which  runs  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
were  absent  from  the  Chicago 
sessions  this  week  because  they 
were  in  Europe  searching  for 
new  ideas  and  methods. 

Joseph  E.  McMullen,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  and  W. 
Watson  Southam,  Southam 
Newspaper  of  Canada,  were  the 
travelers.  Chairman  J.  Harold 
Mintun,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
reported. 
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Auto  Ad  Rates 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


Thomas  D.  Mays,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette:  “We  permit 
new  car  advertising  at  local 
rate  where  copy  is  locally  pre¬ 
pared  and  paid  for.  Under  no 
circumstances  or  conditions  do 
we  accept  factory  or  agency 
copy  at  local  rates.  Under  manu¬ 
facturers’  set  up  this  is  the 
only  way  we  can  get  the  deal¬ 
er’s  local  advertising  allotment.” 

E.  F.  Dierker,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald  and  Neivs:  “We 
have  offered  local  rate  to  new 
car  dealer  since  Sept.  1,  ’56. 
Papers  and  dealers  are  very 
happy.  Local  rates  offered  when 
manufacturer  eased  control  of 
advertising.  Linage  has  in¬ 
creased  tremendously.  There  are 
several  restrictions  .  .  .  requests 
for  which  we  have  received 
from  100  newspapers.” 

George  Ramczyk,  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Publishing  Co.:  “Deal¬ 
ers  have  had  local  rates  on 
locally-prepared  copy  for  several 
years.  National  rates  apply  on 
all  factory  or  agency  placed 
ads.” 

L.  E.  Keene,  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette:  “Local  rate 
policy  inaugurated  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  ’53,  to  permit  use  of  locally- 
prepared  ads  on  special  oc¬ 
casions,  to  meet  some  special 
local  need,  or  simply  to  supple¬ 
ment  factory-agency  schedules. 

R.  H.  Kingston  Jr.,  Miami 
(Fla.)  News:  “We  accept  copy 
from  individual  auto  dealers  at 
the  local  rate  for  new  cars. 
This  applies  only  to  single  sig¬ 
natures  for  orders  placed  by  a 
particular  dealer  and  paid  for 
by  him.” 

Stanley  Ferger,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer:  “We  give  re¬ 
tail  rates  to  auto  dealers  on  ads 
for  new  cars  prepared  by  them. 
This  is  not  factory  copy.  These 
local  ads  may  only  contain  sig¬ 
nature  of  one  dealer.  This  has 


not  caused  any  problem.  We  are 
carrying  the  usual  factory  copy 
at  general  rates  and  this  retail 
advertising  represents  a  ‘plus’. 
Plan  was  inaugurated  three 
years  ago. 

Forced  by  Competition 

At  least  one  newspaper  re¬ 
ported  that  it  had  adopted  the 
local  rate  for  new  car  adver¬ 
tising  to  meet  competition  of 
other  newspapers. 

Howard  Grothe,  Washingtoti 
(D.C.)  Daily  News:  “We  are 
now  going  to  local  rate  on  new 
car  advertising  only  to  meet 
competition  of  other  two  Wash¬ 
ington  newspapers.  Very  little 
additional  linage  so  far  ...” 

Other  comments  from  news¬ 
paper  executives  whose  papers 
have  i-ecently  adopted  local 
rates  follow: 

Arthur  L.  Wimmer,  Roanoke 
(  V  a.  )  Times  -  World:  “W  e 
changed  our  rate  policy  on 
locally-placed  new  car  adver¬ 
tising  as  of  March  1.  We  have 
enjoyed  much  better  good  will 
from  our  auto  dealers  plus  an 
increase  in  locally-placed  new 
car  advertising.” 

Truman  Green,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune:  “We  changed  our  ad 
policy  only  to  extent  that  rule 
covering  local  dealer  sales  pro¬ 
motion  advertising  acceptable 
under  retail  contracts  and  for¬ 
merly  restricted  to  used  cars 
and  service  has  been  broadened. 
Under  old  rule  many  dealers 
featured  so-called  ‘demonstra¬ 
tors’  and  ‘executive  cars’  under 
their  retail  contracts,  which  for 
all  practical  purposes,  were  new 
cars  being  offered  at  cut  prices 
and  special  terms  .  .  .  We  de¬ 
cided  that  such  advertising 
should  be  acceptable  under  our 
retail  contract  rates.  This 
broadened  ruling  does  not  per¬ 
mit  factory  advertising  at  retail 
rates.” 

Frank  Gatewood,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald: 
Effective  June  1,  this  daily 
granted  local  area  dealers  of 
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new  passenger  cars  and  trucks 
the  retail  rate  for  ROP  dis¬ 
play  advertising  placed  locally 
by  individual  dealer  and  paid 
for  by  him  without  factory  par¬ 
ticipation. 

“Little  too  early  to  judge  re¬ 
sults  but  we  are  hopeful,”  Mr. 
Gatewood  told  E&P. 

W.  C.  Savage,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post, 
said:  “The  Post,  as  well  as  all 
papers  hex'e,  follow  practice  of 
giving  retail  rate  only  to  new 
car  ads,  prepared,  scheduled 
and  paid  for  by  individual 
dealer  over  his  own  single  sig¬ 
nature  .  .  .  We  have  no  regrets 
that  we  made  the  move.” 

William  Sherman  said  the 
Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate  has 
accepted  display  copy  featuring 
new  cars  for  insertion  on 
classified  pages  and  at  local 
contract  rates  .  .  .  “We  do  not 
and  have  not  allowed  dealers  to 
use  any  part  of  a  factory  ad 
in  making  up  these  ads.  In¬ 
ference  of  NAD  A  listing  is 
that  we  have  broken  down  our 
rate  .structure  and  such  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  the  case.” 

Hugo  Heyns,  vicepresident, 
Netv  Orleans  (La.)  litem,  said 
he  understood  that  “large 
groups”  of  Southern  papers 
have  made  the  decision  to  offer 
lower  rates  to  new  car  dealers, 
but  plans  “have  not  as  yet 
finalized.” 

• 

Allen  Raymond,  64, 

Dies  of  Cancer 

Washington 

Allen  Raymond  died  June  8 
in  Garfield  Hospital  of  cancer 
of  the  throat.  He  was  64. 

At  his  death,  Mr.  Raymond 
was  consultant  to  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Hennings  Jr. 
(D.-Mo.).  He  left  the  newspa¬ 
per  field  in  1950,  after  36  years, 
to  devote  full  time  to  freelance 
writing  and  speaking  engage¬ 
ments. 

In  1955  he  prepared  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
a  special  report  attacking  se¬ 
crecy  in  government  under  the 
Truman  and  Eisenhower  Ad¬ 
ministrations. 

During  his  first  eleven  years 
of  newspaper  work,  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  worked  on  14  newspapers. 
He  later  became  chief  of  the 
Rome  and  Tokyo  bureaus  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  head  of  the  London  bureau 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

With  Heywood  Broun,  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild 
and  was  elected  its  first  presi- 

lent  in  1933. 


Suggestion 
System  Calls 
For  Tact 

One  key  to  a  successful  sug¬ 
gestion  system  in  a  newspaper 
plant  is  giving  an  employe  the 
reasons  why  an  idea  has  not 
been  accepted  and  used. 

This  advice  was  given  to  the 
Mechanical  Conference  by  Steven 
Clark  of  the  New  York  A'eicj 
when  he  mentioned  that  75% 
of  the  suggestions  received  are 
rejected  for  various  reasons.  The 
explanation  of  rejection,  he  said, 
must  be  on  a  sympathetic  note. 

Mr.  Clark  noted  that  only  28 
newspapers  have  suggestion  sys¬ 
tems.  He  advised  that  manage¬ 
ment  must  first  be  “solidly  soW 
on  a  suggestion  plan  before  any 
effort  is  made  to  put  it  into 
operation.  Besides  the  large  po¬ 
tential  source  of  constructive 
and  money-saving  ideas,  he  said, 
the  well-run  suggestion  system 
improves  employe  relations. 

On  the  News,  he  said,  some 
ideas  are  shelved  for  as  long 
as  three  years  before  they  are 
put  into  effect.  Payment  of  the 
award  is  made  when  the  idea  is 
used,  but  meanwhile  the  em¬ 
ploye  is  kept  informed  of  the 
status  of  his  suggestion. 

Stanley  H.  Stauffer  of  the 
Topeka  Newspapers  reported 
that  an  industrial  psychologist 
had  cautioned  against  giving 
suggestion  awards  to  individuals. 
The  better  plan,  he  said,  was 
to  make  the  awards  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  or  a  group  so  as  to  avoid 
personal  recriminations. 

Mr.  Clark  said  it  is  rare  that 
he  has  found  any  resentment 
by  employes  on  the  News  against 
a  fellow  worker  who  was  re¬ 
warded  for  an  idea.  But,  he 
added,  the  News  is  considering 
an  expansion  of  its  program  to 
provide  awards  for  depart¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Clark  recommended  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Suggestion  Systems, 
a  Chicago  organization. 

In  reply  to  a  question  Mr. 
Clark  said  he  knew  of  one  sug¬ 
gestion  award  amounting  to 
$26,007  paid  to  the  employe  ^ 
a  Cleveland  factory.  “He  retired 
shortly  after,”  Mr.  Clark  re¬ 
ported. 

From  the  News’  .5,000  ^ 
ployes  come  more  than  200 
award — deserving  suggestions 

in  a  year.  The  champion  su^ 
gester  is  a  building  guard  who 
keeps  his  eyes  open  as  he  go®* 
around  the  plant.  He  will 
be  paid  his  12th  suggestion 
award  in  less  than  four  years. 
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Boston  Post  Assets 
Sold  for  $259,000 


Post  will  never  die  and  many  motional  stunts  and  stories — 
of  the  stories  that  appeared  in  Joe  Knowles,  the  Tarzan  of  the 
its  jiages  deserve  recounting.  Maine  woods  ...” 

“The  Globe,  which  bought  First  of  the  stories  ran  in  a 
the  name,  the  good  will  and  the  single  column  “Tale  of  an  Alley 
library  files  of  the  Post,  will  Cat.”  At  the  end  of  the  piece 
retell  some  of  those  stories  in  a  by  Mr.  Kenny,  it  was  pointed 
Boston  went  in  two  lots,  one  lot  at  sej.jpg  beginning  today,  out  that  the  Boston  Post  in 

The  death  of  the  Boston  $195,  and  one  lot  at  $160.  Deal-  j-ecount  some  of  the  1918  had  the  largest  circulation 

Post  on  the  auction  block  was  picked  up  most  of  the  items,  jri.eat  news  beats — such  as  the  of  any  morning  paper  in  the 
as  turbulent  and  paradoxical  as  bid  good  prices  for  battered  i>onzi  expose.  Some  of  the  pro-  country,  508,000, 
the  exciting  big  days  of  the  desks  and  battered  typewriters. 


12.')-year-old  ex-daily  newspa-  Post  ex-staffer,  who 

per.’  Former  Post  publisher  came  hoping  to  buy  the  type- 


John  Fox  attempted  to  block  writer  he  had  worked  on  for  20 
the  confirmation  of  the  sale  years,  was  astounded  when  the 
June  7,  after  Auctioneer  Aaron  machine  went  for  $48.  Ancient 
Krock  and  a  circle  of  dealers,  i*8ht  hand  lever  returri  ma- 
newspaper  representatives,  and  chines  went  in  lots  as  high  as 
ex-Post  staffers  trailed  around  $1^  each.  The  Post  copy  desk 
the  winding  buildings  on  news-  was  sold  for  $25.  Oak  desks, 
paper  row,  upstairs  and  down-  aa  which  generations  of  Post 
stairs,  from  room  to  room,  in  writers,  had  left  their  imprints, 
a  two  day  auction,  which  netted  sold  in  the  $25  neighborhood. 
8259,000. 

Mr.  Fox  was  ordered  by  Executive  Suite 

bankruptcy  referee  Edward  F.  The  executive  suite, where 
Hannon  to  post  a  $125,000  Mr.  Fox  reportedly  spent  $30,- 
surety  bond  or  $125,000  in  cash  000  in  furnishings  and  decor 
by  10  a.m.  June  10.  In  the  with  wall  to  wall  carpeting,  air 
meantime,  buyers  of  the  1,422  conditioners  and  portable  re¬ 
lots  that  comprised  the  heart  frigerators  in  each  office,  proved 
of  the  Post  were  not  allowed  to  a  holiday  for  dealers.  They 
pick  up  their  purchases.  Mr.  snapped  up  the  $500  walnut 
Fox  failed  to  come  up  with  the  desks  at  prices  ranging  from 
$125,000,  and  Mr.  Hannon,  who  $175  to  $195  and  the  air  con- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Publications  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  properties  of  invest¬ 
ment  quality:  The  DIAL  Agency,  66 
Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


Box  192 


DAILY,  Semi- Weekly  and  Weekly 
Newspapers.  J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937 
Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 

,,,  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

had  been  assured  that  the  bond  ditioners  at  prices  ranging  from  i  w.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif, 
was  forthcoming,  waited  until  $65  to  $95.  Several  of  the  desks  ' 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 


10:45,  then  ordered  Atty.  Leon-  and  chairs  were  purchased  by  .  Herman  Koch,  2923 

ard  baiter,  representing  the  the  Savannah  News.  Mr.  Fox’s  i  Virginia  st.,  Sioux  City,  lowa. 
trustees  in  bankruptcy  of  the  paintings,  which  were  listed  to  ■ 


p„,  ,  j  1,  ■  ■  t.  j.  * — . - -  -  I  MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

rost,  to  deliver  all  merchandise  be  auctioned,  were  not  put  on  '  Established  I9i4.  Newspapers  bought 
purchased  at  the  auction  to  the  the  block.  The  14  paintings,  publicity, 

buyers.  Trucks  were  waiting  in  Mr.  Fox  contended,  are  his  own 
front  of  the  Post  building  in  jiersonal  property. 

Because  of  the  delaying  tac¬ 
tics  of  the  ex-publisher,  pur- 
cha.sers,  for  the  mo.st  part,  were 


newspaper  row  to  cart  away 
the  equipment. 


Auction  Highlights 
Highlights  of  the  auction. 


WE  HAVE  UNANCIALLY  respon¬ 
sible  buyers  wanting  dailies,  all  sizes. 
Will  not  haggle.  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE  COMPANY,  601  Georgia 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with 
Iinnhlp  tn  crof  thoir  ifotne  out  i  discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 

.  unaoie  to  pt  tneir  items  out  ]p  q  Bux  3112,  Greensboro.  N^C. 

which  brought  “good  prices,”  ac-  of  the  buildings  and  moving  western  newspapers 
cording  to  Mr.  Krock,  whose  out  of  equipment  by  the  buyers  '  a.  Snyder,  12163  w.  Wash- 

statement  wa<?  verv  much  is  continuing  this  week.  The  i  ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 

.Uh  by  ex.Posf  staffer,  a»otioneer  said  a  complete  list 
who  were  unable  to  purchase  of  purchases  would  not  be  ready  I  Slypes,  Rountree  &  Co.,  625  Market 
desks  and  typewriters,  which  until  next  week.  ■  Su"  Francisco  5,  California, 

they  had  wanted  for  sentimental  The  Boston  Globe,  which  did 
reasons,  because  of  the  high  uot  know  until  Monday  noon 
hids  and  lot  systems  of  selling,  whether  or  not  its  purchase  of 
included :  the  Post  name,  good  will  and 

Sale  to  the  Boston  Globe  of  morgue,  had  gone  through, 
the  name,  good  will  and  morgue  came  out  Tuesday  morning 
for  $10,000 ;  Lacey-Luci  camera,  with  a  three-column  head  on 


write  for  new  UST  of  17  News¬ 
papers  priced  in  excess  of  $35,000. 
May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY,  6  days.  Un¬ 
opposed  town  of  11,000.  Groseing 
160.000.  Circulation  2,000  at  $9.  Estab. 
1890.  Priced  at  $70,000  including 
building,  half  down.  May  Brothers. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Our  No.  9144. 


KANSAS  WEEKLY  $30,000,  TERMS. 
BAILEY-KREHBIEL 
Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. _ 


WEEKLY — No  plant.  line  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ambitious  beginner. 
$1,600.00  required.  Chart  Area  4. 


WEEKLY — Partnership,  Chart  Area 
3.  Aging  publisher  will  make  contract 
for  sole  ownership  at  his  death.  Cash 
required  $30,000. 


WEEKLY — To  settle  estate  must  sell 
for  $75,000  cash.  Exclusive  in  county. 
Nearly  hundred  years  old.  Building 
worth  $35,000.  Chart  Area  4.  Rare 
publishing  opportunity. 


PUBLISHERS  SERVICE, 
P.  O.  Box  3132 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


EASTERN  OREGON  COUNTY  seat 
weekly,  exclusive,  completely  modern 
shop,  good  job  business.  Well  over 
$30,000  gross,  priced  below  gross. 
$10,000  down,  lease  building  and  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  with  option.  Quick  sale 
necessary  because  of  other  interests. 
Gazette  Times,  Heppner,  Oregon. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  135  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 


Publications  For  Sale 


,  _  _ ,  A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

lens,  and  copy  stand,  and  “Big  the  left  side  of  page  one,  “The  ;  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Bertha”  camera,  used  by  the  Best  of  The  Boston  Post 
Post  for  covering  ball  games,  to  Through  the  Years,”  using 
the  Boston  Globe;  sale  of  sev-  the  Post  signature  type.  A 
eral  lots  of  office  furniture,  story  by  Herbert  A.  Kenny, 
files,  cabinets,  typewriters,  etc.,  former  Post  staffer,  who  went 


to  the  SarannaV  (Ga:)  to  the  Globe  after  the  Post  | '<-|ftion  j.660.^^ 


■nDEWATER  OFFERING.  Weekly 
Newspaper  grossing  $66,000,  E4P 
Chart  Area  No.  2,  established  76 
years,  unopposed  in  town  of  3,000, 


May 


sale  of  typewriters,  office  equip-  folded,  said:  “When  the  auc-  j  $55,000.  Mention  No.  906O, 

Went  and  assorted  items  to  the  tioneer’s  hammer  clapped  down  j  Brothers.  Binghamton,  N.  Y^ - 

Manchester  (N.H.)  Union-  for  the  last  time  last  Thursday  weeklies-DAILIES 

bfnder,  and  Hearst  New.spa-  in  the  old  Boston  Post  building  we  offer  an  ouutanding  list  of 
Boston.  across  Newspaper  Row  from  l  w«Ya?e.tTui"tin'^no;.  X 


Advertising  Rates 
CLASSIFIED 


Un*  RotM  Each  ConMcutiv* 
IntoHlon 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payikic  with 
•rdcr)  4  ti«H  #  50c  per  line  each 
hMcrtlM;  3  tiM  •  SSc;  2  O  60c; 

1  ®  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Servlet. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tiatd  •  9Sc  per  IIm  oach  insortion; 
3  tiMt  0  $L00:  2  tints  0  $1.05; 
1  0  $1.10.  3  liM  nininuRi.  Add  20c 
(or  Box  Sorvico. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wodnosday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  unit*  per  lint,  no  obkreviatiom 
(add  1  lint  for  box  Information.)  Bw 
btidort’  Idmtitit*  held  in  strict  con- 
fldtnct.  Rtplit*  mailed  daily.  EdHor  A 
FuMUhtr  rtstrrts  the  riiht  ta  tdK  all 


DISPLAY  RATES 


i 


Twenty-six  IBM  electric  type-  the  Globe,  it  ended  the  last  sad  obligation, 
writers,  purchased  by  Mr.  Fox  chapter  in  an  exciting  newspa-  1  .tack  l.  stoll  &  associates 
in  the  event  it  became  necessary  per  life.  But  there  is  a  happy 
to  prepare  copy  for  offset  photo,  Post-script.  The  story  of  the 


422  Hollywood  Swurity  Bldg. 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 
IjOs  Angeles  28,  Calif. 


Apatt 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Unas 

TImo 

Timos 

Times 

Timt* 

Timos 

564 

$510 

>430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

lie 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 


1700  Tlmns  Townr  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Fhmnn  RRyanl  9-3052 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  15,  1957 


95 


j 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


3  CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVES 
All  well  established,  profitable,  paid 
circulation.  No  plant  but  po<>d  print¬ 
ing  contract.  1956  prross  f40,000,  Price 
$25,000  with  $8,000  down  or  will 
lease  with  option.  G'x»d  climate  near 
both  beach  and  mountains.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  12163  West  Washing¬ 
ton.  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  66,  Cal. 
FULLY  EQUIPPED  SOUTHEAST 
weekly.  Well  established  business.  Will 
sell  first  fair  offer.  Editor. 

Sumter  County  Journal 

York,  Alabama _ 

IN  New  England:  solid  old  weekly 
oj^ration  grossing  $44,500,  netting 
$17,500.  Well  enuipiied,  unopposed  in 
good  6.000  town.  Fine  buy  at  $40,000 
with  $15,000  down.  Write  fully,  please. 
The  DIAL  Agency,  66  Adelaide,  De- 
trojt  1.  Mich. _ 

S.MALL  si>eciali7.ed  prestige  weekly 
available.  Top  quality  market  and 
potential  in  Chart  Area  2.  Principals 
only.  Box  2453,  Fxlitor  &  Publisher. 
FLORIDA  UNOPPOSED  county  seat 
weekly.  Grossed  $37,000  in  1956.  High 
net.  Wonderful  climate.  Excellent 
hunting  and  fishing.  Growing  county. 
$35,000.  I>arge  down  payment  re¬ 
quired.  Furnish  financial  data  first 
letter.  Box  2415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WEEKLY  near  Philadelphia.  Grosses 
$25,000  Good  net.  No  plant.  $3,500 
down.  Myers,  22  Meadows.  Haverfonl. 
Pennsylvania. 

IN  Florida:  Unopposed  weekly  and 
printing  plant,  all  offset.  Grossing 
i^79.000,  growing  rapidly.  Town  of 
10.000.  Price  about  *35.000,  cash  or 
terms.  Th#>  DIAT.  Agency,  66  Adel¬ 
aide,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 


Publications  Wanted 


EDITOR-MANAGER.  35.  with  12 
years  experience  $200,000  gross  ABC 
weekly,  interested  in  purchase  of  large 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Chart  Areas 
1,  2  or  3.  Assets:  know-how,  ade¬ 
quate  capital  for  substantial  down 
payment.  Answers  confidential.  Box 
2314.  Editor  Sr  Publisher. 

DAIIvY  in  South  grossing  $1,000,000 
to  *2.000  000,  for  cash  or  terms,  pi'b- 
lishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Gi'eenslKiro,  N.  C. 


Job  Shopg  For  Sale 


rOMMERCIAL  PRINTING  PLANT— 
*200.000;  cash  down  payment  flexible. 
Grossed  over  $2.'>0.000  13.50  with  sat¬ 
isfactory  net.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
8S.  Norton.  Ks. 

•TO  B  PmNTI  NG“PLANT 
Largest  and  best  equipped  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  city  of  40,000.  19.56  cross  *65.- 
000.  Owner  in  ill  health.  Volume 
can  be  doubled  with  attcressive  man¬ 
agement.  Box  2426,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Award  information 


ELIGIBLE  FOR  AWARDS?  The  Jour¬ 
nalism  AWARDS  Directory  can  tell 
you.  $6  copy.  PO  Box  434,  Rye,  N.Y. 


Syndicatps-Features 


EDITORS  AND  READERS  HOWL! 
with 

"HAVE  FUN"  . . . 

DESIGNED  just  for  laughs.  Packed 
with  hilarious  cartoons  plus  a  one 
col.  cartoon  for  each  weekly  column. 
All  features  matted  or  glossy  proofs. 
Send  for  brochure  and  advance  proofs 
with  low  budget  rates. 

BLACKSTONE  PRESS  FEATURES 

_  50  Broad  St..  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

FAllui^US  COLUMN  “AVAIIIabLE. 
Entertaining,  witty,  unusual.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  Grand  Central  P.  O. 
Box  1398,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Pregg  Engineerg 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 
7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


NEWSPAPER  SERV  ICES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Presg  Engineerg 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPI.EX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 


Com  paging  Room 

INTERTYPE  G4-4.  with  Mohr  Saw,  i 
Ouadder,  6-mold  Disk,  Other  Extras.  ' 
Postwar.  Oompton  Printing  Co.,  1029  ; 
W.  Washington,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Universal 

Printinq  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wire 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9775 


Newgprint _ 

BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 
All  Sizes  Standard  Canadian  Newsprint 
70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y.  MU  6-5675 

Presg  Room 


GOSS  6  UNIT  PRESS 

6  color  cylindein,  AC  Drive,  fy 
cuiotl.  Available  October. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Complete  Plants 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  9U3,  Boise,  Idaho 


rOMPUFTTE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT, 
located  in  Middle  West,  consisting  of 
6  Intertyi>es,  Ludlow,  Duplex  Metro¬ 
politan  2-unit  32-page  rotary.  T>ony 
autoplate  caster,  heavy  duty  dry  mat 
roller,  complete  com))osing  room,  of¬ 
fice  eijuipment.  etc.  Immediately  avail¬ 
able.  Must  l>e  removed  in  60  days. 
Detailed  inventory  and  i>rice  ^on  re¬ 
quest.  Dealer.  Box  2445,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Composing  Room 


STEEL  COLUMN  RULE 

FOR  shrinking  ads — One  Point  body. 
Hairline  face  top  and  bottom,  any  col¬ 
umn  width  and  height  Send  f<»r  free 
survey  card. 

LEO  W.  HAUSMAN 
107  S.  33  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Late  Model  8  Lino 


USED  PRESSES 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 

Investing  in  used  printing  etiuipment 
is'  very  imi>oitiiiit  to  tne  publisher  in 
j  this  market.  Ttiereiore  it  is  wise  to 
'  investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  nelii  of  the  men  who  know 
I  the  presses  best. 

Because  .so  many  plants  are  con- 
'  tinuously  installing  new  Go.ss  presses 
and  steieotyiie  eiiuipment,  we  usually 
;  have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equiiiment. 

We  invite  your  corresiiondence,  in 
the  hoiie  of  helping  you  obtain  the 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 


Blue  Streak  Model  8  Linotype  has 
features  of  Model  31 :  blower,  swinging 
keyboard,  one  turn  shift,  3  magazines, 
4  molds,  geared  motor,  gas  pot.  In 
operation  daily.  Reason  for  selling; 
change  of  composing  room  operation. 
This  late  model,  serial  number  over 
54,000  is  worth  our  price,  *4,500.  Mr. 
Koken  or  Mr.  Wick,  Niles  Times,  Niles. 
Ohio. 


REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linntypc- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel 
*126.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  up 
to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid.  WILLIAM  REID 
CO.,  2271  Clybourn,  Chic,-igo  14.  III. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  | 

PRESS  CO.  j 

5601  West  31st  Streel,  Chicago  50,  111. 
PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 

SINCILE  UNIT  20-PAGE  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  Web  Press,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10, 
12.  16,  20  pages  at  16M  per  hr  double 
plate,  8M  iier  hr  single  plate,  22-3, 
cut-oil.  Steieotyiie  complete  and  color 
deck.  Send  for  photos  and  sample 
cojiies.  Price  *15,000  Tennessee.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Our  No.  9!i05,  May  Brothers, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  eSM  INTERTYPE.  MADE 
surplus  by  TTS.  3  main  and  3  aux¬ 
iliary  magazines,  gas  pot  with  new  . 
controls  and  burners.  New  mouthpiece.  | 
new  mold  turning  cam,  3  Universal 
molds,  and  one  18-24  recessed  head 
i  letter  mold.  Molds  are  equipried  with 
'  8,  10.  and  14  point  liners.  220  volt. 
A.C.  motor.  *2,000.00  Bedford  Daily  , 
Times-Mail,  Bedford,  Ind. 


j  MODEL  G  4/4  Intertytie  with  Mohr 
saw  and  <iuadder.  6  Mold  disk.  Post- 
I  war.  Compten  Printing  Co..  1029  W. 

1  Washington.  Iy>s  Angeles.  California. 

!  TELETYPEShrrTKR  Miiltiface  Pei- 
!  frrator  #778  Go<xl  condition,  price 
I  *1.200.00,  Denne  Fnnk.  Fveninp  Out¬ 
look.  Santa  Monica,  California. 

j  IF  YOU  NEED,  or  are  jroinjr  to 
nee<l,  an  additional  tyi»eHettlntr  ma¬ 
chine,  or  a  replacement,  examine  first 
our  new  list  of  rebuilt  Intertypes 
and  Linotypes  in  various  locations  to 
insr»ect  and  ship  from.  Most  with 
attractive  prices  and  terms.  Direct 
from  owners.  NeaHv  all  models 
'  amonjr  them.  May  Brothers.  Binp- 
i  hamton.  N.  Y, 


’  WE  RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor 
Newspa]>er  Form  Trucks  in  the  World 
,  the»*e  must  be  a  reason  *84.50  to  i 
^  *97.50  each,  FOB  Elkin.  None  bette-  \ 
■  at  any  nrice.  Write  for  descriptive  , 
!  circular.  L.  &  R.  Sales  Comnany,  P.O. 

!  Drawer  560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


TEN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

23  Hj"  Cutoir.  Arch  iyj>e.  hijrh  spee<l. 
i.)v.  construction.  Substructure  t  line 
i(.‘els  and  tensions.  Will  split  to  mt^et 
buyers  n<‘eds.  Ni  removal  e.\i)ense. 
Available  now  or  will  store. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

122  W.  Sill.  Kansu*  City,  Mo. 

L  PPLR  Former  for  Unituhuliir,  Sul>- 
struc.ure  with  spindles,  tension  blocks 
for  4-Unit  Unitubular.  Aviiiliiblc. 
George  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLL  HOIST— Brand 
New  Gifford- Wood ;  Delivered  but  never 
installed.  Purchased  this  year  for 
new  building  currently  under  con¬ 
struction.  Now  considered  unneces- 
I  sary  with  building  design  changes.  Has 
ll'-6''  drop,  accommodate  up  to  40” 
diameter  rolls  and  1800  pounds,  40 
feet  per  minute,  push  button  control 
top  and  bottom.  Write  F.  L.  Arnold. 
Mechanical  Suiierintendent,  News  Pub- 
lishing  Co.,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40. 
60,  76  H.P.  A.C.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Press  Room 

•  mm  ' 

EXCEPTIONAL  VALUES 

out  of  the  former 
BOSTON  POST 

14  HOE  PRESSES  2234" 

Made  ut>  as  2-3-4-r>-6  and  8  unit  com. 
pletc  presses,  double  folders,  conv^ron. 
All  end  fed  with  jMiwer  roll  hoists. 

HOE  MONARCH  #2  MAT  ROLLEE 
GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER 
100  Steel  Steieotyiie  Chases  22'i' 
36  Sleet  Makeup  Turtles 
6'  Steel  makeup  tables  with  slide. 

sterf;otype  f:quipment 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FIQL'IPMENT 

i,f;wis.shf:pard  clamp  type 

newsprint  handling  truck  with  hst- 
tery  charger. 


Everything  priced  for  quick 
sale  and  Immediate  remova. 


Ben  Shulman  Associates 
60  E.  42  St., 

New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 

Oxford  7-4590 

•  •  • 

we  offer  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  SELECmON  OF  USED 
NEWSPAPER  presses,  MANY 
WITH  MODERN  COLOR  FACIUTIES. 


24  PG.  GOSS  UNITUBE  ( 1 94?1 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Dou; 
ble  Color  Decks,  Balloon  Former,  AC 
Drive,  Complete  Stereo.  Availibk 
Sprint;  1958. 


24  PG.  GOSS  DEKATUBE 

6  COLOR  Pans  &  Compensaton  for 
Colors.  Balloon  Former — Vacuojn-but 
Stereo.  Press  Only  6  Year,  Old. 
Available  Immediately. 

Location :  Appleton,  Wise. 


3  UNITS  scon 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couple,.  FlWf 
Fed  Press — 2S9ie — Stereo — AC. 
Location;  Portsmouth,  Va. 

6  UNIT  scon 

Multy-type — 22%”  Cut-off.  Lead,  fi* 
SPOT  COLOR.  8-arm  Reels  * 
sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location :  Detroit,  Michigan. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

Floor  Fed.  22%  ”  Cut-off  A.C.  Sled 
I  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  —  SpfW 
Fountains. 

Location:  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS- 

223/4" 

ARCH  TYPE  Units^White 
;  Bearin^rs,  Cline  3  Arm 
i  ffions,  Trackatre  and  Turntable.  A 
I  able  Immediately — Located  Detroit* 


16  PG.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

%  &  *4  pg.  Folder — Stereo — AC. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  ST..  NEW  YORK  17. 

oxford  7-4590 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  June  15,  195' 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED  l 

HELP  WANTED 

Press  Room 

Wanted  to  Buy 

Display  Advertising 

Display  Advertising 

GOSS  ROTARY  PRESS 
Full  ROP  Color  I 

g  Low  Constructions  Units  I 

1  Double  Hifrhspeed  Folder 
Length  sheet  cutoff  22%" 

End  roll  Brackets  &  Hoists 

AC  Motor  Drive  I 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS  1 

4  HSLC  Printine  Units  ! 

1  Double  Highspeed  Folder 

Ungth  Sheet  Cutoff  22%"  ; 

AC  Motor  Drive 

End  Roll  Brackets  &  Hoists 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC.  | 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PUBUSHERS.  ' 
if  you  need  now  or  contemplate  soon 
a  change  in  your  printing  equipment, 
write  for  our  bi-weekly  list  of  new 
offerings  of  rebuilt  Webs  and  Flat- 
beds.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

SIX-UNIT  SCOTT  with  color  cylinder 
9  cols.  wide,  cut-off  23  9/16",  68"  web, 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor,  two  125  HP 
chain  drives-  and  controllers,  siieed 
28M  to  35M,  AC  equipi>ed,  $35,000 
Indiana.  Available  October,  With  or 
without  stereo.  Financing  as.wistance 
if  required.  Our  No.  9946.  May 
Brothers.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

64  PAGE 
GOSS 
SPEEDLINER 

Four  Units,  Color  Cylinder  for 
FULL  COLOR 

23’,"  Cut  Off,  9  column  width 
rollers,  AC  drive,  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
trols  reconditioned.  Bay  window  ar¬ 
rangement,  underfed 

AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY,  1958 

This  press  is  producing  excellent 
R.O.P.  full  color  printing  as  well  as 
spot  color  regularly.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  for  sample  editions. 

May  be  seen  in  ojieration  at 

the  la  CR055SE  TRIBUNE 
LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN 


Stereotype 

NEW  HALL  MAT 
ROLLER 

^raply  heavy  enough  for  the  small 
^hily  and  all-around  purposes.  Equip- 
Bed  with  5  H.P.  motor  and  many 
other  features. 

We  also  make  Form  Tables  6’  and 
6  Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping 
h'oeks,  etc, 

4lso  many  other  useful  rebuilt  arti- 
e'es. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 

—  y  ontpfi  to  Buy 

^OI^KL  F  with  4  side 
quadder.  Compton 
Ln.  W.  Washington, 

^  Angeles,  California. 

LL’DIOWS,  Linos.  Intertyiies,  mats. 
,,,  Midwest  Matrix  Mart 
W*  Plymouth  Court.  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

I  editor  &  PUBLISHER 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  16  OXford  7-4590 

USED  LATE  MODEL 
VANDERCOOK  PROOF 

PRESS  ; 

No.  219 — 2  colors  I 

Must  be  in  good  condition  I 

Ray  Close, 

Purchasing  Agent 
Newspaper  Agency  Corporation 
Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah 

BALLOON  FORMER  or  formers 
wanted,  for  Scott  Multi-Unit  Press: 
22%  in.  cutoff.  Must  be  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  or  wire  Monroe  L. 
Mendelsohn,  General  Manager,  Press 
Publishing  Co.,  Atlantic  Citv.  N.  J. 
WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants,  | 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip-  | 
meat — anywhere  in  U.S.A.  I 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 
Circulation 

i  PROMOTION  MINDED 
Circulation  Manager 

for  important  Chart  Area  2  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  daily.  Fine  opportunity  for 
seasoned  man  who  may  be  assistant 
now  and  ready  to  move  up.  Good  salary 
plus  bonus.  PO  Box  2566,  Paterson, 
New  Jersey, 

A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  the 
right  man  as  a.ssistant  and  understudy 
for  circulation  manager  on  40,000 
evening  and  Sunday  newspai>er  in 
fa.st-growing  area.  Knowledge  of  Lit¬ 
tle  Merchant  plan  essential.  Attractive 
incentive  bonus'.  Give  exjterience  in 
detail,  references,  and  starting  salary 
desired.  Box  2455,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
fTkeULAti^N  MANAGER  around 
35,  exiicrienced,  promotion  minde<l. 
Little  Merchant  training.  Good  opimr- 
tunity  in  progressive  field  of  20.000 
circulation.  Chart  Are.-i  3.  State  age, 
exi»erience,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ment.  Box  2442.  Editor  &  Publisher^ 
‘cikrULAfff)N“MANA^:RrHave  ex¬ 
cellent  opimrtunity  for  seasoned  mnn 
I  who  may  bo  an  assistant  now.  Give 
.  full  pjirticulnrs  in  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion.  Chart  Area  6.  Reply  Box  2422, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
outstanding  Northern  New  England 
daily  30-50,000  class  in  lake-mountain 
area.  Real  opportunity  for  top-flight 
young  producer  with  good  record  and 
real  ambition.  All  benefits  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  as  far  as  ability  merits. 
Write  Box  2309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGE  NO  BARRIER 
Southern  New  Jersey  daily  needs  ad 
man  strong  on  copy  and  layouts. 
Must  have  car.  $110  per  week  to  start, 
plus  bonus.  Position  available  imme¬ 
diately.  Many  company  benefits.  Write 
giving  e.xperience  and  references.  Box 
2327.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  must  be 
exi<erienced  in  handling  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  Newspaper  located 
Chart  Area  1,  over  35,000  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  over  10,000,000  lines  annual 
advertising  produced.  Advertising  staff 
of  16.  This  is  a  fine  opportunity  for 
an  advertising  manager  or  a  qualified 
assistant  who  wants  to  move  up.  Give 
experience,  naming  newspapers  served, 
circulation,  and  advertising  volume  in 
first  letter.  Address  Box  2326,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

for  June  15,  1957 


AD  LAYOUT-COPY  WRITER 

All-around  Ad  man  for  newspaper 
copy  service  department;  good  on  lay¬ 
out  and  copy:  ability  to  work  with 
ad  salesmen,  organizing  their  raw  ad 
material  quickly  into  rough,  present-  ! 
able  layouts.  Knowledge  of  newspaper 
production  and  typography  essential: 
some  art  ability  helpful.  Five-day  40- 
hour  week;  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions;  insurance  benefits  for  self  and 
dei^ndents ;  retirement  plan.  Apply  in 
person,  or  write  Room  205,  The  Okla¬ 
homan  &  Times,  Oklahoma  City  1. 

I  Oklahoma,  sending  outline  of  quali¬ 
fications.  experience  and  salary  re- 
!  quirements. 

OHIO  DAILY,  19,000  circulation  in  { 
fast  growing  community  needs  two 
local  display  advertising  salesmen. 
Must  have  2  to  3  years  experience.  ' 
Good  on  copy  and  layout.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Give  complete 
resume  in  first  letter.  Reply  by  letter 
only.  Register-Star-News.  Sandusky,  O. 

WE  HAVE  AN  immediate  opening  for 
a  young  aggressive  man  as  _  a  sales¬ 
man  in  our  General  Advertising  De- 
I  partment.  Prefer  a  young  man  with 
I  some  newspaper  experience,  but  Gen- 
1  eral  Advertising  experience  not  nec¬ 
essary.  You  will  enjoy  living  in  this 
city  of  sunshine  where  there  are  no 
flo^s  or  tornadoes.  Write  giving  full 
particulars  as  to  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  age.  marital  status  and  salary 
in  first  letter  to: 

Jack  Hall.  Manager 
General  Advertising  Department 
Newspaper  Printing  Corporation 
El  Paso,  Texas 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  top 
salesman  on  6  man  ad  staff,  morning 
daily  over  13,000  circulation.  Chart 
Area  6.  Permanent  with  strong  future. 
Hospitalization,  company  paid  pension 
and  cash  benefit  plan,  salary  and 
bonus.  Write  airmail  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  as  to  experience,  references,  age. 
marital  status  and  minimum  salary 
desired  to  Box  2323,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AI)  SALESMAN  with  some  exiwrience 
nee<led  by  evening-Srunday  paiier  of 
35,000  in  rich  agricultural  area  of 
North  Dakota.  Air  base  construction 
forecasts  rapid  growth  of  market. 
Salary  oiwn.  Hospitalization.  Vacation 
I  with  pay.  Write  or  call  Advertising 
■  Manager,  Herald,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

i  ASSISTANT  MANAGER,  Ad  Salesman 
,  for  two  North  Jersey  Weeklies.  Ex- 
ceilent  chance  for  man  who  has  m.ade 
his  start  in  advertising  but  seeks  ad- 
;  vancement.  Salary  and  commission. 

Prefer  young  married  man.  No  place 
^  for  temporary  or  pressure  man.  Phone 
*  FR  7-2000.  Madison  Ekigle,  Madison, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  .  .  .  for 
.  local  news  daily  in  heart  of  beautiful 
Vermont.  Age:  25-40  years.  Take  com- 
.  plete  charge  of  all  advertising  de- 
{  partments.  Personality,  organizational 
j  and  sales  ability  are  prime  requisites. 
,  No  high  pressure  required  or  desir^. 
J  All  replies  held  in  confidence.  Write 
J  complete  resume  and  exjiected  starting 
salary  to:  Alexander  C.  Walker,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Barre  Daily  Times.  Barre,  Vt. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  Aggres¬ 
sive,  Promotional  minded,  go<xI  on 
d  layouts,  every  possibility  of  advance- 
I.  ment.  Salary  and  monthly  bonus. 
;,  Give  complete  resume,  references. 
-  Jno.  Q.  Lambert,  Natchez  Democrat, 
e  Natchez.  Mississippi. 


HAVE  YOU  HAD  newspaper  local 
retail  display  advertising  exi>erience? 
Do  you  want  to  work  with  a  hard 
hitting  team  of  enthusiastic  salesmen! 
Do  you  want  a  decent  starting  salary 
and  honest  incentive  plan  and  a  re¬ 
ward  for  iiersonal  efforts  and  results? 
Plus  the  satisfaction  of  good  working 
conditions  and  the  security  of  a  Guild 
contract?  The  Lima  Citizen  has  an 
o|>ening  for  a  disi>lay  salesman  ex- 
I)erienre<l.  Here  is  a  real  opimrtunity. 
with  a  well  'charted  progression  for 
the  energetic,  determine*!  salesman 
unafraid  of  tough  comiietition.  Write 
us.  giving  full  details  on  exiterience, 
background,  education,  health,  physi¬ 
cal  description,  etc.  Address  your  com¬ 
munication  to: 

Frank  J.  Klein,  Advertising  Manager 
The  Lima  Citizen 
323  N.  Elizabeth 
Lima.  Ohio. 

DUE  TO  PROMOTIONS  we  have  an 
oi>ening  for  an  exi)erience<l  young 
display  salesman  and  layout  man. 
Attractive  salary  and  incentive  ar¬ 
rangement.  Immedi.ate  employment. 
Give  experience  in  detail,  references, 
and  starting  salary  required.  Box 
2456.  K<litor  &  Publisher. 

YOU  TELL  US.  if  you  are  qualifie*! 
to  step  into  a  permanent  itosition  on 
our  advertising  staff.  We  need  a  young 
man  with  some  exi'erience.  willing  to 
demon.strate  his  ability  to  earn  a  good 
salary,  plus  many  other  benefits.  Job 
has  fine  potentini  in  city  of  53,000. 
Write  James  W.  Trevitt.  Advertising 
Director,  The  New  Ca.stle  News-,  New 
Castle,  Pennsylvania. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  DAILY  has 
immediate  opportunity  for  experienced 
display  salesman.  We  seek  an  excep¬ 
tional  salesman  with  layout,  copywrit¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  ability  who 
wants  to  get  ahead  fast  on  small, 
modern  daily  serving  rich  county. 
Good  starting  salary  in  line  with  ex- 
r>erience  plus  b-tnus.  Earnings  will 
increase  according  to  lineage  produced. 
Just  a  few  miles  from  Puget  Sound, 
this  is  a  boating  and  s|>ortsman's 
paradise  I  fiend  resume,  references  and 
••resent  salary  to  Box  2432,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


OUR  EDITORIAL  PAGE 

needs  a  lively  writer  with  the  ability, 
ambition  and  energy  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  man  who  does  this 
job  well  will  find  unusual  opportunity 
for  advancement  as  well  as  a  lot  of 
freedom  in  choosing  subjects  and  ex¬ 
pressing  his  own  views.  This  is  a 
large  newspaper  in  one  of  the  South’s 
biggest  cities.  Only  top  talent  con¬ 
sidered.  F\ill  information  first  letter. 
All  confidential.  Reply  to  Box  2308, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  small  (7000)  but  growing 
Arizona  daily.  Real  opimrtunity  for 
man  who  knows  his  business  and  is 
willing  to  work.  Must  be  able  to  take 
full  charge  and  resimnsibility.  No 
drink-;rs.  Age  not  major  factor.  Write 
full  details  at  once  to  Box  2321. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  SEfTlETARY  (ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE  DIRECTOR)  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Optometric  Association. 
Must  locate  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Harrisburg.  Position  includes  edit¬ 
ing  state  journal.  Box  2325,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  growing  daily 
in  southwest.  Center  of  Vacatiunland. 
pleamnt  climate.  No  beginners.  Will 
consider  competent  woman  any  age. 
Box  2322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  APPLICANTS: 

Simplify  your  correspond¬ 
ence  to  E&P  Box  advertisers 
with  Printed  employment  Ap¬ 
plication  forms.  You  may 
have  a  supply  by  sending  a 
self-addrt'ssed  envelope  with 
6c  IN  STAMPS  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Classified  Dept., 
1 700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36, 
N.  Y.  (Just  another  E&P 
helpful  service) 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 


AK  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
«xists  in  our  Employee  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Publications  Division  for  a 
college  graduate  with  newspaper  or 
maga^.ine  experience. 

POSITION  available  is  assistant  edi¬ 
torship  of  one  of  our  employee  publi¬ 
cations.  Responsibilities  include  news 
and  feature  writing  and  various  phases 
of  production. 


INTERESTED  people  are  invited  to 
call  in  person  or  send  resumes  of 
qualifications  to  Mr.  P.  C.  Perry,  Pro¬ 
fessional  Employment  Co-ordinator. 


EMPLOYMENT  DIVISION 
CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO, 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


AWARD  WINNING 


Chart  Area  5  daily  p.m.  has  opening 
for  hard-hitting  city  editor.  Must  be 
heavy  on  local  and  able  to  keep  com- 
l>etent  staff  busy.  Prefer  mature  per¬ 
son  rather  than  “boy  wonder”.  Circu¬ 
lation  23, QUO  and  growing.  City  is 
also  growing  and  is  one  of  the  best 
places  in  U.S.  to  raise  children.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  now.  Box  2424,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Experienced, 
all-around  writer-public  relations-pub- 
licity  man  needed  for  leadinsr  Metro¬ 
politan  New  Jersey  Public  Relations 
uipency.  Newspai>er  experience  necee* 
5ury;  trade  pa|)er,  financial  press  ex- 
))erience  helpful.  Box  2454,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


P.M.  DAILY  deep  south  city  of  150,000 
seeks  all  around  working  newspaper¬ 
man  to  take  over  Managing  Editorship. 
No  Sunday  edition.  Good  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  retirement  plans.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  0  background.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  resume,  salary  requirements. 
Bo.x  2425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Peoria,  Illinois 


REPORTER  for  city  beat,  general 
assignment.  Knowledge  of  sports, 
photography  preferred.  No  drinkers 
need  appiy.  Job  ready  August  1.  Mid¬ 
west  experience  given  preference. 
Write  in  full  to  Morning  Times, 
Frankfort,  Indiana.  References  will 
be  checked. 


WOMAN'S  EDITOR  for  afternoon 
newspaper  (26.000)  in  ideal  southern 
city.  Should  be  strong  on  features, 
layouts.  Write  Paul  Barrett,  ME. 
Greenville  Piedmont,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


REPORTER 

To  take  over  state  desk  and  develop 
area  news  coverage  on  Northern  Ohio 
<iaily,  20,000  circulation  class.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Give  ase,  experience, 
references  and  salary  requirements. 
Write  Box  2106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter, 
with  list  of  available  jobs  and  nation¬ 
wide  employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Birch  Personnel,  50  E.  Madison,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Illinois. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 


MAJOR  organization  seeks  man  or 
woman  as  Associate  Editor  for  house 
magazine.  News  experience  or  train¬ 
ing  would  be  asset.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to 


BOX  2459,  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER. 


REPORTER.  beginning  journalism 
grad  preferred.  Good  starting  salary, 
excellent  advancement  opportunity  on 
10,600  daily  with  young  staff.  Box 
2408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  small  California  daily. 
General  assignment,  emphasis  on  agri¬ 
cultural  news.  Box  2430,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  must  also  cover 
general  beat.  Small  daily  morning 
tabloid.  Northern  Wyoming  Daily 
News,  Worland,  Wyoming.  _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  Small  editor.  Small 
mid-western  college  city.  Must  have 
some  experience  or  be  recent  J-grad. 
Box  2423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MORE  SALES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  I 


ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work — these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  in 
Classified  Advertising. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


I  AM  LOOKING  for  a  publisher  ek 
needs  a  good  healthy  right  arm  eitt 
twenty-five  years  newspaper  sdvettk 
ing  and  administrative  know-how  ■ 
m^ium  size  daily  field ;  who  can  tpplg 
a  firm  but  fair  hand  to  personnel  us 
labor  problems  with  tact,  tolenie 
and  g(^  humor  and  who  knows  tb 
importance  of  making  and  the  nh 
of  saving  a  dollar.  Am  looking  fora 
feet-on-the-desk  job.  Confidentiid.  Ani. 
able  in  30  days.  If  interested  wtie 
Box  2302,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDIT' 

tCecti 


Ittie. 


Editoi 


CLAS 

silver 


ptper 

Piilii 


YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  2U-le8son  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 


TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For_  more  sales 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  $15  payment 
today. 


TOP  GRADE  REPORTER  rewrite  man 
for  general  assignments  on  medium 
size  afternoon  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Good  pay,  (well  over  $100.00),  5  day 
week,  other  benefits.  Near  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas.  Only  fully  experienced  need 
apply,  no  beginners.  Give  full  details 
first  letter.  Box  2449,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.  W.  79th  Street, 
Miami  47,  Florida 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  86,000  diil; 
available  August  1st,  due  to  smalp. 
mation.  Seeks  manager  or  asiiiUi: 
publisher  post  similar  size,  or  pnidv- 
tion  manager  larger  paper.  An  M, 
20  years  experience  in  above  poia 
Prefer  (Uhart  Area  11  or  12.  Trsveliiit 
this  area  for  interviews  July  fiftetntl. 
Box  2434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLAS 

top 

!4>9. 


I  WAS  AN  EDITOR-PUBUSHEE 
FOR  UNITYPO  because  of  the  oppos 
tunity  it  gave  for  principled  jooml- 
ism  with  a  flair.  Who  else  vrtnti  i 
well  educated,  production-amkaxi- 
savvy  stylist  and  staff  builder?  Ah 
know  magazine.  Public  Relationi  wni 
and  college  teaching.  Novel  to  k 
published  in  fall.  Age  34.  Resume  n 
request.  Box  24S7,  EMitor  &  Publiikr. 


Linotype  School 


WANTED  General  news  reporter, 
some  experience,  for  medium-sized, 
expanding  southern  afternoon  daily. 
Good  working  conditions,  new  plant. 
Send  details  to  Box  2433,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  to  he.ad  bureau 
for  an  upstate  New  York  daily.  One 
with  experience  covering  police  and 
board  meetings  preferred.  Box  2431, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


SUPERINTENDENT  small  daily  ds 
sires  advancement.  Experienced  iH 
phases  back  shop  and  also  kM> 
front.  Willing  to  relocate  and  ice«|il 
some  travel.  Prefer  management  lim 
weekly  or  small  daily  or  assistant  « 
larger  daily.  All  replies  answered 
Box  2403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  MA'i- 
AGER  ten  years  present  job  wants  to 
relocate  in  South  or  Southwest  before 
September  1,  A.B.C.  Little  Merchsot. 
Mail  room,  and  Mail  Circulation.  lack¬ 
ing  for  top  job  on  small  paijer  ot 
assistant  on  larger  one.  Willinz  to 
work  for  salary  but  prefer  cotni^ 
sion.  Available  on  reasonable  notkc. 
Box  2409.  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


BY  JULY  15,  single  reporter  with 
ability  to  use  camera,  develop  photos, 
cover  sports  with  .some  general  as¬ 
signments.  Salary  open,  line  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  move  ahead.  Send  references, 
applications  to  Daily  Union,  Junction 
City,  Kansas. 


EDITOR,  for  daily,  at  present  small¬ 
est  in  New  York  State,  but  with  sig- 
niflcant  t>otential.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  an  organization  with 
a  program  for  expansion.  Looking  for 
all  round  man,  strong  on  local  news, 
who  wants  small  town  life,  upper 
Hudson  Valley.  Permanent  situation. 
Write  Oliver  Stalter,  Daily  Post, 
Saugerties,  New  York. 


ASSISTANT  FOREMAN  needed  for 
35,000  circulation  daily.  (?hart  Area 
9  must  know  production  and  admin¬ 
istration.  Send  details  of  training, 
experience,  to  Box  2206,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  compositors  and 
linotyiie  operators  (union  and  open 
shop)  sought  by  Pennsylvania  pua- 
lishers.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


PRINTER-ADMAN  for  display  com¬ 
position  on  daily  newspaper.  Steady 
position  with  fringe  benefits.  The  Daily 
Eagle.  Claremont,  New  Hampshire. 


YOUNG,  former  publisher  who  has 
“met  a  payroll"  would  like  to  work 
for  daily  publisher  or  manage  weekly 
operation.  Offer  ideas,  follow-through, 
love  of  business.  Located  New  York 
state.  Ivy  League.  About  $7,000.  Box 
2330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHART  AREA  10  preferably  Arizona 
— Operate  weekly  am  also  reporter- 
photographer  some  ads  on  small  daily. 
On  this  job  10  years,  35,  family,  go^ 
knowledge  and  experience  circulation, 
reporting,  printing,  management  small 
daily.  In  Chart  Area  10,  July  8-10 
for  interview.  Harry  Ritter,  Box  213, 
Burlington,  Kansas. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER,  16  yean  o- 
Iierience  on  2  large  Metropolitu 
Papers.  Want  to  rear  my  fsinily  '• 
small  town  rather  than  big  city. 
Would  like  Circulation  Manager! 
tion.  Age  37 — top  referencei.  (*>■ 
fornia  or  Florida  preferred.  Box  M*- 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


33  YEAR  OLD  CIRCULATION 
AGER  desires  change.  12  to 
class.  Background  includes:  A6(a 
tie  merchant,  mail,  office. 
street,  and  transpoi^tion  on 
and  12.000  dailies.  Started  as  a  cwrttf 
boy  and  moved  up.  Not  a  know  it  sli. 
but  hard  work  and  efficiency 
whip  any  problem.  Chart  areas  U. 
or  Texas.  Box  2401,  Editor  4  W 
Usher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


JOB 

expel 


10  0 
liihei 


EDITORIAL  Assistant,  layout  man, 
capable  of  handling  complete  produc¬ 
tion,  run  copy  to  final  page  proof, 
proof  reading,  etc.  $90  week  to  start. 
Garden  State  Publishing  Co.,  Sea  Isle 
City.  New  Jersey. 


HAVE  REPORTING-EDmNG  job  for 
college  graduate  interested  in  working 
for  ABC  weekly  with  circulation  over 
8500.  We’re  looking  for  someone  who 
is  interested  in  settling  down  in  South 
Louisiana  city  of  12,500.  Working  con¬ 
ditions  are  good,  equipment  excellent 
and  we  will  start  the  right  man  at 
$85  a  week  with  guaranteed  raises 
and  other  benefits.  Efox  2405,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER^Afternoon  10,000 
daily  in  Midwest  university  and  col¬ 
lege  community.  Fairchild  experience 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Columbia, 
Missouri,  Daily  Tribune. 


AhTERNOON  DAILY  needs  experi¬ 
enced  photographer.  News-Journal, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Salesmen 


TO  TRAVEL  MIDWEST  for  leading 
newspaper  equipment  dealer  calling  on 
weekly  an<l  daily  newspapers.  Must 
have  background  in  this  type  selling 
or  exiierience  in  newspaper  or  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant  with  desire  to 
enter  sales  work.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Promising  future  for  man  with 
ability  and  ambition.  Age  25  to  45 
preferred.  Box  No.  2400,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
UICATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Artist*  •  Cmrtoonists 


editorial  cartoonist,  xippy, 

rfectiv*  work,  widely  reprinted.  6 
nin  experience.  Young  (SOs),  ener- 
letie.  Location  not  a  factor.  Box  2104, 
Uitor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  20  years 
■drertising  experience  metropolitan 
papers.  Relocate.  Box  2467,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


classified  MANAGER— Recognixcd 
top  producer.  Available  now.  Box 
JIM,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE.  10  years 
(iperience.  Age  36,  married.  Adver- 
tisisg  Manager  or  Assistant.  Inter- 
tiew  can  be  arranged.  Chart  Area 
It  or  12.  Box  2318,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AMBITIOUS  ADMAN  desires  perman¬ 
ent  position  in  Florida  coastal  area. 
!5,  married,  veteran.  Metropolitan, 
m^ium  daily  and  weekly  experience. 
Presently  Classified  Advertising  Man- 
iger  one  of  largest  weeklies  in  U.S. 
Above  average  layout,  copy,  promotion. 
Future  of  utmost  importance.  Box 
JiOJ.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED  A  young  (26)  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  salesman  7  Presently 
located  in  west,  will  go  anywhere  for 
right  opportunity.  Married,  vet,  col- 
letR  grad,  I  year  experience  in  classi- 
M  and  display.  Go^  producer.  FTne 
references,  ^x  2450,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPACE  SALESMAN — young,  aggres¬ 
sive,  experienced  retail  sales  and  ad 
manager  for  suburban  weekly  wants 
permanent  spot  on  daily,  retail  or 
utional  staff.  Married,  vet.  Box  2441, 
Fditor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  DISPLAY  salesman;  ma¬ 
ture;  experience  all  classifications; 
rood  background ;  personable,  sober ; 
Willing  to  ■strong  copy,  Iny-out;  start  366  to 
r  commie  I  counter  age-tahu :  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
ble  notice.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PKTURE  EDITOR.  National  maga- 
tine  experience.  Know  photography. 
B.A.  Box  1327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  J-Grad. 
secreted  school,  married  vet.  no 
iimily,  27.  Want  work  on  afternoon 
Wy  West  of  Mississippi.  Box  2119, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


presently  employed,  thoroughly 

rtSS**'**.’  to*  making 

CW  desires  change.  Capable  of  man- 
•Png  editor  on  medium  city  paper  or 
top  telegraph  editor  on  metropolitan 
taper.  References  tops.  I'm  in  no 
want  good  setup.  Box  2113, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

^RE  EDITOR,  29.  seeks  manairinff  or 
Jtjr  editor  post  upstate  New  York  or 
t^wnjylvanla  daily  over  10.000.  Twelve 
?*!*  **Perience.  Write  Box  2128, 
Mitor  A  Publisher,  for  resume. 


attention  EDITOR.S  NORTH  OF 
the  MASON-DIXON  UNEI  I 

14-YEAR  man  with  wide  variety  of 
experience,  now  reporting  on 
•tan  of  large  southern  daily,  wants 
asmjmment  on  medium  size 
Experience  includes  many  beats, 
editinfc  and  makeup.  Has  jrood 
lense,  family,  car  and  is  draft- 
«“Pt.  Box  2214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^PTOEADER:  Experienced  all  Desks 
Uyout.  Top  References.  Prefer 
4  r  A™**  6  or  2.  Box  2206,  Editor 
•  niblisher. 

years  to  give  newspaper 
"•W.  SUrt  anywhere  if  it  has  fu- 
Im.'  a  <Ii»charge  June  28.  Civl- 

intelligence  back- 
ambitious,  like  hard 
Write  Box  2222,  Editor  A  Pub- 

July  1,  reporter,  vet,  36, 
Pi*fT.  In  Florida. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WORKING  NEWSMAN,  36.  In  stymie  ( 
gulch;  8  years  editorial;  reporter  who 
can  write  ;  photographer ;  city  editor  ; 
slot ;  M.A.  in  journalism ;  6  years  i 

printer ;  fast ;  acid  wit ;  tops  on 
efficiency.  Seek  job  in  California  or  ' 
Florida  or  south  (west  of  Texas).  , 
Box  2203,  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

SPORTS  EDITOR— 26,  Two  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
2217,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

••EDITORS  &  REPORTERS**  : 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  from  coast-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY,  130  West 
42  St.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  WI  7-6746. 

DO  YOU  HAVE  A  JOB 
WITH  A  FUTURE 

Reporter,  young  man,  29.  married, 
seeks  job  where  initiative  and  ability 
will  pay  future  dividends.  Experienced, 
currently  employed.  Have  car,  can 
handle  camera.  Will  locate  anywhere. 

Box  2319,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

F'EMALE  REPORTER  with  six  years 
experience  looking  for  job  with  future 
on  large  or  growing  pai>er.  Four  years 
experience  on  city  side  of  southern 
daily  with  16,000  circulation.  Three 
years  experience  in  desk  work  along 
with  court,  crime  and  general  report¬ 
ing.  One  year’s  experience  us  state 
news  editor.  Location  preference  .  .  . 
anywhere  pay,  revjuirements  and  pro¬ 
motions  not  on  a  double  standard 
scale.  Box  2313,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PERFORM  DIFTERENT  translations 
and  summaries  from  Russian,  German 
and  Latvian  languages.  Fiducation — 
University,  specialty  —  agriculture 
sciences  and  biology.  Box  2312,  Fklitor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

June  J-SenOOL  grad,  college  sports 
editor,  stringer  experience ;  news  or 
sports  anywhere — at  once.  Box  2324, 
I^itor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— MIDWEST  daily, 
7  years,  seeks  change.  Prefer  sports, 
might  be  interested  in  another  edi¬ 
torial  line.  Can  handle  photography, 
features,  some  cartooning.  BA.  mar¬ 
ried,  vet.  Box  2306,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP-FUGHT  WRITER  and  editor 
available  August  16.  Heavy  public 
relations  and  information  background. 
Civic  leader  and  executive,  ^sume. 
Box  2303,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN — Experienced  sports,  wire, 
reporting.  Capable  managing  editor 
spot  medium  daily.  Seek  greater  chal¬ 
lenge.  responsibility.  Young,  aggressive, 
good  references.  Box  2328,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ABLFl  YOUNG  MAN  with  year's  ex¬ 
perience  as  byline  writer  Brooklyn 
daily  desires  position  on  small  daily 
or  weekly,  general  assignments  or 
sports.  3  years  A.P.,  N.Y.  References 

I  and  samples.  Draft  exempt.  Chart 
Area  2,  3  preferred.  Box  2427,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

ATTENTION 

HONOLULU  STAR  BULLFITTN 
Two  fully  qualified  newsmen  believe 
your  newspaper  checks  out  as  right 
for  them — they’re  right  for  you.  Both 
experienced;  Reporting,  rewrite,  copy 
desk,  makeup  on  metropolitan  western 
daily.  Write  us  at  Box  2404,  Editor 
&  Publisher  for  full  details. _ 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

8  YF’AR  experience  includes  writing 
for  giant  corivoration,  daily  newspaper 
(prizewinning  reporter),  business  mag- 
azine.  Box  2461,  Fiditor  A  Publisher. 
CALIFORNIA!  Fixperienced  news- 
woman  seeks  general  assignment  on 
daily.  Box  2446,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 
CRACKERJACK  RFT>0RTER,  feature 
writer,  suburban  specialist  available. 
Seeks  paper  with  pride,  guts.  Metro¬ 
politan  daily,  wire  service  in  eight 
years  experience.  MU  grad,  family. 
Box  2443,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


editor  8C  publisher  for  June  15,  1957 


CALIFORNIA — Sports  writer-editor, 
29,  seeks  job  he’s  been  working  toward. 
Fast,  accurate,  bright.  Box  2412,  Fidi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMPANY  PUBUCATION  EDITOR. 
Five  years  news  work,  news,  features, 
heads  and  makeup.  Also  public  rela¬ 
tions  experience,  including  news  and 
feature  releases,  writing  for  internal 
and  external  publications  and  product 
publicity  experience.  Prefer  Chicago 
area.  Ray  Griffin,  1616  West  Monroe, 
Chicago  7,  111.  HAymarket  1-7800. 

DESKMAN-REPORTER.  Eight  years 
all  beats,  all  desks.  Feature,  column, 
editorial.  CThart  Areas  1,  2.  Box  2440, 
ICditor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — News  or  wire,  or  combina¬ 
tion  reportcr-deskman.  Capable,  ex¬ 
perienced.  Good  writer.  Box  2418, 
Fiditor  A  Publisher. _ 

FT.ORIDA  MAN  wants  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutive  position.  Has  been  through 
mill  in  31  years  to  editoi^publisher  of 
small  daily.  An  aggressive,  mature 
editor  for  you.  Box  2447,  Editor  A 
Puhli.sher. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT/author, 
intimate  knowledge  far  east.  Provides 
news  analysis-features  for  press/radio. 
Please  state  requirements.  Paul  Mark- 
andan.  38A  -  Dunearn  Road.  Singa¬ 
pore  11. 

IN  SEPTEMBER  1967  a  B.S.,  M.S. 
journalism  grad,  25.  with  major  daily 
experience  in  reporting,  features,  copy 
desk  and  some  make-up  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  armv.  Seeks  responsible 
reporting  slot  with  medium  to  large 
daily.  If  part-time  desk  work  involved, 
so  much  the  better.  Proven  ability. 
Chart  Areas  6,  2  or  5.  Box  2417,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

T  STAND  ON  MY  HEADS! 
ATTENTION  EDITORS!  If  you  wish 
to  put  life  in  your  newspaper  with 
sharp,  sparkling  heads,  I  am  your 
eopv  reader.  No  seeker  of  jark-of-all- 
trades  need  reply.  Box  2416,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  26.  vet.  14  months  ex¬ 
perience  on  mid-west  daily.  J-grad. 
Handle  ramera.  drive.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  2429.  FJditor  A  Publisher. 


RETURNING  OCTOBER  1  from  over- 
sea.s  post,  versatile,  experienced  editor- 
writer  seeks  magazine  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  job;  7  years  wires,  dailies,  ail 
phases.  Top  references.  Married.  29, 
J-Grad.  Box  2406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST 
DFTVOTED  sports  writer  extra  sharp 
on  columns  now  second  man  large  daily 
wants  specialize  in  columns  or  sports 
editor  spot  any  location.  Samples  will 
sell  you.  Box  2419.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  FDITOR,  old  at  game,  young 
at  33,  seeks  change  after  12  years 
on  same  20,000  daily.  Qualify  as  city¬ 
managing  editor.  Chart  Areas  4-5-9. 
Top  references.  Box  2421,  Fiditor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  equally  adroit  at 
all  phases  of  writing  seeks  position  in 
New  York  area.  Presently  learning 
ropes  with  New  York  daily  writing 
college-high  school  events  on  limited 
senle.  Recent  college  grad.  Box  2410, 
FMitor  A  Publisher. 

29.  SINGLFi,  five  solid  years  news  ex¬ 
perience  since  1948.  Two  st.ate.  One  na¬ 
tional  APMFl  awards,  Pulitzer  nomina¬ 
tion.  Handle  any  camera,  darkroom 
have  Rollei,  typewriter,  car.  Want 
locate  outside  Texas.  Call  Mutual 
3-2107.  Midland,  Texas,  before  noon 
or  write  Box  2413,  Fiditor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN  Marine  SSgt  desires  job  as 
general  reporter  after  August  4  dis¬ 
charge.  Experienced  U.S.  Government 
agency  and  Press  Information  woman 
for  Marine  Corps.  College,  Navy  JO 
grad.  31.  single.  Fkiger  for  opportun¬ 
ity  and  gain  experience.  Box  2452, 
Fiditor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  know-how.  J-Grad, 
22.  draft  exempt.  News,  features,  re¬ 
write.  FVIitor  College  Weekly.  Box 
2428,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Free  Lance 


FREELANCE— EAST  ASIA 

Leaving  July  for  year  in  Far  Flast. 
Trip  covers  Japan  through  India.  Want 
writing  assignments.  Can  illustrate. 
Missouri  J-Grad.  Wire  service  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  2133,  Fiditor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPETENT  NEWSPAPER  PRESS- 
MAN-Stereotypfr  desires  daylight  work 
in  a  city  of  less  than  100,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Please  state  scale  or  salary  in 
first  letter.  Member  of  I.P.P.A.U.  Box 
2407,  Fiditor  A  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  foreman,  44;  23 
years  journeyman ;  adroom  foreman 
and  copycutter  on  large  papers ;  last 
2  years  in  charge  of  producing  40-page 
national  weekly ;  former  administrative 
officer  typographical  union,  with  un¬ 
derstanding  of  contracts  and  union 
law;  cost  conscious.  Desire  position 
California  Bay  area  or  west  coast 
Florida.  Available  for  interview.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed.  Box  2444,  Fiditor  A 
Publisher. 


Photography 


Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  rent- 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDFIN- 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographer* 
available.  Still-TV  Film-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4.524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


VERSATILFL  reliable.  Photographer. 
Eight  years  experience  in  Chart  Area 
6.  Own  four  cameras.  H.  Kjar,  124 

Vennum  Ave.,  Mansfield.  Ohio. _ 

YOUNG^MAN,  20T  desires  permanent 
position  as  photographer  on  newspaper. 
Experienced.  Own  equipment.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  6,  8,  10  or  11.  David 

Herman,  3.53  So.  3  St..  Bklyn.  II,  N.Y. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPER  reporter  want* 
switch  to  public  relations  writing  or 
advertising,  start  anywhere.  Married, 
vet.  J-Grad.  Box  2118,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  REI.AT10NS-D1RECTOB  or 
Top  Aide,  looking  for  that  “tough 
one”  that  can’t  seem  to  get  rolling. 
17  years  experience  including  com¬ 
munity,  government,  labor  relations. 
Proven  skill  in  all  media.  Widely 
traveled  with  contacts  throughout 
Western  Hemisphere.  Will  relocate. 
Box  2320.  Fklitor  A  Puhlisher. _ 

INDUSTRIAL  MAOA'/.INFiS  assistant 
editor  5  years.  Experienre  in  all  phases 
and  advertising.  Vet.  28.  Seek  maga¬ 
zine,  publicity  or  house  organ  post 
in  Massachusetts.  New  England  or 
Northwest.  Box  2438,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PROMOTION ;  Versatile  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  ad  writing,  market  and  con¬ 
sumer  research,  layout,  production. 
Now  employed  New  York  area  (17 
years)  desires  change  before  Septem¬ 
ber.  Box  2435,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBIJC  REI.ATIONS  assistant,  duties 
include  writing,  editing,  photography, 
layouts  for  house  organs.  Ex-news¬ 
paperman,  J-Grad,  31.  Chart  Area  4- 
Box  2420,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. _ 

PUBLIC  REI.ATIONS  exi*rience  in¬ 
cludes.  news,  features  stories,  writing 
for  external  and  internal  publications. 
Also  product  publicity  experienre.  Five 
years  news  experience,  including  heads 
and  makeup.  Prefer  Chicago  area. 
Ray  Griffin,  1615  West  Monroe,  Chi¬ 
cago  7,  III.  Phone.  HAymarket  1-7800. 

WRITER.  22,  working  4  years  on  New 
York  daily  seeks  job  with  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  New  York  City.  Recent 
college  grad  with  Journalism  honors. 
Box  2411,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Bohert  U.  Brown 

More  things  are  happening  i 
in  Washington  with  respect  to  ( 
the  dissemination  of  informa-  ; 
tion  than  vve  can  recall  in  a  i 
long  time.  Some  of  it  is  bad,  : 
some  of  it  good.  i 

Two  weeks  ago,  E&P  (June 
1)  editorialized  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission’s  attack  on 
opinion  advertising  of  electric 
utility  companies  and  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  policy 
that  such  advei’tising  is  not  al¬ 
lowable  deduction  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses.  E&P  said:  “It  strikes 
us  that  this  is  a  two-pronged 
assault  to  eliminate  eventually 
the  use  of  advertising  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  or  a  political 
philosophy.” 

More  recently  Senator  Mc¬ 
Clelland  introduced  S.  2191  to 
amend  the  Federal  Lobbying 
Act  of  1946  which  would  put 
more  teeth  into  the  efforts  of 
the  two  authorities  mentioned 
above.  The  bill  is  titled  the 
“Legislative  Activities  Disclo¬ 
sure  Act”  and  acknowledges  the 
fullest  opportunity  should  be 
given  the  people  to  petition 
Congress  and  express  their 
opinions  on  legislation  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress. 

“Congress  finds,  however,” 
the  bill  states,  “that  the  presei’- 
vation  and  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  legislative 
process  requires  the  identifica¬ 
tion  in  certain  instances  of 
persons  and  groups  who  seek  to 
influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  legislation  by  appealing  to 
the  Congress  directly,  or  by 
artificial  stimulation  of  the 
public  intended  to  produce  di¬ 
rect  communications  with  the 
Congress.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  require  full  disclo¬ 
sure  in  order  to  make  available 
to  the  Congress  and  the  public 
information  relative  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities,  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  such  purposes,  and 
the  .source  of  funds  of  persons 
who  seek  to  influence  the  pas¬ 
sage  or  defeat  of  legislation  by 
such  means.” 

*  *  * 

Accordingly,  the  Act  defines 
as  a  “legislative  agent”  and 
one  who  is  requii’ed  to  register 
and  file  reports  “any  person 
who  requests  or  procures  any 
other  person  to  communicate 
directly  with  Congress  to  in¬ 
fluence  legislation  by  means  of 
a  communication  which  does  not 
show  on  its  face  the  identity 
of  the  person  who  requested  or 
procured  such  communication 


if :  ( 1 )  such  request  or  pro¬ 

curement  is  in  writing  and  is 
addressed  to  or  distributed  to 
more  than  one  thousand  per¬ 
sons;  or  (2)  the  expense  of  the 
communication  requested  or 
procured  is  paid  or  agreed  to  be 
paid  by  the  person  making  the 
request  or  procurement,  and 
more  than  25  persons  are  solici¬ 
ted  to  make  such  a  communica¬ 
tion.” 

Also  included  is  “any  person 
who  has  made  expenditures  ex¬ 
ceeding  $50,000  in  the  aggregate 
within  the  preceding  12  months, 
in  presenting  a  program  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  public,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  which  is  in¬ 
tended,  designed,  or  calculated 
to  influence  legislation.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  in  Washington  are  not  only 
intent  on  imposing  a  tax  on 
published  opinions,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  Power  Commission 
actions,  but  also  are  treading 
dangerously  close  to  licensing 
speech  and  the  printing  press. 

Members  of  Congress  should 
take  another  look  at  that  Court 
of  Appeals  decision,  affinned 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
U.S.  vs.  Rumely  case  which 
said:  “If  it  be  true  that  those 
who  today  would  influence  legis¬ 
lation  turn  from  the  button¬ 
holes  of  the  legislators  to  the 
forum  of  public  opinion  for 
support,  a  great  good  in  the 
cause  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  done.  The  evil 
to  be  dealt  with  is  at  the  but¬ 
tonhole,  not  in  the  arena  of 
public  discussion,  whether  that 
discussion  be  oral  or  written, 
over  the  air  or  on  printed 
pages.  These  are  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  concept  of  govern¬ 
ment.  If  we  ever  agree  that 
modern  mechanical  devices  and 
modern  mass  interest  in  public 
affairs  have  destroyed  the  validi¬ 
ty  of  those  principles,  we  will 
have  lost  parts  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution.” 


Not  all  is  bad  on  the  Poto¬ 
mac  front,  however. 

Senator  Hennings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  introduced  legisla¬ 
tion  to  amend  the  U.S.  Code  to 
eliminate  secrecy  in  the  conduct 
of  governmental  affairs. 

Section  22  of  Total  5  of  the 
Code  now  reads:  “22  Depart¬ 
mental  Regulations — The  head 
of  each  department  is  author¬ 


ized  to  prescribe  regulations, 
not  inconsistent  with  law,  for 
the  government  of  his  depart¬ 
ment,  the  conduct  of  its  officers 
and  clerks,  the  distribution  and 
performance  of  its  business, 
and  the  custody,  use,  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  records,  papers, 
and  property  appertaining  to 
it.” 

The  committee  has  concluded, 
as  most  newspapermen  have 
claimed,  that  the  section  is  a 
mere  “housekeeping”  statute. 
But  it  has  been  revealed  many 
times  that  departmental  heads 
use  this  statute  as  authority  for 
withholding  information  from 
the  public  and  Congress.  Con¬ 
gress  never  intended  it  to  be¬ 
stow  such  authority,  the  com¬ 
mittee  says. 

The  proposed  amendment 
would  add  this  sentence:  “This 
section  does  not  authorize 
withholding  information  from 
the  public  or  limiting  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  records  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.”  The  committee  feels  this 
would  restore  the  section  to  its 
original  “housekeeping”  func¬ 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  committee 
finds  that  Section  1002  of  Title 
5,  “Publication  of  information, 
rules,  opinions,  orders  and  pub¬ 
lic  records,”  designed  to  insure 
adequate  information  to  the 
public,  is  also  being  invoked  as 
authority  for  denying  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public  because  of  its 
ambiguity  in  spots. 

This  whole  section  has  lieen 
re-written  in  an  amendment. 

The  concluding  section  reads: 
“Exceptions — The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  require 
disclosure  of  subject  matter 
which  is;  (1)  specifically  ex¬ 
empt  from  disclosure  by  statute, 
(2)  required  to  be  kept  secret 
in  the  protection  of  national 
security,  or  (3)  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  that  disclosure  would  be  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion 


of  personal  privacy;  howeve 
nothing  in  this  section  author 
izes  withholding  of  infonnatior 
or  limiting  availability  of 
records  to  the  public  except  as 
specifically  stated  in  this  sub¬ 
section.” 

With  the  risk  of  invoking  th 
wrath  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and/or  Senator  Me 
Clelland  and  his  committeemer 
for  trying  to  influence  legisla 
tion,  we  urge  all  newspaper- 
and  newspapermen  to  get  be¬ 
hind  these  amendments  of  Ser. 
ator  Hennings  as  essential  to 
the  elimination  of  secrecy  in 
Washington. 


Worthy  Denied 
New  Passport 

Washington 

The  State  Department’s  Pass¬ 
port  Division  has  recommended 
the  rejection  of  William  Wor¬ 
thy’s  application  for  renewal  of 
his  passport. 

The  passport  expired  Marct 
9  after  Mr.  Worthy,  a  Niemar. 
Fellow  working  for  the  Afn- 
American  newspapers,  had  gone 
into  Red  China  despite  official 
policy. 

The  next  move  comes  before 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  after  which 
action  may  be  taken  to  the 
appeals  board  and  the  courts. 


Ludlow  Resiiiiies 

Chicac" 

The  Ludlow  Typograph  Com¬ 
pany’s  factory  resumed  pro¬ 
duction  June  13,  ending  a  shut¬ 
down  since  April  due  to  a  strike 
by  electrical  workers.  The  union 
and  management  came  to  terms 
June  12  on  a  new  two-year  con¬ 
tract  granting  wage  raises  and 
fringe  benefits. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
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Men  Who  Produce,, 
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Part  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  battery 
of  15  newly  engineered  Model  31  Linotypes 


If  you’re  a  publisher,  editor,  mechanical  superintendent  or  composing  room 
foreman,  production  is  your  problem.  The  newly  engineered  Model  31  Lino¬ 
type  is  the  machine  to  solve  that  problem. 

It  cruises  at  10  lines  per  minute;  that  eats  up  copy. 

Carrying  up  to  four  magazines,  it  puts  more  type  faces  on  your  keyboard; 
that  eats  up  copy. 

Manually  or  off  tape,  it  operates  faster  and  smoother.  This  versatility  keeps 
the  hook  clean. 

Its  four  90-channel  magazines  carry  faces  up  to  30-point  condensed.  This 
range  means  more  production  off  a  single  keyboard. 

There’s  a  place  and  a  need  for  the  newly  engineered  Model  31  Linotype  in 
your  composing  room.  Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  about  it. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brookly 


Set  in  Linotype  Cotftna  and  Spartan  familie 


n  5,  N.Y.  ^ 


LINOTYPE 


0 


Agencies:  Atlanta,  Bostan,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

leadership  through  research 

Printed  in  U.S.A. 


THROUGH 


UNITED  PRESS  PHOTO 


Did  the  witness  plead  the  ^th? 


When  a  Senate  hearing  floods  the  front  pages, 
knowing  New  Yorkers  don’t  wait  overnight  for 
each  day’s  disclosures. 

They  pick  up  their  evening  World -Telegram  and  Sun 
on  the  way  home.  It’s  the  newspaper  that  prints 
all  the  day’s  news  while  it  is  still  fresh. 

As  a  result,  the  W-T&S  reaches  the  kind  of  families 
who  make  a  habit  of  getting  things  first  .  .  . 
the  leadership  families  other  people  follow. 


where  New  York’s  better-income  families  get 
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